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CHAPTER VI I. 


A DANE IN THE DYKE. 


OW, whether spy-glass had been used by any watchful mariner, or 
whether only blind chance willed it, sure it is that one fine morning 
Mary met with somebody. And this was the more remarkable, when 
people came to think of it, because it was only the night before that 
her mother had almost said as much. 

‘Ye munna gaw doon to t’ sea be yersell,’ Mistress Anerley said 
to her daughter ; ‘ happen ye mought be one too many.’ 

Master Anerley’s wife had been at ‘ boarding-school, as far south 
as Suffolk, and could speak the very best of Southern English (like 
her daughter Mary) upon polite occasion. But family cares and 
farm-house life had partly cured her of her education, and from 
troubles of distant speech she had returned to the ease of her native 
dialect. 

‘And if I go not to the sea by myself,’ asked Mary, with natural 
logic, ‘ why, who is there now to go with me?’ She was thinking of 
her sadly-missed comrade, Jack. 

‘ Happen some day perhaps, one too many.’ 

The maiden was almost too innocent to blush; but her father 
took her part as usual. 

‘The little lass sall gaw doon, he said, ‘wheniver sha likes.’ 
And so she went down the next morning. 

A thousand years ago the Dane’s Dyke must have been a very 
grand entrenchment, and a thousand years ere that perhaps it was 
still grander ; for learned men say that it is a British work, wrought 
out before the Danes had ever learned to build a ship. Whatever, 
however, may be argued about that, the wise and the witless do agree 
about one thing—the stronghold inside it has been held by Danes, 
while severed by the dyke from inland parts; and these Danes made 
a good colony of their own, and left to their descendants distinct 
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speech and manners, some traces of which are existing even now. 
The Dyke, extending from the rough North Sea to the calmer waters 
of Bridlington Bay, is nothing more than a deep dry trench, skilfully 
following the hollows of the ground, and cutting off Flamborough 
Head and a solid cantie of high land from the rest of Yorkshire. The 
corner, so intercepted, used to be and is still called ‘ Little Denmark ;’ 
and the indwellers feel a large contempt for all their outer neighbours. 
And this is sad, because Anerley Farm lies wholly outside of the Dyke, 
which for a long crooked distance serves as its eastern boundary. 

Upon the morning of the selfsame day that saw Mr. Jellicorse set 
forth upon his return from Scargate Hall, armed with instructions 
to defy the Devil, and to keep his discovery quiet—upon a lovely 
August morning of the first year of a new century, Mary Anerley, 
blithe and gay, came riding down the grassy hollow of this ancient 
Dane’s Dyke. This was her shortest way to the sea, and the tide 
would suit (if she could only catch it) for a take of shrimps, and 
perhaps even prawns, in time for her father’s breakfast. And not to 
lose this, she arose right early, and rousing Lord Keppel, set forth 
for the spot where she kept her net covered with sea-weed. The sun, 
though up and brisk already upon sea and foreland, had not found 
time to rout the shadows skulking in the dingles. But even here, 
where sap of time had breached the turfy ramparts, the hover of the 
dew-mist passed away, and the steady light was unfolded. 

For the season was early August still, with beautiful weather 
come at last; and the green world seemed to stand on tip-toe to 
make the extraordinary acquaintance of the sun. Humble plants 
which had long lain flat stood up with a sense of casting something 
off ; and the damp heavy trunks which had trickled for a twelve- 
month, or been only sponged with moss, were hailing the fresher 
light with keener lines and dove-coloured tints upon their smoother 
boles. Then conquering the barrier of the eastern land-crest, rose 
the glorious sun himself, strewing before him trees and crags in long 
steep shadows down the hill. Then the sloping rays, through furze 
and brushland, kindling the sparkles of the dew, descended to the 
brink of the Dyke, and scorning to halt at petty obstacles, with a 
hundred golden hurdles bridged it, wherever any opening was. 

Under this luminous span, or through it where the crossing 
gullies ran, Mary Anerley rode at leisure, allowing her pony to 
choose his pace. That privilege he had long secured, in right of 
age, and wisdom, and remarkable force of character. Considering 
his time of life, he looked well, and sleek, and almost sprightly ; and 
so, without any reservation, did his gentle and graceful rider. The 
maiden looked well in a place like that, as indeed in almost any 
place ; but now she especially set off the colour of things, and was 
set off by them. For instance, how could the silver of the dew- 
cloud, and golden weft of sunrise, playing through the dapples of a 
partly wooded glen, do better (in the matter of variety) than frame a 
pretty moving figure in a pink checked frock, with a skirt of russet 
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murrey, and a bright brown hat? Not that the hat itself was bright, 
even under the kiss of sunshine, simply having seen already too much 
of the sun; but rather that its early lustre seemed to be revived by a 
sense of the happy position it was in; the clustering hair and the 
bright eyes beneath it answering the sunny dance of life and light. 
Many a handsomer face, no doubt, more perfect, grand, and lofty, 
received—at least if it was out of bed—the greeting of that morn- 
ing sun; but scarcely any prettier one, or kinder, or more pleasant ; 
so gentle without being weak, so good-tempered without looking 
void of all temper at all. 

Suddenly the beauty of the time and place was broken by a sharp 
angry sound. Bang, bang, came the roar of muskets fired from the 
shore at the mouth of the Dyke, and echoing up the winding glen. 
At the first report the girl, though startled, was not greatly fright- 
ened ; for the sound was common enough in the week, when those 
most gallant volunteers, entitled the ‘ Yorkshire Invincibles,’ came 
down for their annual practice of skilled gunnery against the French. 
Their habit was to bring down a red cock, and tether him against a 
chalky cliff, and then vie with one another in shooting at him. The 
same cock had tested their skill for three summers, but failed hitherto 
to attest it, preferring to return in a hamper to his hens, with a story 
of moving adventures. 

Mary had watched those Invincibles sometimes from a respectful 
distance, and therefore felt sure (when she began to think) that she 
had not them to thank for this little scare. For they always slept 
soundly in the first watch of the morning; and even supposing they 
had jumped up with night-mare, where was the jubilant crow of the 
cock? For the cock, being almost as invincible as they were, never 
could deny himself the glory of a crow, when the bullet came into 
his neighbourhood. He replied to every volley with an elevated 
comb, and a flapping of his wings, and a clarion peal, which rang along 
the fore-shore, ere the musket-roar died out. But before the girl 
had time to ponder what this was, or wherefore, round the corner came 
somebody, running very swiftly. 

In a moment Mary saw that this man had been shot at, and was 
making for his life away; and to give him every chance she jerked 
her pony aside, and called and beckoned ; and without a word he flew 
to her. Words were beyond him, till his breath should come back, 
and he seemed to have no time to wait for that. He had outstripped 
the wind, and his own wind, by his speed. 

‘Poor man!’ cried Mary Anerley, ‘what a hurry you are in! 
But I suppose you cannot help it. Are they shooting at you?’ 

The runaway nodded, for he could not spare a breath, but was 
deeply inhaling for another start, and could not even bow without 
hindrance. But to show that he had manners, he took off his hat. 
Then he clapped it on his head and set off again. 

‘Come back!’ cried the maid; ‘I can show you a place. I can 
hide you from your enemies for ever.’ 
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The young fellow stopped. He was come ‘to that pitch of ex- 
haustion in which a man scarcely cares whether he is killed or dies. 
And his face showed not a sign of fear. 

‘Look! That little hole—up there—by the fern ; up at once, 
and this cloth over you!’ 

He snatched it, and was gone like the darting lizard, up.a little 
puckering side-issue of the Dyke, at the very same instant that three 
broad figures and a long one appeared at the lip of the mouth. The 
quick-witted girl rode on to meet them, to give the poor fugitive 
time to get into his hole, and draw the brown skirt over him. The 
dazzle of the sun, pouring over the crest, made the hollow a twinkling 
obscurity ; and the cloth was just in keeping with the dead stuff around. 
The three broad men, with heavy fusils cocked, came up from the 
sea-mouth of the Dyke, steadily panting, and running steadily with 
a long enduring stride. Behind them a tall bony man with a cutlass, 
was swinging it high in the air, and limping and swearing with great 
velocity. 

‘ Coast-riders,’ thought Mary, ‘and he a free-trader! Four 
against one is cowardice.’ 

‘ Halt!’ cried the tall man, while the rest were running past her, 
‘halt ! ground arms; never scare young ladies,’ Then he flourished 
with a grand bow to Mary. ‘Fair young Mistress Anerley, I fear 
we spoil your ride. But his Majesty’s duty must be done. Hats off, 
fellows, at the name of your king! Mary, my dear, the most daring 
villain, the devil’s own son, has just run up here—scarcely two 
minutes—you must have seen him. Wait a minute, tell no lies—ex- 
cuse me, I mean fibs. Your father is the right sort. He hates those 
scoundrels. In the name of his Majesty, which way is he gone ?’ 

‘Was it, oh, was it a man, if you please? Captain Carroway, 
don’t say so.’ 

‘A man? Is it likely that we shot at a woman? You are 
trifling. It will be the worse for you. Forgive me—but we are in 
such a hurry. Whoa, whoa, pony.’ 

‘You always used to be so polite, sir, that you quite surprise me. 
And those guns look so dreadful! My father would be quite aston- 
ished to see me not even allowed te go down to the sea, but hurried 
back here as if the French had landed !’ 

‘How can I help it, if your pony runs away so?’ For Mary all 
this time had been cleverly contriving to increase and exaggerate 
her pony’s fear, and so brought the gunners for a long way up the 
Dyke, without giving them any time to spy at all about. She knew 
that this was wicked from a loyal point of view; not a bit the less 
she did it. * What a troublesome little horse itis!’ she cried. ‘ Oh, 
Captain Carroway, hold him just a moment. I will jump down, and 
then you can jump up, and ride after all his Majesty’s enemies.’ 

‘The Lord forbid! He slews all out of gear, like a carronade 
with rotten lashings. IfI boarded him, how could I get out of his 
way? No, no, my dear, brace him up sharp, and bear clear.’ 
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‘But you wanted to know about some enemy, captain. An enemy 
as bad as my poor Lord Keppel ?’ 

‘ Mary, my dear, the very biggest villain! A hundred golden 
guineas on his head; and half for you. Think of your father, my 
dear, and Sunday gowns. And you must havea young man, by-and- 
by, you know ; such a beautiful maid as you are. And you might get 
a leather purse, and give it to him. Mary, on your duty, now ?’ 

‘Captain, you drive me so; what can I say? I cannot bear the 
thought of betraying anybody.’ 

* Of course not, Mary dear; nobody asks you. He must be half a 
mile off by this time. You could never hurt him now ; and you can 
tell your father that you have done your duty to the king.’ 

* Well, Captain Carroway, if you are quite sure that it is too late 
to catch him, I can tell you all about him. But remember your 
word about the fifty guineas.’ 

‘Every farthing, every farthing, Mary; whatever my wife may 
say to it. Quick, quick! Which way did he run, my dear?’ 

‘ He really did not seem to me to be running at all; he was too 
tired.’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure, a worn-out fox! We have been two 
hours after him; he could not run; no more can we. But which way 
did he go, I mean ?’ 3 

‘I will not say anything for certain, sir; even for fifty guineas. 
But he may have come up here—mind, I say not that he did—and if 
so, he might have set off again for Sewerby. Slowly, very slowly, 
because of being tired. But perhaps after all he was not the man. 
you mean.’ 

‘Forward, double quick! Weare sure to have him!’ shouted the 
lieutenant—for his true rank was that—flourishing his cutlass again, 
and setting off at a wonderful pace, considering his limp. ‘Five 
guineas, every man Jack of you. Thank you, young mistress, most 
heartily thank you. Dead or alive, five guineas!’ 

With gun and sword in readiness, they all rushed off; but one of 
the party, named John Cadman, shook his head and looked back with 
great mistrust at Mary, having no better judgment of women than 
this, that he never could believe even his own wife. And he knew 
that it was mainly by the grace of womankind that so much contra- 
band work was going on. Nevertheless it was out of his power to 
act upon his own low opinions now. 

The maiden, blushing deeply with the sense of her deceit, was 
informed by her guilty conscience of that nasty man’s suspicions, and: 
therefore gave a smack with her fern whip to Lord Keppel, impelling 
him to join, like a loyal little horse, the pursuit of his Majesty’s 
enemies. But no sooner did she see all the men dispersed and 
scouring the distance with trustful ardour, than she turned her pony’s 
head towards the sea again, and rode back round the bend of the 
hollow. What would her mother say if she lost the murrey skirt, 
which had cost six shillings at Bridlington fair? And ten times that 
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money might be lost much better than for her father to discover 
how she lost it. For Master Stephen Anerley was a straight- 
backed man, and took three weeks of training in the Land Defence 
Yeomanry, at periods not more than a year apart, so that many 
people called him ‘Captain’ now; and the loss of his suppleness at 
knee and elbow had turned his mind largely to politics, making him 
stiffly patriotic, and especially hot against all free-traders putting 
bad bargains to his wife, at the cost of the king and his revenue. If 
the bargain were a good one, that was no concern of his. 

Not that Mary, however, could believe, or would even have such 
a bad mind as to imagine, that any one, after being helped by her, 
would be mean enough to run off with her property. And now she 
came to think of it, there was something high and noble, she might 
almost say something downright honest, in the face of that poor 
persecuted man. And in spite of all his panting, how brave he must 
have been, what a runner, and how clever to escape from all those cow- 
ardly coast-riders shooting right and left at him! Such a man steal 
that paltry skirt that her mother made such a fuss about! She was 
much more likely to find it in her clothes-press filled with golden 
guineas. 

Before she was as certain as she wished to be of this (by reason of 
shrewd nativity) and while she believed that the fugitive must have 
seized such a chance and made good his escape towards North 
Sea or Flamborough, a quick shadow glanced across the long shafts 
of the sun, and a bodily form sped after it. To the middle of the 
Dyke leaped a young man smiling, and forth from the gully which had 
saved his life. To look at him, nobody ever could have guessed how 
fast he had fled, and how close he had lain hid. For he stood there as 
clean, and spruce, and careless, as even a sailor can wish to be. 
Limber yet stalwart, agile though substantial, and as quick as a dart 
while as strong as a pike, he seemed cut out by nature for a true 
blue-jacket ; but condition had made him a smuggler, or, to put it 
more gently, a free-trader. Britannia, being then at war with all 
the world, and alone in the right (as usual), had need of such lads, 
and produced them accordingly, and sometimes one too many. But 
Mary did not understand these laws. 

This made her look at him with great surprise, and almost doubt 
whether he could be the man, until she saw her skirt neatly folded in 
his hand, and then she said, ‘ How do you do, sir?’ 

The free-trader looked at her with equal surprise. He had been 
in such a hurry, and his breath so short, and the chance of a fatal 
bullet after him so sharp, that his mind had been astray from any 
sense of beauty, and of everything else except the safety of the body. 
But now he looked at Mary, and his breath again went from him. 

‘ You can run again now, I am sure of it,’ said she; ‘and if you 
would like to do anything to please me, run as fast as possible.’ 

‘What have I to run away from now?’ he answered in a deep 
sweet voice; ‘I run from enemies, but not from friends.’ 
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‘That is very wise. But your enemies are still almost within 
call of you. They will come back worse than ever, when they find 
you are not there.’ 

‘I am not afraid, fair lady, for I understand their ways. I have 
led them a good many dances before this; though it would have been 
my last, without your help. They will go on, all the morning, in 
the wrong direction, even while they know it. Carroway is the most 
stubborn of men. He never turns back; and the further he goes, the 
better his bad leg is. They will scatter about, among the fields and 
hedges, and call one another like partridges. And when they cannot 
take another step, they will come back to Anerley for breakfast.’ 

‘I dare say they will; and we shall be glad to see them. My 
father is a soldier, and his duty is to nourish and comfort the forces 
of the king.’ 

‘Then you are young Mistress Anerley? I was sure of it before. 
There are no two such. And you have saved my life. It is something 
to owe it so fairly.’ 

The young sailor wanted to kiss Mary’s hand; but not being used 
to any gallantry, she held out her hand in the simplest manner, to 
take back her riding skirt; and he, though longing in his heart to 
keep it, for a token or pretext for another meeting, found no excuse 
for doing so. And yet he was not without some resource. 

For the maiden was giving him a farewell smile, being quite 
content with the good she had done, and the luck of recovering her 
property ; and that sense of right, which in those days formed a part 
of every good young woman, said to her plainly that she must be off. 
And she felt how unkind it was to keep him any longer, in a place 
where the muzzle of a gun, with a man behind it, might appear at any 
moment. But he, having plentiful breath again, was at home with 
himself to spend it. 

‘Fair young lady,’ he began, for he saw that Mary liked to be 
called a lady, because it was a novelty; ‘owing more than I ever 
can pay you already, may I ask a little more? Then it is, that on 
your way down to the sea, you would just pick up (if you should 
chance to see it) the fellow ring to this, and perhaps you will look at 
this to know it by. The one that was shot away flew against a stone 
just on the left of the mouth of the Dyke, but I durst not stop to look 
for it, and I must not go back that way now. It is more to me than 
a hatful of gold, though nobody else would give a crown for it.’ 

* And they really shot away one of your ear-rings! Careless, cruel, 
wasteful men! What could they have been thinking of?’ 

‘ They were thinking of getting what is called blood-money. One 
hundred pounds for Robin Lyth. Dead or alive—one hundred pounds.’ 

‘It makes me shiver, with the sun upon me. Of course, they 
must offer money for—for people. For people who have killed other 
people, and bad things—but to offer a hundred pounds for a free- 
trader, and fire great guns at him to get it—I never should have 
thought it of Captain Carroway.’ 
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‘ Carroway only does his duty. I like him none the worse for it. 
Carroway is a fool, of course. His life has been in my hands fifty 
times; but I will never take it. He must be killed sooner or later, 
because he rushes into everything. But never will it be my doing.’ 

‘Then are you the celebrated Robin Lyth—the new Robin Hood, 
as they call him? The man who can do almost anything?’ 

‘Mistress Anerley, I am Robin Lyth; but as you have seen, I 
cannot do much. I cannot even search for my own ear-ring.’ 

‘TI will search for it, till I find it. They have shot at you too 
much. Cowardly, cowardly people! Captain Lyth, where shall I 
put it, if I find it?’ 

‘If you could hide it for a week, and then—then tell me where to 
find it in the afternoon towards four o’clock, in the lane towards 
Bempton Cliffs. We are off to-night upon important business. We 
have been too careless lately, from Jaughing at poor Carroway.’ 

‘You are very careless now. You quite frighten me almost. 
The coast-riders might come back at any moment. And what could 
you do then?’ 

‘Run away gallantly, as I did before; with this little difference 
that I should be fresh, while they are as stiff as nut-cracks. They 
have missed the best chance they ever had at me; it will make their 
temper very bad. If they shot at me again, they could do no good. 
Crooked mood makes crooked mode.’ 

‘ You forget that I should not see such things. You may like very 
much to be shot at; but—but you should think of other people.’ 

‘I shall think of you only—I mean of your great kindness, and 
your promise to keep my ring for me. Of course you will tell 
nobody. Carroway will have me like a tiger, if you do. Farewell, 
young lady, for one week farewell.’ 

With a wave of his hat he was gone, before Mary had time to 
retract her promise; and she thought of her mother, as she rode on 
slowly, to look for the smuggler’s trinket. 


Cuapter VIII. 
CAPTAIN CARROWAY. 


Fameg, that light-of-love trusted by so many, and never a wife till a 
widow—fame, the fair daughter of fuss and caprice, may yet take the 
phantom of bold Robin Lyth by the right hand, and lead it to a 
pedestal almost as lofty as Robin Hood’s, or she may let it vanish 
like a bat across Lethe —a thing not bad enough for eminence. 
However, at the date, and in the part of the world now dealt 
with, this great free-trader enjoyed the warm though possibly brief 
embrace of fame, having no rival, and being highly respected by all 
who were unwarped by a sense of duty. And blest as he was with 
a lively nature, he proceeded happily upon his path in life, notwith- 
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standing a certain ticklish sense of being shot at undesirably. This 
had befallen him now so often, without producing any tangible effect, 
that a great many people and especially the shooters (convinced of 
the accuracy of their aim) went far to believe that he possessed some 
charm against wholesome bullet and gunpowder. And lately even a 
crooked sixpence dipped in holy water (which was still to be had in 
Yorkshire) confirmed and doubled the faith of all good people, by 
being declared upon oath to have passed clean through him, as was 
proved by its being picked up quite clean. 

This strong belief was of great use to him; for, like many other 
beliefs, it went a very long way to prove itself. Steady left-hands 
now grew shaky in the level of the carbine, and firm fore-fingers 
trembled slightly upon draught of trigger, and the chief result of a 
large discharge was a wale upon the marksman’s shoulder. Robin, 
though so clever and well-practised in the world, was scarcely old 
enough yet to have learned the advantage of misapprehension ; which, 
if well handled by any man, helps him in the cunning of paltry 
things, better than a truer estimate. But without going into that, 
he was pleased with the fancy of being invulnerable ; which not only 
doubled his courage, but trebled the discipline of his followers, and 
secured him the respect of all tradesmen. However, the worst of 
all things is, that just when they are establishing themselves, and 
earning true faith by continuance—out of pure opposition the 
direct contrary arises, and begins to prove itself. And to Captain 
Lyth this had just happened in the shot which carried off his left 
ear-ring. 

Not that his body, or any fleshly member, could be said directly 
to have parted with its charm; but that a warning and a diffidence 
arose from so near a visitation. All genuine sailors are blessed with 
strong faith; as they must be, by nature’s compensation. Their 
bodies continually going up and down upon perpetual fluxion, they 
never could live if their minds did the same, like the minds of 
stationary landsmen. Therefore, their minds are of staunch immo- 
bility, to restore the due share of firm element. And not only that, 
but these men have compressed (through generations of circum- 
stance), from small complications, simplicity. Being out in all 
weathers, and rolling about so, how can they stand upon trifles? 
Solid stays, and stanchions, and strong bulwarks are their need, 
and not a dance of gnats in gossamer ; hating all fogs, they blow not 
up with their own breath misty mysteries, and gazing mainly at the 
sky and sea, believe purely in God and the devil. Ina word, these 
sailors have religion. 

Some of their religion is not well pronounced, but declares itself 
in over-strong expressions. However, it is in them, and at any 
moment waiting opportunity of action—a shipwreck or a grape-shot ; 
and the chaplain has good hopes of them, when the doctor has given 
them over. 

Now one of their principal canons of faith, and the one best 
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observed in practice, is (or at any rate used to be) that a man is 
bound to wear ear-rings. For these, as sure tradition shows, and 
no pious mariner would dare to doubt, act as a whetstone in all 
weathers to the keen edge of the eyes. Semble—as the lawyers say 
—that this idea was born of great phonetic facts, in the days when 
a seaman knew his duty, better than the way to spell it; and when, 
if his outlook were sharpened by a friendly wring from the captain 
of the watch, he never dreamed of a police-court. 

But Robin Lyth had never cared to ask why he wore ear-rings. 
His nature was not meditative. Enough for him that all the other 
men of Flamborough did so; and enough for them that their fathers 
had done it. Whether his own father had done so, was more than 
he could say, because he knew of no such parent ; and of that other 
necessity, a mother, he was equally ignorant. His first appearance 
at Flamborough, though it made little stir at the moment in a 
place of so many adventures, might still be considered unusual, and in 
some little degree, remarkable. So that Mistress Anerley was not 
wrong when she pressed upon Lieutenant Carroway how unwise it 
might be to shoot him, any more than Carroway himself was wrong 
in turning in at Anerley gate for breakfast. 

This he had not done without good cause of honest and loyal 
necessity. Free-trading Robin had predicted well the course of his 
pursuers. Rushing eagerly up the Dyke, and over its brim with their 
muskets, that gallant force of Revenue-men steadily scoured the 
neighbourhood ; and the further they went the worse they fared. 
There was not a horse standing down by a pool, with his stiff legs 
shut up into biped form, nor a cow staring blandly across an old 
rail, nor a sheep with a pectoral cough behind a hedge, nor a rabbit 
making rustle at the eyebrow of his hole, nor even a moot, that 
might either be a man, or hold a man inside it—whom or which those 
active fellows did not circumvent and poke into. In none of these, 
however, could they find the smallest breach of the strictest laws of 
the revenue ; until at last, having exhausted their bodies, by great zeal 
both of themselves and of mind, they braced them again to the duty 
of going, as promptly as possible, to breakfast. 

For a purpose of that kind few better places perhaps could be 
found than this Anerley Farm, though not at the best of itself just 
now, because of the denials of the season. It is asad truth about 
the heyday of the year, such as August is in Yorkshire—where they 
have no spring—that just when a man would like his victuals to 
rise to the mark of the period, to be simple yet varied, exhilarating 
yet substantial, the heat of the summer day defrauds its increased 
length for feeding. For instance, to cite a very trifling point—at 
least in some opinions—August has banished that bright content 
and most devout resignation which ensue the removal of a petted 
pig from this troublous world of grunt. The fat pig rolls in 
wallowing rapture, defying his friends to make pork of him yet, 
and hugs with complacence unpickleable hams. The partridge among 
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the pillared wheat, tenderly footing the way for his chicks, and 
teaching little balls of down to hop, knows how sacred are 
their lives to others as well as to himself; and the less paternal 
cock-pheasant scratches the ridge of green-shouldered potatoes, 
without fear of keeping them company at dinner. 

But though the bright glory of the griddle remains in suspense 
for the hoary mornings, and hooks that carried woodcocks once, and 
hope to do so yet again, are primed with dust instead of lard, and 
the frying-pan hangs on the cellar nail with a holiday gloss of raw 
mutton suet—yet is there still some comfort left, yet dappled brawn, 
and bacon streaked, yet golden-hearted eggs, and mushrooms quilted 
with pink satin, spiced beef carded with pellucid fat, buckstone cake, 
and bread scented with the ash of gorse bloom—of these and more 
that pave the way into the good-will of mankind, what lack have 
fine farm-houses ? 

And then again for the liquid duct, the softer and more sensitive, 
the one that is never out of season, but perennially brisk—here we 
have advantage of the gentle time that mellows thirst. The long 
ride of the summer sun makes men who are in feeling with him, and 
like him go up and down, not forego the moral of his labour, which 
is work and rest. Work all day, and light the rounded land with 
fruit and nurture, and rest at evening, looking through bright fluid, 
as the sun goes down. 

But times there are when sun and man, by stress of work, or 
clouds, or light, or it may be some Process of the Equinox, make 
draughts upon the untilted day, and solace themselves in the morn- 
ing. For lack of dew the sun draws lengthy sucks of cloud quite 
early, and men who have laboured far and dry, and scattered the rime 
of the night with dust, find themselves ready about 8 a.m. for the 
golden encouragement of gentle ale. 

The farm-house had an old porch of stone, with a bench of stone 
on either side, and pointed windows trying to look out under brows 
of ivy; and this porch led into the long low hall, where the breakfast 
was beginning. To say what was on the table would be only waste 
of time, because it has all been eaten so long ago; but the farmer 
was vexed because there were no shrimps. Not that he cared half 
the clip of a whisker for all the shrimps that ever bearded the sea, 
only that he liked to seem to love them, to keep Mary at work for 
him. The flower of his flock, and of all the flocks of the world of 
the universe to his mind, was his darling daughter Mary ; the strength 
of his love was upon her, and he liked to eat anything of her cooking. 

His body was too firm to fidget ; but his mind was out of its usual 
comfort, because the pride of his heart, his Mary, seemed to be 
hiding something from him. And with the justice to be expected 
from far clearer minds than his, being vexed by one, he was ripe: for 
the relief of snapping at fifty others. Mary, who could read him, as 
a sailor reads his compass, by the corner of one eye, awaited 
with good content the usual result—an outbreak of words upon the 
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indolent Willie, whenever that young farmer should come down to 
breakfast, then a comforting glance from the mother at her William, 
followed by a plate kept hot for him, and then a fine shake of the 
master’s shoulders, and a stamp of departure for business. But 
instead of that, what came to pass was this. 

In the first place, a mighty bark of dogs arose; as needs must be, 
where a man does his duty towards the nobler animals ; for sure it is 
that the dogs will not fail of their part. Then an inferior noise of 
men, crying, ‘ Good dog, good dog!’ and other fulsome flatteries, in 
the hope of avoiding any tooth-mark on their legs; and after that a 
shaking down and settlement of sounds, as if feet were brought into 
good order, and stopped. Then a tall man with a body full of 
corners, and a face of grim temper, stood in the doorway. 

‘Well, well, captain, now!’ cried Stephen Anerley, getting up 
after waiting to be spoken to, ‘the breath of us all is hard to get, 
with doing of our duty, sir. Come ye in, and sit doon to table, and 
his Majesty’s forces along 0’ ye.’ 

‘Cadman, Ellis, and Dick, be damned!’ the lieutenant shouted 
out to them; ‘you shall have all the victuals you want by-and-by. 
Cross legs, and get your winds up. Captain of the coast-defence, I 
am under your orders, in yourown house.’ Carroway was starving, as 
only a man with Jong and active jaws can starve; and now the appear- 
ance of the farmer’s mouth, half full of a kindly relish, made the 
emptiness of his own more bitter. But happen what might, he re- 
solved, as usual, to enforce strict discipline, to feed himself first, and 
his men in proper order. 

‘Walk in, gentlemen, all walk in,’ Master Anerley shouted, as if 
all men were alike, and coming to the door with an hospitable stride ; 
‘glad to see all of ye, upon my soulI am. Ye’ve hit upon the right 
time for coming too; though there might a’ been more upon the 
table. Mary, run, that’s a dear, and fetch your grandfather's big 
Sabbath carver. Them peaky little clams a’most puts out all my 
shoulder-blades, and wunna bite through a twine of gristle. Plates 
for all the gentlemen, Winnie lass! Bill, go and drah the black 
jarge full o’ yell.’ 

The farmer knew well enough that Willie was not down yet ; but 
this was his manner of letting people see that he did not approve of 
such hours. 

‘My poor lad Willie,’ said the mistress of the house, returning 
with a curtsey the brave lieutenant’s scrape, ‘I fear he hath the 
rheum again, overheating of himself after sungate.’ 

‘Ay, ay, I forgot. He hath to heat himself in bed again, with 
the sun upon his coverlid. Mary, lof, how many hours was ye up?’ 

‘Your daughter, sir,’ answered the lieutenant, with a glance at 
the maiden over the opal gleam of froth, which she had headed up 
for him ; ‘ your daughter has been down the Dyke before the sun was, 
and doing of her duty by the king and by his revenue. Mistress 
Anerley, your good health! Master Anerley, the like to you, and 
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your daughter, and all of your good household!’ Before they had 
finished their thanks for this honour, the quart-pot was set down 
empty. ‘A very pretty brew, sir, a pretty brew indeed! Fall back 
men! Have heed of discipline. A chalked line is what they want, 
sir. Mistress Anerley, your good health again! The air is now 
thirsty in the mornings. If those fellows could be given a bench 
against the wall—a bench against the wall is what they feel for with 
their legs. It comes so natural to their—yes, yes, their legs, and 
the crook of their heels, ma’am, from what they were brought up to 
sit upon. And if you have any beer brewed for washing days, ma’am, 
that is what they like, and the right thing for their bellies. Cad- 
man, Ellis, and Dick Hackerbody, sit down and be thankful.’ 

‘ But surely, Captain Carroway, you would never be happy to sit 
down without them. Look at their small clothes, the dust and the 
dirt! And their mouths show what you might make of them.’ 

‘Yes, madam, yes; the very worst of them is that. They are 
always looking out, here there and everywhere, for victuals ever- 
lasting. Let them wait their proper time, and then they do it 
properly.’ 

‘Their proper time is now, sir. Winnie, fill their horns up. 
Mary, wait you upon the officer. Captain Carroway, I will not have 
anybody starve in my house.’ 

* Madam, you are the lawgiver in your own house. Men of the 
coastguard, fall to upon your victuals.’ 

The lieutenant frowned horribly at his men, as much as to say, 
‘Take no advantage, but show your best manners; ’ and they touched 
their forelocks with a pleasant grin, and began to feed rapidly ; and 
verily their wives would havesaid that it was high time for them. Feed- 
ing, as a duty, was the order of the day, and discipline had no rank 
left. Good things appeared and disappeared, with the speedy doom 
of all excellence. Mary, and Winnie the maid, flitted in and out, 
like carrier-pigeons. 

‘Now when the situation comes to this,’ said the farmer at last, 
being heartily pleased with the style of their feeding and laughing, 
‘his Majesty hath made an officer of me, though void of his own 
writing. Mounted Fencibles, Filey Briggers, called in the foreign 
parts * Brigadiers.” Not that I stand upon sermonry about it, ex- 
cept in the matter of his Majesty’s health, as never is due without 
ardent spirits. But my wife hath a right to her own way, and never 
yet I knowed her go away from it.’ } 

‘Not so, by any means,’ the mistress said, and said it so quietly 
that some believed her; ‘I never was so much for that. Captain, 
you are a married man. But reason is reason, in the middle of us all, 
and what else should I say tomy husband? Mary lass, Mary lof, 
wherever is your duty? The captain hath the best pot empty.’ 

With a bright blush Mary sprang up to do her duty. In those 
days no girl was ashamed to blush; and the bloodless cheek savoured 
of small-pox. 
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‘ Hold up your head, my lof,’ her father said aloud, witha smile of 
tidy pride, and a pat upon her back ; ‘ no call to look at all ashamed, 
my dear. To my mind, captain, though I may be wrong, however, 
but to my mind this little maid may stan’ upright in the presence of 
downright any one.’ L 

‘ There lies the very thing that never should be said. Captain, 
you have seven children, or it may be eight of them justly. And 
the pride of life—Mary, you be off!’ 

Mary was glad to run away, for she liked not to be among so 
many men. But her father would not have her triumphed over. 

‘Speak for yourself, good wife,’ he said. ‘I know what you have 
got behind, as well as rooks know ploughtail. Captain, you never 
heard me say that the lass were any booty, but the very same as God 
hath made her, and thankful for straight legs and eyes. Howsoever, 
there might be worse-favoured maidens, without running out of the 
Riding.’ 

‘You may ride all the way to the city of London,’ the captain 
exclaimed, with a clench of his fist, ‘or even to Portsmouth, where 
my wife came from, and never find a maid fit to hold a candle for 
Mary to curl her hair by.’ 

The farmer was so pleased that he whispered something; but 
Carroway put his hand before his mouth, and said, ‘ Never, no never 
in the morning!’ But in spite of that, Master Anerley felt in his 
pocket for a key, and departed. 

* Wicked, wicked, is the word I use,’ protested Mrs. Anerley, ‘ for 
all this fribble about rooks and looks, and holding of candles, and 
curling of hair. When I was Mary’s age—oh, dear! It may not be 
so for your daughters, captain; but evil for mine was the day that 
- Invented those proud swinging-glasses.’ 

‘That you may pronounce, ma’am, and I will say Amen. Why, 
my eldest daughter in her tenth year now F 

‘Come, Captain Carroway,’ broke in the farmer, returning 
softly with a square old bottle; ‘how goes the fighting with the 
Crappos now? Put your legs up, and light your pipe, and tell us all 
the news.’ 

‘ Cadman, and Ellis, and Dick Hackerbody,’ the lieutenant of the 
coastguard shouted, ‘you have fed well. Be off, men; no more 
neglect of duty! Place an outpost at the fork of the Sewerby road, 
and strictly observe the enemy; while I hold a council of war with 
my brother officer, Captain Anerley. Half-a-crown for you, if you 
catch the rogue, half-a-crown each, and promotion of twopence. 
Attention, eyes right, make yourselves scarce! Well, now the rogues 
are gone, let us make ourselves at home. Anerley, your question is a 
dry one. A dry one; but this is uncommonly fine stuff! How the 
devil has it slipped through our fingers? Never mind that, inter 
amicos—sir, I was at school at Shrewsbury—but as to the war, sir, 
the service is going to the devil, for the want of pure principle.’ 

The farmer nodded; and his looks declared that to some extent 
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he felt it. He had got the worst side of some bargains that week; 
but his wife had another way of thinking. 

‘ Why, Captain Carroway, whatever could be purer? When you 
were at sea, had you ever a man of the downright: principles of 
Nelson ?’ 

‘ Nelson has done very well in his way; but he is a man who has 
risen too fast, as other men rise too slowly. Nothing in him; no 
substance, madam; I knew him as a youngster, and I could have 
tossed him on a marling-spike. And instead of feeding well, sir, he 
quite wore himself away. To my firm knowledge, he would scarcely 
turn the scale upon a good Frenchman of half of the peas. Every man 
should work his own way up, unless his father did it for him. In my 
time we had fifty men as good, and made no fuss about them.’ 

‘ And you not the last of them, captain, I dare say. Though I do 
love to hear of the Lord’s Lord Nelson, as the people call him. If 
ever a man fought his own way up——’ 

‘ Madam, I know him, and respect him well. He would walk up 
to the devil, with a sword between his teeth, and a boarder’s pistol in 
each hand. Madam, I leaped in that condition a depth of six 
fathoms and a half into the starboard mizen-chains of the French 
line-of-battle ship, “ Peace and Thunder.” ’ 

‘Oh, Captain Carroway, how dreadful! What had you to lay 
hold with ?” 

* At such times a man must not lay hold. My business was to 
lay about; and I did it to some purpose. This little slash across my 
eyes struck fire, and it does the same now by moonlight.’ 

One of the last men in the world to brag was Lieutenant Carro- 
way. Nothing but the great thirst of this morning, and strong 
necessity of quenching it, could ever have led him to speak about 
himself, and remember his own little exploits. But the farmer was 
pleased, and said, ‘ Tell us some more, sir.’ 

‘ Mistress Anerley,’ the captain answered, shutting up the scar 
which he was able to expand, by a means of a muscle of excitement ; 
‘ you know that a man should drop these subjects, when he has got a 
large family. I have been in the Army and the Navy, madam, and 
now I am in the Revenue; but my duty is first to my own house.’ 

‘Do take care, sir, I beg you to be careful. Those free-traders 
now are come to such a pitch, that any day or night they may shoot 
you.’ 

‘Not they, madam. No, they are not murderers. In a hand-to- 
hand conflict they might do it, as I might do the same to them. 
This very morning my men shot at the captain of all smugglers, 
Robin Lyth of Flamborough, with a hundred guineas upon his head. 
It was no wish of mine, but my breath was short to stop them, and a 
man with a family like mine can never despise a hundred guineas.’ 

‘Why, Sophy,’ said the farmer, thinking slowly with a frown, 
‘that must have been the noise come in at the window, when I were 
getting up this morning. I said, “ Why, there’s some poacher-fellow 
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popping at the conies,” and out I went straight to the warren to see. 
Three gunshots, or might a’ been four, How many men was you 
shooting at?’ 

‘The force under my command was in pursuit of one notorious 
criminal ; that well-known villain, Robin Lyth.’ 

‘ Captain, your duty is to do your duty. But without your own 
word for it, I never would believe that you brought four gun-muzzles 
down upon one man.’ 

‘The force under my command carried three guns only. It was 
not in their power to shoot off four.’ 

‘Captain, I never would have done it in your place. I call it no 
better than unmanly. Now go you not for to stir yourself amiss. 
To look thunder at me is what I laugh at. But many things are 
done in a hurry, Captain Carroway, and I take it that this was one 
of them.’ 

‘As to that, no! I will not have it. All was in thorough good 
order. I was never so much as a cable’s length behind, though the 
devil, some years ago, split my heel up, like his own, sir.’ 

‘ Captain, I see it, and I ask your pardon. Your men were out 
of reach of hollering. At our time of life the wind dies quick, from 
want of blowing oftener.’ 

‘Stuff!’ cried the captain. ‘ Who was the freshest that came to 
your hospitable door, sir? I will foot it with any man for six 
leagues, but not for half a mile, ma’am. I depart from nothing. I 
said, “Fire!” and tire they did, and they shall again. What do 
Volunteers know of the service ?’ 

‘Stephen, you shall not say a single other word;’ Mistress 
Anerley stopped her husband thus; ‘these matters are out of your 
line altogether ; because you have never taken anybody’s blood. The 
captain here is used to it, like all the sons of Belial, brought up in 
the early portions of the Holy Writ.’ 

Lieutenant Carroway’s acquaintance with the Bible was not more 
extensive than that of other officers, and comprised little more than 
the story of Joseph, and that of David and Goliath; so he bowed to 
his hostess for her comparison, while his gaunt and bristly coun- 
tenance gave way to a pleasant smile. For this officer of the British 
Crown had a face of strong features, and upon it, whatever he 
thought was told as plainly as the time of day is told by the clock in 
the kitchen. At the same time, Master Anerley was thinking that 
he might have said more than a host should say, concerning a matter 
which, after all, was no particular concern of his; whereas it was 
his special place to be kind to any visitor. All this he considered 
with a sound grave mind, and then stretched forth his right hand to 
the officer. 

Carroway, being a generous man, would not be outdone in apo- 
logies. So these two strengthened their mutual esteem, without any 
fighting—which generally is the quickest way of renewing respect— 
and Mistress Anerley, having been a little frightened, took credit to 
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herself for the good words she had used. Then the farmer, who seldom 
drank cordials, although he liked to see other people do it, set forth 
to see a man who was come about a rick, and sundry other business. 
But Carroway, in spite of all his boasts, was stiff, though he bravely 
denied that he could be; and when the good housewife insisted on 
his stopping, to listen to something that was much upon her mind, 
and of great importance to the revenue, he could not help owning 
that duty compelled him to smoke another pipe, and hearken, 


Cuapter IX. 
ROBIN COCKSCROFT. 


NoTHING ever was allowed to stop Mrs. Anerley from seeing to the 
bedrooms. She kept them airing for about three hours, at this time 
of the sun-stitch—as she called all the doings of the sun upon the sky 
—and then there was pushing, and probing, and tossing, and pulling, 
and thumping, and kneading of knuckles, till the rib of every feather 
was aching; and then (like dough before the fire) every well be- 
laboured tick was left to yeast itself awhile. Winnie, the maid, was 
as strong as a post, and wore them all out in bed-making. Carroway 
heard the beginning of this noise, but none of it meddled at all with 
his comfort ; he lay back nicely in a happy fit of chair, stretched his 
legs well upon a bench, and nodded, keeping slow time with the 
breathings of his pipe, and drawing a vapoury dream of ease. He 
had fared many stony miles afoot that morning; and feet, legs, and 
body were now less young than they used to be once upon a time. 
Looking up sleepily, the captain had idea of a pretty young face 
hanging over him, and a soft voice saying, ‘ It was me who did it all,’ 
which was very good grammar jn those days; ‘will you forgive me? 
But I could not help it, and you must have been sorry to shoot him,’ 

‘Shoot everybody who attempts to land,’ the weary man ordered 
drowsily ; ‘ Mattie, once more, you are not to dust my pistols.’ 

‘I could not be happy without telling you the truth, the soft 
voice continued, ‘ because I told you such a dreadful story. And now— 
oh, here comes mother!’ 

‘What has come over you this morning, child? You do the 
most extraordinary things, and now you cannot let the captain rest.. 
Go round and look for eggs this very moment. You will want to be 
playing fine music next. Now, captain, I am at your service, if you 
please, unless you feel too sleepy.’ 

‘Mistress Anerley, I never felt more wideawake in all my life. 
We of the service must snatch a wink whenever we can, but with one 
eye open ; and it is not often that we see such charming sights.’ 

The farmer’s wife having set the beds to ‘plump,’ had stolen a 
look at the glass, and put on her second-best Sunday cap, in honour 
of a real officer; and she looked very nice indeed, especially when 
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she received a compliment. But she had seen too much of life to be 
disturbed thereby. 

‘Ah, Captain Carroway, what ways you have of getting on with 
simple people, while you are laughing all the time at them. It comes 
of the foreign war experience, going on so long, that in the end we 
shall all be foreigners. But one place there is that you never can 
conquer, nor Boneypart himself, to my belief.’ 

‘Ah, you mean Flamborough—Flamborough, yes! It is a nest 
of cockatrices.’ 

‘Captain, it is nothing of the sort. It is the most honest place 
in all the world. A man may throw a guinea on the cross-roads in 
the night, and have it back from Dr. Upandown any time within 
seven years. You ought to know by this time what they are ; hard 
as it is to get among them.’ 

*I only know that they can shut their mouths; and the devil 
himself—I beg your pardon, madam—Old Nick himself never could 
unscrew them.’ 

‘You are right, sir. I know their manner well. They are open 
as the sky with one another, but close as the grave to all the world 
outside them, and most of all to people of authority like you.’ 

‘ Mistress Anerley, you have just hit it. Not a word can I get out 
of them. The name of the king—God bless him!—seems to have 
no weight among them.’ 

‘And you cannot get at them, sir, by any dint of money, or even 
by living in the midst of them. The only way to do it is by kin of 
blood, or marriage. And that is how I come to know more about 
them than almost anybody else outside. My master can scarcely win 
a word of them even, kind as he is, and well-spoken; and neither 
might I, though my tongue was tenfold, if it were not for Joan 
Cockscroft. But being Joan’s cousin, I am like one of themselves.’ 

*Cockscroft! Cockscroft? I have heard that name. Do they 
keep the public-house there ?’ 

The lieutenant was now on the scent of duty, and assumed his 
most knowing air, the sole effect of which was to put everybody upon 
guard against him. For this was a man of no subtlety, but straight- 
forward, downright, and ready to believe; and his cleverest device 
was to seem to disbelieve. 

‘The Cockscrofts keep no public-house,’ Mrs. Anerley answered, 
with a little flush of pride; ‘why, she was half-niece to my own 
grandmother, and never was beer in the family. Not that it would 
have been wrong, if it was. Captain, you are thinking of Widow 
Precious, licensed to the Cod with the Hook in his Gills. I should 
have thought, sir, that you might have known a little more of 
your neighbours having fallen below the path of life by reason of 
bad bank-tokens. Banking came up in her parts like dog-madness, 
as it might have done here, if our farmers were the fools to handle 
their cash with gloves on. And Joan became robbed by the fault of 
her trustees, the very best bakers in Scarborough, though Robin never 
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married her for it, thank God! Still it was very sad, and scarcely 
bears describing of, and pulled them in the crook of this world’s swing 
to a lower pitch than if they had robbed the folk that robbed and 
ruined them. And Robin so was driven to the fish again, which he 
always had hankered after. It must have been before you heard of 
this coast, captain, and before the long war was so hard on us, that 
everybody about these parts was to double his bags by banking, and 
no man was right to pocket his own guineas, for fear of his own wife 
feeling them. And bitterly such were paid out for their cowardice 
and swindling of their own bosoms.’ 

‘I have heard of it often, and it served them right. Master 
Anerley knew where his money was safe, ma’am !’ 

‘Neither Captain Robin Cockscroft nor his wife was in any way 
to blame,’ answered Mrs. Anerley. ‘I have framed my mind to tell 
you about them ; and I will do it truly, if I am not interrupted. Two 
hammers never yet drove a nail straight, and I make a rule of silence, 
when my betters wish to talk.’ 

‘Madam, you remind me of my own wife. She asks me a ques- 
tion, and she will not let me answer.’ 

‘That is the only way I know of getting on. Mistress Carroway 
must understand you, captain. I was at the point of telling you 
how my cousin Joan was married, before her money went, and when 
she was really good-looking. I was quite a child, and ran along the 
shore to see it. It must have been in the high summer time, with 
the weather fit for bathing, and the sea as smooth as a duck-pond. 
And Captain Robin, being well-to-do, and established with everything 
except a wife, and pleased with the pretty smile and quiet ways of 
Joan—for he never had heard of her money, mind—put his oar into 
the sea and rowed from Flamborough all the way to Filey Brigg, 
with thirty-five fishermen after him; for the Flamborough people 
make a point of seeing one another through their troubles. And 
Robin was known for the handsomest man, and the uttermost fisher 
of the landing, with three boats of his own, and good birth, and long 
sea-lines. And there at once they found my cousin Joan, with her 
trustees, come overland, four waggons and a cart in all of them ; and 
after they were married, they burned sea-weed, having no fear in 
those days of invasions. And a merry day they made of it, and rowed 
back by the moonshine. For every one liked and respected Captain 
Cockscroft on account of his skill with the deep sea-lines, and the 
openness of his hands when full—a wonderful quiet and harmless 
man, as the manner is of all great fishermen. They had bacon for 
breakfast whenever they liked, and a guinea to lend to anybody in 
distress. 

‘Then suddenly one morning, when his hair was growing grey, 
and his eyes getting weary of the night work, so that he said his 
young Robin must grow big enough to learn all the secrets of the 
fishes, while his father took a spell in the blankets, suddenly there 
came to them a shocking piece of news. All his wife’s bit of money, 
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and his own as well, which he had been putting by from year to year, 
was lost in a new-fangled Bank, supposed as faithful as the Bible. 
Joan was very nearly crazed about it; but Captain Cockscroft never 
heaved a sigh, though they say it was nearly seven hundred guineas. 
“There are fish enough still in the sea,” he said ; “and the Lord has 
spared our children. I will build a new boat, and not think of 
feather-beds.” 

‘Captain Carroway, he did so, and everybody knows what befell 
him. The new boat, built with his own hands, was called the “ Mercy 
Robin,” from his only son and daughter, little Mercy and poor Robin. 
The boat is there as bright as ever, scarlet within, and white outside ; 
but the name is painted off, because the little dears are in their 
graves. Two nicer children were never seen, clever, and sprightly, 
and good to learn; they never even took a common bird’s nest, I have 
heard, but loved all the little things the Lord has made, as if with 
a foreknowledge of going early home to Him. Their father came 
back very tired one morning, and went up the hill to his breakfast, 
and the children got into the boat and pushed off, in imitation of 
their daddy. It came on to blow, as it does down there, without a 
single whiff of warning, and when Robin awoke for his middle-day 
meal, the bodies of his little ones were lying on the table. And 
from that very day Captain Cockscroft, and his wife, began to grow 
old very quickly. The boat was recovered without much damage; 
and in it he sits by the hour on dry land, whenever there is no one 
on the cliffs to see him, with his hands upon his lap, and his eyes 
upon the place where his dear little children used to sit. Because he 
has always taken whatever fell upon him gently; and of course that 
makes it ever so much worse, when he dwells upon the things that 
come inside of him.’ 

‘Madam, you make me feel quite sorry for him,’ the lieutenant 
exclaimed, as she began to cry. ‘If even one of my little ones was 
drowned, I declare to you, I cannot tell what I should be like And 
to lose them all at once, and as his own wife perhaps would say, 
because he was thinking of his breakfast! And when he had been 
robbed, and the world all gone against him! Madam, it is a long 
time, thank God, since I heard so sad a tale.’ 

‘Now you would not, captain, I am sure you would not,’ said 
Mistress Anerley, getting up a smile, yet freshening his perception of 
a tear as well; ‘ you would never have the heart to destroy that poor 
old couple, by striking the last prop from under them. By the will 
of the Lord, they are broken down enough. They are quietly hob- 
bling to their graves, and would you be the man to come and knock 
them on their heads ?’ 

‘Mistress Anerley, have you ever heard that I am a brute and 
inhuman? Madam, I have no less than seven children, and I hope 
to have fourteen.’ 

‘I hope with all my heart you may. And you will deserve them 
all, for promising so very kindly not to shoot poor Robin Lyth.’ 
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‘Robin Lyth! I never spoke of him, madam. He is outlawed, 
condemned, with a fine reward upon him. We shot at him to-day, 
we shall shoot at him again; and before very long we must hit him. 
Ma’am, it is my duty to the king, the Constitution, the service I 
belong to, and the babes I have begotten.’ 

‘ Blood-money poisons all innocent mouths, sir, and breaks out 
for generations. And for it you will have to take three lives, Robin’s, 
the captain’s, and my dear old cousin Joan’s.’ 

‘Mistress Anerley, you deprive me of all satisfaction. It is just 
my luck, when my duty was so plain, and would pay so well for 
doing of.’ 

‘Listen now, captain. It is my opinion, and I am generally 
borne out by the end, that instead of a hundred pounds for killing 
Robin Lyth, you may get a thousand for preserving him alive. Do 
you know how he came upon this coast, and how he has won his 
extraordinary name ?’ 

‘I have certainly heard rumours; scarcely any two alike. But I 
took no heed of them. My duty was to catch him; and it mattered 
not a straw to me, who or what he was. But now I must really beg 
to know all about him, and what makes you think such things of him. 
Why should that excellent old couple hang upon him? and what can 
make him worth such a quantity of money? Honestly, of course, 
I mean; honestly worth it, ma’am, without any cheating of his 
Majesty.’ 

‘Captain Carroway,’ his hostess said, not without a little blush, 
as she thought of the king, and his revenue ; ‘ cheating of his Majesty 
is a thing we leave for others. But if you wish to hear the story of 
that young man, so far as known, which is not so even in Flam- 
borough, you must please to come on Sunday, sir; for Sunday is the 
only day that I can spare for clacking, as the common people say. I 
must be off now; I have fifty things to see to. Andon Sunday my 
master has his best things on, and loves no better than to sit with his 
legs up, and a long clay pipe lying on him down below his waist (or, 
to speak more correctly, where it used to be, as he might indeed 
almost say the very same of me) and then not to speak a word, but 
hear other folk tell stories, that might not have made such a dinner 
as himself. And as for dinner, sir, if you will do the honour to dine 
with them that are no more than in the volunteers, a saddle of good 
mutton fit for the Body-guards to ride upon, the men with the skins 
around them all turned up, will be ready just at one o'clock, if the 
parson lets us out.’ 

‘My dear madam, I shall scarcely care to look at any slice of 
victuals until one o’clock on Sunday, by reason of looking forward.’ 

After all, this was not such a gross exaggeration, Anerley Farm 
being famous for its cheer; whereas the poor lieutenant, at the best 
of times, had as much as he could do to make both ends meet; and 
his wife, though a wonderful manager, could give him no better than 
coarse bread, and almost coarser meat. 
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‘ And, sir, if your good lady would oblige us also , 

‘No, madam, no!’ he cried with vigorous decision, having found 
many festive occasions spoiled by excess of loving vigilance; ‘ we 
thank you most truly; but I must say “no.” She would jump at the 
chance; but a husband must consider. You may have heard it men- 
tioned that the Lord is now considering about the production of an 
eighth little Carroway.’ 

‘Captain, I have not, or I should not so have spoken. But with 
all my heart I wish you joy.’ 

‘I have pleasure, I assure you, in the prospect, Mistress Anerley. 
My friends make wry faces; but I blow them away. “ Tush!” I say, 
“tush, sir! at the rate we are now fighting, and exhausting all 
British material, there cannot be too many, sir, of mettle such as 
mine!” What do you say to that, madam?’ 

‘Sir, I believe it is the Lord’s own truth. And true it is also 
that our country should do more to support the brave hearts that 
fight for it.’ 

Mrs. Anerley sighed, for she thought of her younger son, by his 
own perversity launched into the thankless peril of fighting England’s 
battles. His death at any time might come home, if any kind per- 
son should take the trouble even to send news of it; or he might lie 
at the bottom of the sea unknown, even while they were talking. 

But Carroway buttoned up his coat and marched, after a pleasant 
and kind farewell. In the course of hard service. he had seen much 
grief, and suffered plenty of bitterness, and he knew that it is not the 
part of a man to multiply any of -his troubles but children. He went 
about his work, and he thought of all his comforts, which need not 
have taken very long to count, but he added to their score by not 
counting them, and by the selfsame process diminished that of 
troubles. And thus upon the whole he deserved his Sunday dinner, 
and the tale of his hostess after it, not a word of which was Mary 
allowed to hear, for some subtle reason of her mother’s. But the 
farmer heard it all, and kept interrupting so, when his noddings and 
the joggings of his pipe allowed, or perhaps one should say compelled 
him, that merely for the courtesy of saving common time, it is better 
now to set it down without them. Moreover, there are many things 
well worthy of production, which she did not produce, for reasons 
which are now no hindrance. And the foremost of those reasons is 
that the lady did not know the things; the second, that she could 
not tell them clearly as a man might ; and the third and best of all, 
that if she could, she would not do so. In which she certainly was 
quite right; for it would have become her very badly, as the cousin 
of Joan Cockscrott (half removed, and upon the mother’s side), and 
therefore kindly received at Flamborough, and admitted into the 
inner circle, and allowed to buy fish at wholesale prices, if she had 
turned round upon all these benefits, and described all the holes to be 
found in the place, for the teaching of a Revenue officer. 

Still, it must be clearly understood that the nature of the people 
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is fishing. They never were known to encourage free-trading, but 
did their very utmost to protect themselves; and if they had pro- 
duced the very noblest free-trader, born before the time of Mr. Cobden, 
neither the credit nor the blame was theirs. 


CHAPTER X. 
ROBIN LYTH. 


Hatr a league to the north of bold Flamborough Head, the billows 
have carved for themselves a little cove among cliffs which are 
rugged, but not very high. This opening is something like the 
grain-shoot of a mill, or a screen for riddling gravel, so steep is the 
pitch of the ground, and so narrow the shingly ledge at the bottom. 
And truly in bad weather and at high tides, there is no ‘shingle 
ledge at all, but the crest of the wave volleys up the incline, and the 
surf rushes on to the top of it. For the cove, though sheltered from 
other quarters, receives the full brunt of north-easterly gales, and 
offers no safe anchorage. But the hardy fishermen make the most of 
its scant convenience, and gratefully call it ‘ North Landing ;’ albeit 
both wind and tide must be in good humour, or the only thing sure 
of any landing is the sea. The long desolation of the sea rolls in 
with a sound of melancholy, the grey fog droops its fold of drizzle “in 
the leaden-tinted troughs, the pent cliffs overhang the flapping of 
the sail, and a few yards of pebble and of weed are all that a boat 
may come home upon harmlessly. Yet here in the old time landed 
men who carved the shape of England; and here, even in these lesser 
days, are landed uncommonly fine cod. 

The difficulties of the feat are these—to get ashore soundly, and 
then to make it good; and after that to clench the exploit by getting 
on land, which is yet a harder step. Because the steep of the ground, 
like a staircase void of stairs, stands facing you, and the cliff upon 
either side juts up close, to forbid any flanking movement, and the 
scanty scarp denies fair start for a rush at the power of the hill-front. 
Yet here must the heavy boats beach themselves, and wallow and 
yaw in the shingly roar, while their cargo and crew get out of them, 
their gunwales swinging from side to side, in the manner of a porpoise 
rolling, and their stem and stern going up and down, like a pair of 
lads at see-saw. 

But after these heavy boats have endured all that, they have not 
found their rest yet, without a crowning effort. Up that gravelly 
and gliddery ascent, which changes every groove and run at every 
sudden shower, but never grows any the softer, up that the heavy 
boats must make clamber somehow, or not a single timber of their 
precious frames is safe. A big rope from the capstan of the summit 
is made fast, as soon as the tails of the jackasses (laden with three 
ewt. of fish apiece) have wagged their last flick at the brow of the 
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steep; and then with ‘ yo-heave-ho’ above and below, through the 
eliffs echoing over the dull sea, the groaning and grinding of the 
stubborn tug begin. Each boat has her own special course to 
travel up, and her own special berth of safety, and she knows every 
jag that will gore her on the road, and every flint from which she 
will strike fire. By dint of sheer sturdiness of arms, legs, and lungs, 
keeping true time with the pant and the shout, steadily goes it with 
hoist and haul, and cheerily undulates the melody of call, that rallies 
them all with a strong will together. Until the steep bluff and the 
burden cf the bulk by masculine labour are conquered, and a long 
xow of powerful pinnaces displayed, as a mounted battery, against 
the fishful sea. With a view to this clambering ruggedness of life, 
all of these boats receive from their cradle a certain limber rake and 
accommodating curve, instead of a straight pertinacity of keel, that so 
they may ride over all the scandals of this arduous world. And 
ihappen what may to them, when they are at home, and gallantly 
balanced on the brow-line of the steep, they make a bright show upon 
the dreariness of coastland, hanging as they do above the gullet of 
the deep. Painted outside with the brightest of scarlet, and inside 
‘with the purest white, at a little way off they resemble gay butter- 
flies, preening their wings for a flight into the depth. 

Here it must have been, and in the middle of all these, that the 
very famous Robin Lyth—prophetically treating him, but free as yet 
of fame, or name, and simply unable to tell himself—shone in the 
doubt of the early daylight (as a tidy-sized cod, if forgotten, might 
have shone) upon the morning of St. Swithin, a.p. 1782. 

The day and the date were remembered long by all the good people 
of Flamborough, from the coming of a turn of long bad luck and a 
bitter time of starving. For the weather of the summer had been 
worse than usual—which is no little thing to say—and the fish had 
expressed their opinion of it by the eloquent silence of absence. 
Therefore as the whole place lives on fish, whether in the fishy or 
the fiscal form, goodly apparel was becoming very rare, even upon 
high Sundays ; and stomachs, that might have looked well beneath it, 
sank into unobtrusive grief. But it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing; and turns are the essence of one very vital part. 

Suddenly over the village had flown the news of a noble arrival of 
fish. From the cross-roads and the public-house, and the licensed 
head-quarters of pepper and snuff, and the loophole where a sheep had 
been known to hang, in times of better trade, but never could dream of 
hanging now; also from the window of the man who had had a hundred 
heads (superior to his own) shaken at him, because he set up for making 
breeches, in opposition to the women, and showed a few patterns of what 
he could do, if any man of legs would trade with him,—from all these 
head-centres of intelligence, and others not so prominent but equally 
potent, into the very smallest hole it went (like the thrill in a 
troublesome tooth) that here was a chance come of feeding, a chance 
at last of feeding. For the man on the cliff, the despairing watch- 
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man, weary of fastening his eyes upon the sea, through constant fog 
and drizzle, at length had discevered the well-known flicker, the 
grassy flaw, and the hovering of gulls, and had run along Weighing 
Lane so fast, to tell his good news in the village, that down he fell 
and broke his leg, exactly opposite the tailor’s shop. And this was on 
St. Swithin’s eve. 

There was nothing to be done that night of course, for mackerel 
must be delicately worked ; but long before the sun arose, all Flam- 
borough, able to put leg in front of leg, and some who could not yet 
do that, gathered together where the landhold was, above the incline 
for the launching of the boats. Here was a medley, not of fisher-folk 
alone, and all their bodily belongings, but also the thousand things 
that have no soul, and get kicked about and sworn at much, because 
they cannot answer. Rollers, buoys, nets, kegs, swabs, fenders, 
blocks, buckets, kedges, corks, buckie-pots, oars, poppies, tillers, 
sprits, gaffs, and every kind of gear (more than Theocritus himself 
could tell) lay about, and rolled about, and upset their own masters, 
here and there and everywhere, upon this half-acre of slip and stumble, 
at the top of the boat-channel down to the sea, and in the faint 
rivalry of three vague lights, all making darkness visible. 

For very ancient lanterns, with a gentle horny glimmer, and loop- 
holes of large exaggeration at the top, were casting upon anything 
quite within their reach a general idea of the crinkled tin that framed 
them, and a shuffle of inconstant shadows, but refused to shed any 
light on friend or stranger, or clear up suspicions more than three 
yards off. In rivalry with these appeared the pale disc of the moon, 
just setting over the western highlands, and ‘ drawing straws’ through 
summer haze ; while away in the north-east over the sea, a slender 
irregular wisp of grey, so weak that it seemed as if it were being 
blown away, betokened the intention of the sun to restore clear ideas 
of number and of figure by-and-by. But little did anybody heed 
such things; every one ran against everybody else, and all was eager- 
ness, haste, and bustle for the first great launch of the Flamborough 
boats, all of which must be taken in order. 

But when they laid hold of the boat No. 7, which used to be the 
‘Mercy Robin,’ and were jerking the timber shores out, one of the 
men stooping under her stern beheld something white and gleaming. 
He put his hand down to it; and lo, it was a child, in imminent 
peril of a deadly crush, as the boat came heeling over. ‘ Hold hard!’ 
cried the man, not in time with his voice, but in time with his sturdy 
shoulder, to delay the descent of the counter. Then he stooped 
underneath, while they steadied the boat, and drew forth a child in a 
white linen dress, heartily asleep and happy. 

There was no time to think of any children now, even of a man’s own 
fine breed, and the boat was beginning much to chafe upon the rope, 
and thirty or forty fine fellows were all waiting, loth to hurry Captain 
Robin (because of the many things he had dearly lost), yet straining 
upon their own hearts, to stand still. And the captain could not find 
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his wife, who had slipped aside of the noisy scene, to have her own 
little ery, because of the dance her children would have made, if they 
had lived to see it. 

There were plenty of other women running all about to help, 
and to talk, and to give the best advice to their husbands and to one 
another; but most of them naturally had their own babies, and if 
words came to action, quite enough to do to nurse them. On this 
account, Cockscroft could do no better, bound as he was to rush 
forth upon the sea, than lay the child gently aside of the stir, and 
cover him with an old sail, and leave word with an ancient woman 
for his wife when found. The little boy slept on calmly still, in 
spite of all the din and uproar, the song and the shout, the tramp 
of heavy feet, the creaking of capstans, and the thump of bulky 
oars, and the crash of ponderous rollers. Away went these upon 
their errand to the sea, and then came back the grating roar and 
plashy jerks of launching, the plunging, and the gurgling, and the 
quiet. murmur of cleft waves. 

That child slept on, in the warm good luck of having no boat- 
keel launched upon him, nor even a human heel of bulk as likely to 
prove fatal. And the ancient woman fell asleep beside him; because 
at her time of life it was unjust that she should be astir so early. 
And it happened that Mistress Cockscroft followed her troubled 
husband down the steep, having something in her pocket for him, 
which she failed to fetch to hand. So every body went about its 
own business (according to the laws of nature), and the old woman 
slept by the side of the child, without giving him a corner of her 
scarlet shawl. 

But when the day was broad and brave, and the spirit of the 
air was vigorous, and every cliff had a colour of its own, and a 
character to come out with; and beautiful boats, upon a shining 
sea, flashed their oars, and went up waves, which clearly were the 
stairs of heaven; and never a woman, come to watch her husband, 
could be sure how far he had carried his obedience in the matter of 
keeping his hat and coat on; neither could anybody say what next 
those very clever fishermen might be after—nobody having a spy- 
glass—but only this being understood all round, that hunger and 
salt were the victuals for the day, and the children must chew the 
mouse-trap baits, until their dads came home again; yet in spite 
of all this, with lightsome hearts (so hope outstrips the sun, and 
soars with him behind her) and a strong will, up the hill they went, 
to do without much breakfast, but prepare for a glorious supper. 
For mackerel are good fish that do not strive to live for ever, but 
seem glad to support the human race. 

Flamburians speak a rich burr of their own, broadly and hand- 
somely distinct from that of outer Yorkshire. The same sagacious 
contempt for all hot haste and hurry (which people of impatient 
fibre are too apt to call ‘a drawl”) may here be found, as in other 
Yorkshire, guiding and retarding well that headlong instrument, 
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the tongue. Yet even here there is an advantage on the side of 
Flamborough—a longer resonance, a larger breadth, a deeper power 
of melancholy, and a stronger turn up of the tail of discourse, by 
some called the end of a sentence. Over and above all these, there 
dwell in ‘ Little Denmark’ many words, foreign to the real York- 
shireman. But alas! these merits of their speech cannot be embodied 
in print, without sad trouble, and result (if successful) still more 
saddening. Therefore it is proposed to let them speak in our 
inferior tongue, and to try to make them be not so very long about 
it. For when they are left to themselves entirely, they have so 
much solid matter to express, and they ripen it in their minds and 
throats with a process so deliberate, that strangers might condemn 
them briefly, and be off without hearing half of it. Whenever this 
happens to a Flamborough man, he finishes what he proposed to say, 
and then says it all over again to the wind. 

When the ‘ lavings’ of the village (as the weaker part, unfit for 
sea and left behind, were politely called, being very old men, 
women, and small children), full of conversation, came, upon their 
way back from the tide, to the gravel brow now bare of boats, they 
could not help discovering there the poor old woman that fell asleep, 
because she ought to have been in bed, and by her side a little boy, 
who seemed to have no bed at all. The child lay above her in a 
tump of stubbly grass, where Robin Cockscroft had laid him; he had 
tossed the old sail off, perhaps in a dream, and he threatened to roll 
down upon the Granny. The contrast between his young beautiful 
face, white raiment, and readiness to roll, and the ancient woman’s 
weary age (which it would be ungracious to describe), and scarlet 
shawl which she could not spare, and satisfaction to lie still—as the 
best thing left her now to do—this difference between them was 
enough to take anybody’s notice, in the well-established sun. 

‘ Nanny Pegler, get oop wi’ ye!’ cried a woman even older, but of 
tougher constitution. ‘Shame on ye to lig aboot so. Be ye browt to 
bed this toime o’ loife ?’ 

‘A wonderful foine babby for sich an owd moother!’ another 
proceeded with the elegant joke; ‘and foine swaddles too, wi’ solid 
gowd upon ’em !’ 

‘Stan’ ivery one o’ ye oot o’ the way, cried ancient Nanny, now 
as wide awake as ever; ‘ Master Robin Cockscroft gie ma t’ bairn, 
an’ nawbody sall hev him but Joan Cockscroft.’ 

Joan Cockscroft, with a heavy heart, was lingering far behind 
the rest, thinking of the many merry launches, when her smart 
young Robin would have been in the boat with his father, and her 
pretty little Mercy, clinging to her hand, upon the homeward road, 
and prattling of the fish to be caught that day; and inasmuch as 
Joan had not been able to get face to face with her husband on the 
beach, she had not yet heard of the stranger child. But soon the 
women sent a little boy to fetch her, and she came among them, 
wondering what it could be. For now a debate of some vigour was 
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arising upon a momentous and exciting point, though not so keen 
by a hundredth part as it would have been twenty years afterwards. 
For the eldest old woman had pronounced her decision. 

*Tell ye wat, ah dean’t think bud wat yon bairn mud be a 
Frogman.’ 

This caused some panic and a general retreat; for though the 
immortal Napoleon had scarcely finished changing his teeth as yet, a 
chronic uneasiness about Crappos haunted that coast already, and 
they might have sent this little boy to pave the way, being capable 
of almost everything. 

*Frogman !’ cried the old woman next to her by birth, and 
believed to have higher parts, though not yet ripe. ‘Na, na, what 
Frogman here? Frogmen ha’ skinny shanks, and larks’ heels, and 
holes down their bodies like lamperns. No sign of no frog aboot 
yon bairn. As fair asa wench, and as clean as a tyke. A’ mought 
a’most been born in Flaambro’. And what gowd ha’ Crappos got, 
poor divils ?’ 

This opened the gate for a clamour of discourse; for there surely 
could be no denial of her words. And yet while her elder was alive 
and out of bed, the habit of the village was to listen to her say, 
unless any man of equal age arose to countervail it. But while they 
were thus divided, Mrs. Cockscroft came, and they stood aside. For 
she had been kind to everybody, when her better chances were ; and 
now in her trouble all were grieved because she took it so to heart. 
Joan Cockscroft did not say a word, but glanced at the child with 
some contempt. In spite of white linen and yellow gold, what was 
he to her own dead Robin ? 

But suddenly this child, whatever he was, and vastly soever 
inferior, opened his eyes and sent home their first glance to the very 
heart of Joan Cockscroft. It was the exact look—or so she always 
said—of her dead angel, when she denied him something, for the 
sake of his poor dear stomach. With an outburst of tears, she flew 
straight to the little one, snatched him in her arms, and tried to 
cover him with kisses. 

The child, however, in a lordly manner, did not seem to like it. 
He drew away his red lips, and gathered up his nose, and passion 
flew out of his beautiful eyes, higher passion than that of any Cocks-. 
croft. And he tried to say something, which no one could make 
out. And women of high consideration, looking on, were wicked 
enough to be pleased at this, and say that he must be a young lord, 
and they had quite foreseen it. But Joan knew what children are, 
and soothed him down so, with delicate hands, and a gentle look, and 
a subtle way of warming his cold places, that he very soon began to 
euddle into her, and smile. Then she turned round to the other 
people, with both of his arms flung round her neck, to his cheek 
laid on her shoulder, and she only said, ‘ The Lord hath sent him.’ 


(To be continued). 





Eayrpr AND THE PrE-Homeric GREEKS. 


OMER has been called by a very late Greek poet of the Antho- 
logy, ‘ the second sun of the life of Hellas.’ In the warm light 
of his poem a world of men is alive, a world that we know from no 
other source. The sunshine of Homer breaks for a moment through 
the darkness of time, and the Achaeans and Danaans, when that light 
is withdrawn, fade back again into the obscurity that shrouded them 
before, like Children of the Mist. Of their history and of the de- 
velopment of their civilisation before the Homeric age, we have no 
authentic account, and of what befell them when the epics fail us, up 
to the moment when Greek literary records begin, we learn but vaguely 
from legend and tradition. Yet it is plain that a people so essentially 
civilised as the people amidst whom Homer sung, must have had a 
long training in experience of life, and in the knowledge of foreign 
culture. On the nature of that training and that early history, it has 
for some time been believed that light was cast by the Egyptian 
monuments. Within the last year, however, the ‘ History of Egypt,’ 
by Dr. Brugsch, has been published and translated into English. 
The aim of some chapters in that learned work is to destroy the idea 
that the prehistoric Greeks had any connection with Egypt. The 
present article will be devoted to a consideration of the arguments 
for and against the opinions that the ancestors of Homer’s Greeks 
were well acquainted with the empire on the Nile. It may beas 
well, in the first place, to sketch a picture of what that empire was 
like, in the distant years when the Achaeans and Danaans did not yet 
possess their sacred poet. 

When we read Homer, we find ourselves in the morning of the 
world. Society has not yet fixed, by hard and fast limits, the special 
duties and conditions of human existence. The division of labour is 
still all but unknown. The king of one island may become the thrall, 
the swineherd, in another. The leader in war is a carpenter, a ship- 
wright, a mason in time of peace. The merchant is a pirate on 
occasion, and the pirate a merchant. Each day brings variety and 
adventure to men who are ready for every vicissitude, and who still 
find in all experience, in war, storm, and shipwreck, in voyage of 
discovery, in the marvels of great towns, and in the peril of enchanted 
islands, something delightfully fresh and strange. The Homerie 
Greeks, in spite of the orderliness of their public and domestic life, 
are still like children, easily moved to wonder, easily adapting them- 
selves to every change of fortune, and only impatient of du! drill, and 
of routine. 

With Homer’s men, we live in a young world ; but on their very 
border, and within their knowledge, there existed a world already 
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old, rich, artificial, and the slave of habit. The island of Crete was a 
part of heroic Greece; it owned Agamemnon as its over-lord, and 
from Crete he drew some of his bravest warriors. Within five days’ 
sail of the island (if a ship had a fair north wind in her sails), were 
the mouths of ‘the River of Egypt,’ and the ‘most fruitful fields of 
the Egyptian men’ (Odyssey, xiv. 257). In Egypt, when Homer 
sung, civilisation had passed its noon, and was declining to its even- 
ing. Thus in ‘ Hundred-gated Thebes, where lies the greatest store 
of wealth in the houses’ (Iliad, ix. 381; Odyssey, iv. 127), were 
already found the extremes of wealth and poverty, and the fixed 
divisions of society. Already the day-long and life-long labour which 
the Greeks detested deformed the bodies of the artisans. 


The weaver, within his four walls, is more wretched than a woman ; his 
knees are lifted to the height of his heart, he never breathes the free air. 
. . . » The armourer has great toil and labour when he carries his wares 
into far-off countries. A heavy price he must pay for his beasts of burden 
when he sets out on his journey, and scarce has he returned to his home 
when again he must depart Every worker in metals fares more 
hardly than the delvers in the fields. His fields are the wood he works on, 
his tools the metal wherewith he toils. In the night, when he should be 
free, he is labouring still, after all that his hands have wrought during the 
day. Yes, through the night he toils by the light of the burning torches. 
. . . « Thus all arts and trades are toilsome; but do thou, my son, love 
letters and cleave to them. Letters alone are no vain word in this world; 
he who betakes himself to them is honoured by all men, even from his 
childhood. He it is that goes forth on embassies and that knows not 
poverty.—(Maspéro, ‘ Histoire Ancienne de lOrient,’ p. 127. Translation 
of Egyptian epistle.) 


What a modern picture this is! How unlike anything that Homer 
has to draw, though he, too, pities the toil of the woman who lives by 
her loom, and of the woman grinding at the mill! The letter from 
which this sketch of Egyptian life is quoted was written by a certain 
scribe under the Nineteenth Dynasty, some fourteen hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. It was written, probably, at the very time 
when the children of Israel were suffering from cruel taskmasters, 
who ‘ made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and brick, 
and all manner of service in the field; all their service, wherein they 
made them serve, was with rigour.’ To that Egypt, where the 
Hebrews were bond-slaves, the ancestors of Homer’s Greeks may have 
come as pirates, or as hostile settlers, and may have remained as 
mercenary soldiers, or as labourers. Thus when Odysseus tells a 
feigned tale about his adventures in Egypt, he declares that he 
invaded the country, that his men were defeated, ‘and some the 
Egyptians slew, and some they led away alive, to toil for them 
perforce’ (Odyssey, xiv. 272). The monuments of an age much 
earlier than that of Homer, of an age between the dates of Joseph 
and of the Exodus, have been generally interpreted in the same sense 
as the story of Odysseus. They have been supposed to prove that, 
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while the Israelites were yet in Egypt, or had but recently left it, the 
prehistoric Greeks fought there, were defeated, and became the 
mercenaries of the Pharaohs. There can scarcely be a more inte- 
resting or romantic moment in history than this was, if the usual 
reading of the monuments is correct. The early Greeks are learning 
a sense of their own national unity, and are gaining their first sight 
of an advanced civilisation, on the same soil as that where the 
Hebrews learned the same lessons. The romantic interest of this 
theory must not, however, lead us to neglect the arguments urged 
against it by Dr. Brugsch. Let us examine, then, the foreign re- 
lations of Egypt at this period, and the evidence as to Homer’s know- 
ledge of one of the peoples who have bequeathed to us our art, our 
politics, science, philosophy, and our religion. 

The Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Dynasties of Egypt 
bore sway, widely speaking, during the centuries which passed between 
1700 B.c. and 1100 B.c. In these ages the Egyptian empire’ reached 
the summit of her wealth and power. Her arms were carried vic- 
toriously northward, into Asia Minor, southwards down the Nile 
valley, and the Arabian Gulf, and across the ‘great sea’ to Cyprus. 
On the walls of her temples may still be seen the painted procession 
of captive or tributary races. These races are mentioned by names 
which it is not always possible to attach, with certainty, to known 
peoples, but the pictures themselves often afford the clearest evidence 
as to types of race. The Egyptians, broadly speaking, knew four 
races. These were the black men, negroes, whose type is unchanged ; 
the hook-nosed Semitic peoples, whose features survive in the Jews ; 
the Egyptians themselves, painted in a conventional victorious red, 
and lastly, the white non-Asiatic races of northern Africa, and of 
the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean. It was chiefly with 
the thick-lipped and curly-haired blacks of the interior, or with the 
Phoenicians and other Semitic races, that the Egyptians of the 
sixteenth century before Christ had to do. From the Hittites of the 
Orontes valley and other Asiatic tribes, conquered in the great battle 
of Megiddo, Thothmes III. took as tribute all those marvels of Sido- 
nian art that Homer is never weary of extolling. The representations 
of the gold and silver vases on the monuments prove that Homer did 
not exaggerate the merit of the Phoenician craftsmen. Thothmes III. 
boasts how he took ‘many golden dishes, and a large jug with a 
double handle, a Phoenician work.’ He also acquired ‘chairs with 
the foot-stools to them of ivory and cedar wood’ (Brugsch, i. 327). 
We are reminded of Homer’s description of the chair which Icmalius 
‘wrought with ivory and silver, and joined thereto a footstool that 
was part of the chair itself’ (Odyssey, xix. 57). The horses of the 
Asiatic enemy also fell into the hands of Thothmes with the golden- 
studded chariots which had been framed in the isle of Cyprus, ‘the 
land of the Asebi,’ the very country where Homer places his most 
skilful artificers. It was thus that the Pharaohs dealt with their 
Semitic enemies, while from the negroes they took, as tribute, 
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leopards and apes, incense and fragrant woods, and slaves, and tusks 
of ivory. 

Such were the relations of the Egyptians with two out of the four 
races into which they divided the dwellers in the world. From the 
white-skinned peoples of Northern Africa, and from their allies, also 
white, who came from the isles and coasts of the great sea, Egypt 
took little by way of tribute. They rather came to seek her; it was 
not she who wished to attack them. As early as the reign of Thoth- 
mes III., the victor over the Asiatics at Megiddo, the monuments 
speak of the Tamahu, the ‘ people of the North,’ and of the ‘ tribes of 
the islands.’ Among these the most conspicuous at first were called 
Tahennu, the ‘white men’ of Northern Africa. Early in the reign 
of Ramses IT. (about 1450 B.c.) the monarch boasts of conquests over 
‘the barbarians of the north, and the Libyans, and the warriors of the 
great sea’ (Chabas, ‘ Etudes,’ p. 184). It is among these ‘ warriors 
of the great sea’ that we seem to recognise those indubitably 
powerful Mediterranean peoples, the ruins of whose vast Cyclopean 
cities, built before the dawn of history, crown many an isolated rocky 
height, and command many a harbour and creek, on the shores of 
Greece, Italy, and the islands. These warriors, in short, were in all 
probability the ancestors of Homer’s more than half-mythical heroes. 

For more than two centuries Egypt was exposed to the attacks 
and invasions of these northern peoples. Her wealth, her rich soil, 
her soft climate, and the beginnings of her decrepitude, attracted the 
maritime tribes, and the races of the Lybian mainland. As we read 
the accounts of these invasions in the inscriptions, we are irresistibly 
reminded of the similar excursions of the Northmen ‘ on viking.’ The 
very language of the monuments reads like the language of the 
English chroniclers who went in fear of Danish pirates. The first 
recorded inroad on a large scale by the confederated forces of Libya 
and the maritime powers was made in the time of Ramses II. This 
king began his reign by an exploit which brought him into collision, 
according to some authorities, with the tribes which later succoured 
Ilion. In the battle of Kadesh he checked the power of the Khita 
or Hittites, with their allies, the Leku, the Dardani, the warriors of 
Carchemish, ‘all the peoples from the extremest end of the sea, to 
the land of the Khita.’ In the Khita some authorities see the other- 
wise mysterious Keteians who were led to fight for Troy by Eurypylus 
the son of Telephus (Odyssey, xi. 519). In the Dardani they remark 
the familiar Dardanians of Homer, and in the ‘ Leku’ the no less 
familiar Lycians. Dr. Brugsch, the determined opponent of views so 
easy and so pleasing, is not content with these identifications. He 
thinks that the Leku are not the Lycians, but a much less powerful 
and important tribe, ‘the Legyes mentioned by Herodotus as a 
people of Asia Minor’ (Herodotus, vii. 72). Now the Greeks 
called all the wide-spread Ligurians of the north Mediterranean coast 
‘ Legyes,’ so it is not easy to see why, if ‘ Leku’ is ‘ Legyes,’ the 
allies of the Khita may not have come from Trieste or from the 
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shores under the Maritime Alps. The Dardanians again are not, so Dr. 
Brugsch holds, the Dardanians with whom we are all familiar, but a 
sept named once by Herodotus (i. 189). Yet even the Dardanians of 
Herodotus were next neighbours of the Paphlagonians, who, in their 
turn, are numbered by Homer among the alliesof Priam. Thus, even 
on the showing of Dr. Brugsch, the Asiatic enemies of Agamemnon, 
and the Asiatic enemies of Ramses II. drew their allies from the same 
districts. But why should we look for an obscure sept of Dardani 
on the Tigris, people only casually alluded to by Herodotus, writing a 
thousand years later? We might as plausibly identify the Dardani 
who fought against Ramses II. with the Dardani who, according 
to Strabo, lived in dens excavated under dunghills in Illyria, but 
possessed an unaffected taste for music. 

When he attacked the Leku, Khita, and Dardani, Ramses II. was 
aided by some foreign mercenaries, called the Shardana ‘of the sea.’ 
These men are called ‘ the King’s prisoners,’ and it is probable that 
they had first been made captives in some war with North Africa, and 
afterwards trained to bear arms with the native Egyptian soldiery. 
The name of the Shardana, with that of other maritime peoples, was 
soon to be terrible to the Egyptians. The reign of Ramses II. lasted 
very long—no less than sixty-eight years—and it is possible that the 
government of Egypt shared the weakness of the king’s old age. 
However that may be, Ramses II. had not long lain within his 
strangely humble tomb when the Libyans, with the peoples of the 
Mediterranean, invaded the empire. The story of the invasion is 
told by reliefs and inscriptions on the walls of a little court to the 
south of the precinct of the chief temple at Carnac. The inscriptions 
are described by Champollion, who partly deciphered them (1828), 
but did not identify the names of the races mentioned as hostile to 
Egypt. As read by the late Vicomte de Rougé, aud (with occasional 
variations) by M. Chabas and Dr. Brugsch, they describe the war 
between the Libyan king and his allies on the one part, and Meneptah, 
son of Ramses II. (the Pharaoh of Exodus), on the other. The names 
of the allied powers are thus written by Dr. Brugsch: ‘The A-qa- 
ua-sha, the Tulisha, or Turisha, the Liku, the Shair-dan, the Sha- 
ka-li-sha, peoples of the north which came hither out of all countries.’ 
(Brugsch, ii. 116.) The Vicomte de Rougé spelled the names, 
* Akaiusa, Tuir’sa, Leku, Shairdina, S‘akalesha.’ (*‘ Mémoire sur les 
Attaques,’ ete., p. 11.) Both authorities agree that the Rebu (Li- 
byans) and Mashuasha (Maxyes, an African people who, in Herod- 
otus’ time, claimed Trojan ancestry) were among the invaders. All 
authorities agree in saying that these allies had for months pitched 
hostile camps in Egypt, did violence, ‘ plundered, loved death, and 
hated life.’ In this inscription (translated also by Dr. Birch, ‘ Records 
of the Past,’ vol. iv. p. 36), one seems to hear Gildas grumbling 
about the Saxons, or the English chroniclers denouncing the Danish 
pirates. Though Meneptah refused (on the pretence of a warning 
vision) to lead his troops into action, the charioteers of Egypt er 
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routed the confederate hosts. Of the Libyans there fell over six 
thousand men, of the Shakalsha more than two hundred, many of the 
Shardana, whose kinsmen fought against them in the ranks of Egypt, 
and many of the Aqaiusha. The bloody trophies of victory, frag- 
ments and hands of the mutilated dead, were counted over before the 
king. 

The all-important question must now be asked, who were these 
maritime nations, these enemies of Egypt? The spelling of their 
names by various interpreters does not vary so much, but that a ready 
answer rises to the lips. When the Vicomte de Rougé published his 
celebrated ‘ Mémoire ’ in 1866, he identified, as most people would be 
prone to do, the Aqaiusha with the Achaeans, who, in Homer’s time, 
were the chief race in Greece. In the Shakalusha he saw the Sicilians, 
whom Homer frequently alludes to as slave merchants, and therefore, 
probably, as pirates. The Shardana were taken for the Sardinians 
and the Tuirsha for the Tyrrhenians or Etrurians ; these famous sea- 
farers, an identification favoured by the spelling of the Tyrsenian, or 
Tyrrhenian name in Oscan inscriptions. Even if these natural sugges- 
tions are adopted, it does not follow that the Tyrrhenian, Sardinian, 
Sicilian, and other tribes had as yet established themselves in Etruria, 
Sardinia, and Sicily. De Rougé’s system was adopted by Maspéro, 
Chabas, Lenormant, and (provisionally) by Dr. Birch. It has been 
disturbed by the theory of Dr. Brugsch (‘ History of Egypt,’ vol. ii. 
p- 124). According to Dr. Brugsch, the invaders were ‘ Colchio-Cretan 
tribes.’ They came from the distant Caucasus, and from Crete, where, 
as Homer tells us, dwelt Achaeans, native Cretans, Cydonians, Dorians, 
and Pelasgians. (Odyssey, xix. 175.) Dr. Brugsch, however, says 
little about the Cretans among the invaders. It is from the spurs of 
the Caucasus and the coasts of the Black Sea that he brings the allies 
of the Libyans. Let us examine his reasons. 

Dr. Brugsch’s system is based, partly on a point of Egyptian verbal 
scholarship, in which no one agrees with him ; secondly, on ethnolo- 
gical conjecture. He interprets the inscriptions about the Egyptian 
victory to mean that the dead Aqaiusha and Shakalsha, whose hands 
were cut off and brought to Meneptah, were circumcised men. No 
other translator, neither Dr. Birch, nor M. Chabas, nor De Rougé (and 
their combined opinion is of immense weight) has understood the in- 
scription in this sense. Dr. Brugsch holds that the Libyans were despised 
by the Egyptians as an uncircumcised race, while the circumcised 
Aqaiusha and Shakalsha were comparatively respected. He argues 
that ‘to identify cirewmeised tribes, as some have done, with the 
Achaeans, Sicilians, Sardinians, &c., is to introduce a serious error 
into the primitive history of the classical nations.’ Here, then, is the 
negative argument ; the Aqaiusha conformed to the Egyptian and the 
Jewish rite, therefore, they were not the Achaeans of Greece. Here 
two obvious answers suggest themselves ; first, the translation on which 
Dr. Brugsch reposes is not, as yet, accepted by other scholars ; second, 
we have no means of knowing whether the prehistoric ancestors of 
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the Greeks did or did not practise a rite which is widely spread, espe- 
cially among savage races. We only know that, in the age of 
Herodotus, a thousand years after this period, no tradition that the 
Greeks had ever practised the rite seems to have survived. Itis per- 
fectly possible that races with the Hellenic instinct for refinement at 
one time conformed to, but later, and long before the time of Herodotus, 
abandoned a custom which, in origin, seems essentially savage. In pre- 
cisely the same way, the Phoenicians gave up this trait of manners 
when they became acquainted with the Greeks (Herodotus, ii. 104), and 
many Polynesian peoples are abandoning it in our owntime. Again, 
it must be noted that Dr. Brugsch declares the Mashuasha (Maxyes) 
to have conformed to the Egyptian manners in this respect. Now, 
Herodotus, on whose evidence Dr. Brugsch elsewhere relies, omits to 
mention the Maxyes in his catalogue of circumcised races, while, in 
his account of the Maxyes, he says nothing about circumcision. Did 
Dr. Brugsch assume that the Maxyes conformed to the rite, because 
he found that their hands were cut off, after a battle, like the hands 
of the Aqaiusha? Singularly enough, the mutilation of a hand is the 
punishment now inflicted in Socotra, on persons who are not circum- 
cised. Many other arguments derived from the practice of Polynesian 
races might here be adduced. It is enough to say that, even if Dr. 
Brugsch’s translation is accepted, the authentic history of manners 
permits us to suppose that the Achaeans of the thirteenth century 
before our era may have conformed to the descriptions of the Aqaiusha 
in the Egyptian texts, as translated by Dr. Brugsch. 

The learned German is dissatisfied with the old identification. What 
reasons lead him to put forward his new theory? At a first glance, 
it does seem very unlikely that the tribes of ‘ remotest Caucasus,’ that 
‘ wall of the world’s end,’ as the Greeks thought it, should ally them- 
selves with Libya, and invade Egypt. No Greek tradition or legend 
speaks of such an alliance, while Greek legendary history starts from 
a supposed constant intercourse between Libya, Egypt, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Greece. Herodotus however assures us, that, whether the 
Caucasian tribes came to Egypt or not, the Egyptians went to the 
Caucasus. This expedition was made, he says, under Sesostris, that 
is, Ramses II., the monarch on whose death the Caucasians (teste 
Brugsch) in their turn invaded Egypt! This was a singular turning 
of the tables. Herodotus thinks that the Colchian tribes learned 
Egyptian manners from the soldiers of Ramses II. Is it probable 
that the practice became at once so general that they could send a 
circumcised army to invade the realms of the son of Ramses? Here, 
at least, is the argument of Dr. Brugsch ; the maritime invaders of 
Egypt conformed to the Egyptian rite, therefore, they were not the 
ancestors of the famous Achaeans. But the tribes of the Caucasus 
(a thousand years later), practised the rite, therefore it is proper to 
look among them for the invaders of Egypt. Yet even Dr. Brugsch 
has to come down to much later times for his facts. He wishes to 
find, among the Colchian and Caucasian mountaineers, names of tribes 
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that correspond to the names of invaders on the monuments, and 
these names he finds, more than a thousand years later, in the pages 
of Strabo, a writer of the time of Augustus. As Dr. Brugsch goes 
to the Caucasus, and to Colchis, to find the invaders of Egypt, it 
may be as well to quote Herodotus’s account of the Colchians, and 
of their apparent ethnological connections with the Egyptians, 


Thereafter he (Sesostris, Ramses II.) went all through the continent, 
even till he crossed out of Asia into Europe, where he overcame the 
Scythians and the Thracians. So far, and no further, methinks, came the 
Egyptian host, for in the land of these peoples are the memorial pillars set, 
ands still to be seen, but beyond these they are no longer to be found. 
Thence he turned about, and went back, and when he came to the Phasis 
river, I have thereafter no clear story to tell, as to whether the King 
Sesostris himself sundered a portion of his army, and planted them there, 
or whether certain of the soldiers, being weary of wandering, chose to 
abide there about the River Phasis. For the Colchians seem to be of 
Egyptian race, and this I say as one that noted it myself, before I heard it 
from others. But when the thing came into my mind I made inquiry of 
both peoples, and the Colchians remember the Egyptians better than the 
Egyptians remember the Colchians. The Egyptians said they reckoned the 
Colchians to be in the host of Sesostris, but I guessed at the matter by this, 
that both Egyptians and Colchians are dark-skinned and curly haired. And 
this proves nothing, for other men so far resemble them; but by this I 
was more led to my guess, namely, that the Colchians, Aegyptians, and 
Aethiopians, and they alone, have always from the beginning practised 
circumcision Come, now, I will mention other Colchian matters, 
to show how like they are to the Egyptians. They and the Egyptians are 
the only peoples that weave linen (in the same way), and all their manner 
of life, and the tongue they speak, resemble each other. And Colchian linen 
the Greeks call Sardonikon, but that which comes from Egypt they call 
Egyptian. (Herodotus, ii. 103, 104.) 


So far Herodotus goes, and by aid of his evidence Dr. Brugsch 
recognises his circumcised Shardana in the Colchian makers of Sardo- 
nian linen (Advoy Lapdovixov). The Twrsha of the sea, Brugsch calls 
people from Mount Taurus, but it appears that philological reasoning 
(‘ if anyone is inclined to trust that,’ as Herodotus would say) strongly 
favours De Rougé’s identification of the Tuirsha with the Tyrseni, 
or Etruscans. The Leku, or Luku, as we have already seen, Dr. 
Brugsch believes to be, not Lycians, but Legyes. The Agaiusha 
are Achaeans with Dr. Brugsch, as well as with De Rougé and Chabas, 
but then they are not the Achaeans of Greece or Crete, but the 
Achaeans of the Caucasus. This interesting tribe (the ancestors of 
‘the gallant Lazi’) are mentioned by Strabo, some thirteen hundred 
years after their appearance on the monuments. According to 
Strabo, the Achaeans of the Caucasus were not unlike the modern 
buccaneers of Batoum. In his time, they dwelt near the rugged 
and harbourless coasts of the Black Sea. They lived somewhat inland, 
in the forests and glens, in which they dragged up the canoes 
(capable of holding about twenty-five men each), in which they made 
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buccaneering expeditions. When an expedition was over, they re- 
turned to their fastnesses, and drank, and feasted till all was spent. 
It isin the ancestors of these semi-savage neighbours of the degraded 
‘ lice-eaters,’ that Dr. Brugsch recognises the allies of Libya, the men 
who shook the empire of Egypt. Few other students will beinclined to 
overlook the claims of the Achaean race, which was certainly, within 
four centuries, so powerful in the Levant, in favour of a remote and 
obscure set of savages, without history, traditions, or architectural 
remains. The remains of Mycenae, Orchomenos, and scores of other 
towns, attest the prehistoric homes of the dwellers in Greek coasts 
and isles. The legends of Libya, Sardinia, Sicily, Egypt, and Greece, 
as Pausanias shows, are all in undesigned coincidence with the 
Egyptian monuments, as read by De Rougé and Chabas. The con- 
tents of the oldest graves in Greek and in Sardinian soil, speak to a 
prehistoric intercourse with Egypt. The very sculptures on the 
sepulchral stelae, found in the Acropolis of Mycenae, are most easily 
explained as rude and debased imitations of the familiar Egyptian 
group, in which the king fights from his chariot. In face of all this 
tangible evidence which connects prehistoric Greece with Egypt, 
it seems superfluous to seek for casual similarities of name among the 
obscure tribes of the remote Caucasus. 

The next mention of the people of the Mediterranean coasts and 
islands is found in the monument of Ramses III. (1200-1166 B.c.) 
On the walls of Medinet Habou in Western Thebes are depicted the 
chief events in the history of an invasion of Egypt, in the eighth 
year of Ramses. The inscriptions declare that ‘the people quivered 
with desire of battle in all their limbs, they came up leaping from 
their coasts and islands, and spread themeclves all at once over the 
lands.’ (Brugsch, vol. ii. p. 147.) They were moved by the irresistible 
attraction of the south, by the force that draws the Slavonic races 
towards India and the Mediterranean, the force that led the North- 
men to Byzantium and the Goths to Rome. ‘It came to pass,’ says 
another inscription, ‘that the people of the northern regions, who 
reside in their islands and on their coasts, shuddered [with eagerness 
for battle] in their bodies. They entered into the lakes of the 
mouths of the Nile. Their nostrils snuffed up the wind, their desire 
was to breathe a soft air.” (Brugsch, vol. ii. p. 149.) From the 
reliefs and inscriptions we learn that the invasion was attempted 
both by land and sea. Some of the Northerners landed on the coast 
of Canaan, defeated the Khita, the people of Kadi (Galilee), and 
of Karchemish, and so advanced on Egypt. Others sailed round to 
the mouths of the Nile. By the rapidity of his movements Ramses 
III, discomfited the double attack. In the reliefs of Medinet 
Habou, we see the king distributing arms, we accompany the army 
on the march, and behold the destruction of the islanders and men of 
the Mediterranean coasts. A fourth picture represents the return 
march of the Egyptians to encounter the hostile navy, and the fifth 
shows us the earliest extant view of a naval battle. Ramses had 
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formed a cordon of ships and boats to protect the great water-gate of 
Egypt. ‘A defence was built on the water, like a strong wall, of 
ships of war, of merchantmen, of boats and skiffs. They who had 
reached the boundary of my country never more reaped harvest. . . . 
Their ships and all their possessions lay strewn on the mirror of the 
waters.’ (Brugsch, vol. ii. p. 148.) 

Who were the islanders and coastmen who thus failed to make 
good their enterprise? The inscriptions give their names, the bas- 
reliefs present pictures of their ships, costumes, and weapons. First 
let us examine the names. They are read thus by Dr. Brugsch: 
‘Their home was in the land of the Purosatha, the Zakkar, the 
Shalkalsha, the Daanau, and the Uashuash.’ (‘The Tuirsha of the 
sea,’ Brugsch’s Taurians, and the Tyrrhenians of De Rougé, were 
also engaged.) For Purosatha, M. Chabas, with almost all other 
scholars, reads Pelesta, vaguely identified with Pelasgians, or Phi- 
listines. For Zakkar, it is usual to read Tekkri, or Tekkariu, sup- 
posed to be the classical Teucri. There is a general agreement as to the 
spelling of Shakalsha or Shalkulsha, Taanau or Daanau, and Uas- 
huash, though not about the peoples mentioned under these names. 
Now here the method of Dr. Brugsch is well worth attending to; it is 
so extraordinary as to be almost incredible. He protests that the 
Shakalsha are not Sicilians, but the people of Zagylis (vol. ii. p. 
124). Now what was Zagylis? It was ‘a village in the time of 
the Romans.’ There ‘the last remnant of the Shakalsha still re- 
mained.’ Obviously this tells us nothing. The Shakalsha are the 
people of Zagylis, and the people of Zagylis (some fourteen hundred 
years later), are—the remnant of the Shakalsha! Take another 
example: the Shardana are ‘the Chartani,’ and the Chartani are— 
the remains of the Shardana. Here, however, we have at least 
some clue as to who the Shardana were: they were not the Sardi- 
nians, but Colchians, linen-manufacturing people, inferred to exist 
from the term ‘Sardonian linen,’ in Herodotus. Let us try the 
Daanau; these are the classic Danai, or the Daunians, according to 
other students. Dr. Brugsch says they are the people of Taineia, 
mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy. And who are the people of 
Taineia? They are the remains of the Daanau. Finally, the 
Zakkar are identified with the Zygritae (vol. ii. p. 151), and when we 
ask who the Zygritae were, we find that they were a small tribe, who 
perpetuated the name of the Zakkar. Surely it is not a very scien- 
tific process to identify a powerful ancient race with a small one 
first heard of a thousand years later, and then to explain that the 
weak tribe is the descendant of the strong one. We think it is suf- 
ficiently obvious that Dr. Brugsch’s theory is no satisfactory substi- 
tute for the older system, which recognised powerful and historical 
peoples of the Levant in powerful prehistoric races of almost iden- 
tical names, only slightly altered by Egyptian orthography. 

Let us now turn from the record of names in his inscriptions to 
the record of facts in the bas-reliefs. In these representations 
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preserved to us through three thousand years, we may admire, with 
absolute confidence, the lively pictures of the old masters of the 
Mediterranean. From the representations of the battle on land, it is 
plain that the Tekkri and Pelesta were in the same social con- 
ditions as the Cimbri who were defeated by Marius, and the Tartars 
who invaded Russia in the thirteenth century. Like the Tartars, 
they came to conquer and settle; they brought their wives and chil- 
dren with them in huge wains of wicker work, with solid wheels, 
each wain being drawn by four oxen. The descriptions of the 
Russian annalist might serve for an account of these inroads of the 
Tekkri. The Egyptians, like the Slavs, must have been dismayed 
by ‘the grinding of the wheels of the wooden chariots, the bellow- 
ings of the buffaloes, the howling of the barbarians.’ While the 
warriors of the Tekkri and Pelesta were fighting in open chariots 
like those of the Egyptians and Greeks, the wains with the women 
and children were drawn up in the rear. The van of tlie foreign 
army was routed, and in the pictures of Medinet Habou we see 
the Egyptians falling on the waggons, and slaying the children 
whom the women in vain endeavour to rescue. It is a singular 
fact that the Tekkri who took the lead of the land-forces also 
supplied many mariners to the confederate navy. In the sea-piece 
which preserves the events of the naval battle, we recognise the 
Tekkri by their peculiar head-piece, which is not absolutely unlike 
a rude form of the later Greek helmet. This head-piece is also 
worn by Pelesta, Daanau, and Uashuash. 

‘che picture of the sea-fight throws a great deal of light on the 
civilisation of the predecessors (we dare not say ‘ancestors’) of 
Agamemnon. The artist has been most careful to mark the differ- 
ence between the ships of the Shalkalsha, Shardana, and Daanau, and 
those of his own countrymen. The Egyptian vessels are low at prow 
and stern, either extremity is tipped by a carved lion’s head, and it 
is easy for a warrior to have one foot on deck, and the other on the 
figure head of his ship. The bulwarks are slightly raised at each 
extremity, and the ships must have been half-decked. The confede- 
rates on the other hand fight in barques which are lofty in prow 
and stern. Either extremity is finished off with a bird’s beak, 
which rises high out of the water. The reader of Homer at once 
recognises the vnvol xopwvict, the ships with beaks at either end, 
the véas audiediocas, vessels curved at prow and stern (recurvatue) 
of the poet. The later barques of the Greeks, as we see them 
painted on vases of the sixth century, were quite unlike these. The 
prow was by that time constructed for ramming purposes, for which 
these high birds’ beaks of the early Mediterranean vessels were not at 
all adapted. That the people of the Mediterranean did use such 
vessels as those which they man in the Egyptian pictures, is proved by 
a very old Cyprian vase in the Cesnola cullections (Cesnola’s ‘ Cyprus,’ 
pl. xlv.). On this vase is painted aship with the arrangement of mast 
and sail common to the barques of the Egyptians and their enemies. 
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The prow and stern, however, are built high out of the water, 
and protected, as in the reliefs, by lofty bulwarks. This is good 
evidence to the accuracy of the Egyptian draughtsmen, who were 
careful to mark all these distinctions, as they were engaged in com- 
piling historical records, rather than in producing mere works of art. 

In the sea-fight the Egyptians are, of course, having the best of 
the battle. The masts of the Tuirsha, Tekkri, and Shakalsha are 
going by the board; the Egyptians shower in their arrows with 
deadly effect; the Tekkri, with drawn swords, in vain attempt to 
drive back the boarders. The face of the sea is covered with the 
bodies of men who have fallen from the decks, and the Egyptians, 
with the clemency which was peculiar to them, help the wounded 
to reach the shore, or take them on board their own vessels. In some 
of the ships of the allied invaders are soldiers who wear a peculiar 
helmet. It so far resembles the helmets of the Shardana, that it has 
a curved horn on each side, but, unlike them, it has no spike and 
ball in the centre. A horned helmet of the same sort (but probably 
much later) has been found in an Italian grave, and may be seen in 
the British Museum. In other ships of the allies appear the Tekkri, 
with their crested bonnets, mingled with allies who wear the conical cap 
of the Greek and Etruscan sailors, the cap, or fez, which, in Greek art, is 
worn by Odysseus. The wearers of these caps are, probably with justice, 
recognised as the Tuirsha, whom Dr. Brugsch calls the Taurians, 
but whom we prefer to call Etrurians or Tyrrhenians. The striped 
tunics worn by these two last classes of allies are the same as those 
in which the Shardana were still dressed, even after they had become 
allies of the Egyptians. 

We have now caught a glimpse of the races in whom it seems not 
unreasonable to recognise Mediterranean peoples, the ancestors of 
Homer’s heroes. We may say, then, with some confidence, that for 
centuries before the period dealt with in the Homeric poems, the dwellers 
on the borders of the midland sea, the Tuirsha, Shakalsha, Aqaiusha, 
Tekkri, and the rest, were adventurous warriors, capable of forming 
such large confederacies as those which took part in the siege of 
Troy. About the Tekkri, we may say with certainty that they had 
not passed the period of great national migrations. Unless a whole 
people had moved, or had at least sent out a ver sacrum, they would 
not have led with them women and children, in the wains drawn by 
oxen. About the sea-faring Aqaiusha, Shakalsha, and Shardana, we 
cannot speak so certainly. ‘ They desired to breathe a soft air,’ they 
were eager to plunder the Egyptians, but it does not seem that they 
brought their women with them, or definitely meant to settle. When 
we turn from the monuments to Homer, we certainly find in him a 
picture of an established society contented with secure habitations. 
The Achaeans and Argives of the poems are deeply attached to 
home; their thoughts always go back from the leaguer under Troy 
to wives, children, and aged fathers, who now and again send them 
news of their welfare, from Phthia, Crete, or Argos. Homer knows 
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nothing of combined Achaean invasions of Egypt. The more recent 
feuds of the eastern and western shores of the Aegean have put any 
such adventures out of memory. Only here and there the roaming 
spirit of the older pirates survives in such men as Odysseus feigned 
himself to be; in the story told to Eumaeus (Odyssey, xiv. 240-300). 
When he there describes himself as a Cretan pirate who ventured to 
make a raid on Egypt, he also declares that such adventurous persons 
are now rare. His joy, he says, is in all that other men hold in horror. 

Though Homer knows nothing of confederated invasions of Egypt, 
his acquaintance with the manners of the country is tolerably exact. 
He knows Thebes as the richest city in the world, full of stored wealth, 
of chariots, and horses. Mr. Gladstone and others have tried to show 
that this description could only apply to Thebes in the days of its im- 
perial prosperity. We cannot possibly say, however, how long the 
memory of Thebes as the ‘ mickle-garth’ of the world might survive its 
actual decline. It is unnecessary to discuss Dr. Lauth’s bold attempt 
to find Ramses III., ‘the old man of the sea,’ in the Proteus of the 
fourth book of the Odyssey. Proteus is merely the Homeric form 
of the médrchen which in Scotland becomes the ballad of Tamlane. 

Setting aside these far-fetched conjectures, it is certain that Homer 
knows ‘the Riyer Aegyptus,’ which in Hesiod has already become ‘ the 
Nile.’ He knows Thebes and its wealth ; he knows the island Pharos. 
He is familiar with the clemency of the Egyptians. The king, in 
the story of Odysseus, conveys the pirate chief safely away in his own 
chariot, just as the sailors, on the monuments, rescue their drowning 
enemies. Homer is also aware that the Egyptians had friendly relations 
with Cyprus and Phoenicia (Odyssey, xvii. 440). He knows the 
Egyptian reputation for skill in medicine. ‘There each man is a 
physician skilled beyond all others, for they are of the race of Paeaeon.’ 
(Od. iv. 211, 213.) To be brief, Egypt is to Homer a land within 
the limits of the real world ; it is beyond Libya that the enchanted 
isles and shores come into the ken of his wandering hero. 

We have tried to show reason for maintaining the opinion that 
the Egyptian monuments reveal to us a moment in the national 
education of the early Greeks. Egypt probably gave them their first 
glimpse of a settled and luxurious civilisation, first taught them to 
take delight in other things than ‘swords, shafts, and spears, and 
ships with long oars.’ What manner of life would Greek prisoners or 
mercenaries see in Egypt? There they would find towns wealthier 
than the fabled city of the Phaeacians. Thebes alone they knew 
of as a dim rich city that rose on the borders of the world, as did 
Byzantium on the horizon of the Danes. In Thebes and the other 
cities of Egypt they beheld ‘ the fields full of good things, the canals 
rich in fish, the lakes swarming with wild fowl, the meadows green 
with herbs. There are lentils in endless abundance, and melons 
honey-sweet grow in the well-watered fields. The barns are full of 
wheat, and reach as high as heaven; the vine, the almond, and the 
fig-tree grow in the gardens. Sweet is their wine, and with honey do 
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they mingle it. The youths are clad always in festive array, the fine oil 
is poured upon their curled locks.’ It is thus that an Egyptian scribe 
depicts one of the towns of his country. The picture is precisely that 
which Homer draws of ideal luxury and comfort. Even in trifling 
details the Homeric domestic life is like that of Egypt. In Phaeacia, as 
in the monuments, kings’ daughters drive chariots. In Ithaca, as in 
Thebes, kings and queens are fond of geese, of all birds! In the tribute 
brought to Thutmes III. from the Phoenician land are ‘ two geese. 
These were dearer to the king than anything else’ (Brugsch, i. 334). 
Compare Penelope’s story of her dream: *‘ Twenty geese have I in the 
house that eat wheat out of the water-trough, and it gladdens me to 
look on them.’ (Odyssey, xix. 540.) In the Egyptians’ ‘Garden of 
Flowers’ the northern mercenaries may have seen the strange tamed 
beasts, and have undergone (as some romances in the papyri show us) 
the magic wiles of Circe. (See ‘ Records of the Past,’ vi. 152, iv. 129; 
where there are ancient Egyptian stories in the style of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’) If the stranger passed through the temple precincts he 
saw the walls covered with signs, which perhaps were deciphered for 
him. He then listened to chants like those which the minstrels of 
his own lands were soon to recite. There are some curious, though 
probably accidental resemblances, in the style of Egyptian and 
Greek epic poetry. The similes are often identical. Thus the 
slaughtered Khita, under the walls of Kadesh, are said by the 
Egyptian poet to lie kicking in heaps, like fishes on the ground. 
Compare the slain wooers in the Odyssey (xxii. 384): ‘ He 
found all the host of them fallen in their blood, in the dust, like 
fishes that the fishermen have drawn forth in the net, into a 
hollow of the beach, from out of the greysea . . . . and the 
sun shines forth and takes their life away.’ In the account of the 
battles with the invaders, the Egyptian warriors ‘come down like 
lions of the hills, like hawks stooping upon birds.’ The Khita, 
before Ramses II., are ‘like the foals of mares, which tremble before 
the grim lions.’ But the Egyptian poet most closely resembles 
Homer when he dilates on the valour and piety of Ramses II., when 
cut off from his army at Kadesh. The religious sentiment, the 
relations between Amon and Ramses, are precisely like those between 
Odysseus and Athene. Ramses, with his charioteer, is alone in the 
crowd of foes. Then he calls to Amon, as Aias calls to Zeus, or 
Odysseus to Athene, reminding the god of all the honours he has 
paid him. ‘Shall it be for nothing that I have dedicated to thee 
many temples, and sacrificed tens of thousands of oxen? Nay, I 
find that Amon is better to me than millions of warriors, than 
hundreds of thousands of horses. . . . . Amon heard my voice, 
and came at my cry (saying), “I am with thee, and am more to thee 
than hundreds of thousands of warriors.”’ This is like the reply of 
Athene to Odysseus: ‘ And now I will tell thee plainly, even though 
fifty companies of men should compass us about, and be eager to slay 
us in hattle, their kine shouldst thou drive off, and their brave flocks.’ 
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These resemblances, and many others, are, no doubt, the result 
of similar ideas prevailing in societies not wholly uninfluenced by 
each other. The point we have tried to prove is, that the Homeric 
civilisation had been influenced by occasional contact with Egypt. 
The pre-Homeric Greeks seem to have mixed, in their years of 
youthful audacity and unsettled temper, with the most civilised 
people of the earlier world, and to have looked, with their eager eyes 
and teachable minds, on the marvels of the empire of Ramses. 
They were in connection, in short, with the highly developed art and 
culture which the Phoenicians spread from the Euphrates to Egypt, 
and through the islands to the Hellenic coasts. Centuries of these 
oriental influences gradually ripened society into the free and flexible 
organisation which we meet in the lays of Homer. 


A. LANG. 





SonNET 


SUGGESTED BY THE PICTURE OF THE ANNUNCIATION, 
BY E. BURNE JONES. 


Woman, whose lot hath alway been to bear 
Love’s load beneath the heart, set there to hold 
It high, and keep it resolute and bold 
To clasp God’s feet, and hang on to the fair 
Wide skirts of light,—thy sealéd sense can spare 
The open vision, thou being called to fold 
From time’s mischance, and from the season’s cold, 
The wonder in thy breast, and nurse it there. 
What though thy travail hath been long and sore, 
Love being borne in so great heaviness, 
Through loss and labour, joy shall be the more 
Of love that living shall the nations bless: 
Love that shall set man’s bounden spirit free, 
The ‘ holy thing’ that still is born of thee. 


EMILy PFEIFFER. 





Or Partinc ComMPANy. 


OU have had your breakfast, and are now sitting down at your 
writing-table to begin the forenoon’s work, when you are sub- 
jected to a brief interruption. A little boy of eight years, with a fat 
and rosy face, comes in; and in a loud voice exclaims ‘ Good-bye!’ He 
is going to school, where he must be at ten o’clock. According to 
daily wont, you hasten to the window, and see the little man set forth. 
He issues from the door, then looks round, and solemnly waves his 
hand. Then he turns his face to his own burden, which none can 
share. He has his own world, a heavy enough world for his little 
strength: he must face it, alone. No mortal can share all his ex- 
periences. He is anxious, as you mark him trotting along till he is 
out of sight, how he is to get on at school that day; not knowing 
(any more than the distinguished person known as Sr. Pavt did) 
‘how it may go with him.’ Possibly he has got into some incon- 
ceivably little scrape, about which he would not on any account tell 
anybody: and he is burdened with the fear that things may never 
come right any more. Possibly he has had some small difference with a 
contemporary ; and is perplexing himself how the quarrel is to be 
made up, or continued and aggravated. The lesson of the day may 
weigh heavily: the difference between an adverb and a preposition 
appearing beyond human comprehension. You go back to your work,— 
which he knows nothing about ; and the little man goes his own way. 
That is the beginning. Ah, the beginning was here, a good while 
earlier. As soon as an individual being begins to consciously be, the 
individual being begins to part company with all being besides: begins 
to go on alone. We may try to keep together in this life: some of 
us try to do so, hard: but it is vain. Our personality must needs 
separate us, separate us widely, from every other person. There are 
points, points in time, points in interest, at which we seem to touch 
others : we exchange thoughts, and in a measure each sees for the 
moment how the other fares, and feels. But in the larger part by far 
of the inward experience of every day, we are quite alone. Hard 
work, notably, is a very solitary thing: so is worry. And language, 
after all, is but a rude and imperfect instrument to convey the shades 
of human thought and feeling. 

But it is not the condition of our being that is to be the subject 
of the present dissertation. We are not going to think of that, any 
more than we allow ourselves to think of a good many things. It is 
moral cowardice, doubtless, not to look things full in the face; but 
then most thoughtful folk are moral cowards. The writer, notably. 
Intellectually and morally, a good deal of one’s time is spent in looking 
the other way: if that may not be, then in shutting the eyes, reso- 
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lutely. The topic of present thought is the fashion in which, 
from very near the beginning, circumstances push those apart who 
would earnestly wish to keep together. 

At this point it is inevitable that something be said as to the sur- 
roundings amid which these lines are written. For they are strange: 
and the writer, like some few of the human beings he knows, among 
unfamiliar scenes is a different person. Many days hence (if such 
days are given) this hour and that prospect will come vividly 
back; and the lonely feeling of the place and time. For, having 
sadly parted company to-day, after ten days together, with a friend 
whose face may not be seen again for long, he has come as a solitary 
pilgrim to this beautiful spot among the green fields and trees of 
Hertfordshire. There, in full view, the little red city nestles to-day 
in the suddenly spread foliage of the thirtieth of May. And here, 
having walked down the green slope, crossed the little river Ver, 
and passed by or through the vanished Verulam (taking a memo- 
rial flint-stone from the ruined Roman wall), I stand in a quiet 
lane; and am amazed to find myself here. On the opposite slope, 
across the narrow wooded valley, stretches the vast length of 
the great church of St. Albans: ancient church but new cathedral. 
The central tower shows plainly its strange material: the Roman 
bricks, so thin that one would rather call them tiles, which are 
serving a second use. From the older dwellings of Verulam, built 
by Roman hands, the materials were taken ; carried across the Ver to 
the northern slope: and piled up, eight hundred years since, into 
that severe, but magnificent structure, second in length among 
medizval churches that abide: Winchester, which is first, trans- 
cending, with its 555 feet and 8 inches, St. Albans by just seven feet. 
The flat tiles were leisurely laid: the walls all round rose but seven 
feet in each year of the time of building: the superabundant 
mortar had time to harden before it was severely compressed: and 
the upshot was that in the walls of the nave it is calculated there is 
as much mortar as there is of tiles. But mortar, even of the faith- 
fully-working middle ages, is not as stone: not even as Roman tiles, 
second-hand: and that wall which stretches its inordinate length 
away to the left. of that red tower, striated with horizontal lines, 
was till lately two feet off the perpendicular. But the strength and 
skill of the nineteenth century pulled it right; and these great 
buttresses will doubtless hold it right for some centuries to come. 
Over the great church and the red city stretches, this afternoon, the 
blue sky, with many fleecy clouds slowly drifting towards the 
north-west: for (though you would not think it) there is an 
easterly wind. The trees wear their first wonderful green: the 
leaves, delaying long, have come quickly at last ; and the apple-trees 
are glorified with blossoms. And so here they are in actual presence : 
Verulam, and St. Albans, and the grand abbey church: all set in 
the greenest of verdure, all spread under the bluest of May skies. 
One has thought of Bacon, to whom popular consent has given a 
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title which never came from the recognised source of such distinction : 
What is the use of talking of Lord Verulam, and informing your 
fellow-creatures that never on this earth there lived such a man as 
Lord Bacon? You would merely be set down as a pedant, over- 
accurate: or even as one who, knowing extremely little, desires to 
make parade of the little you know. One has thought, too, of 
Dickens and Bleak House: for that quiet city is the very place 
which poor Jo named as Stolbuns. Here dwelt the brick-makers, 
and to this scene, so different in the wild winter night and day, came 
Lady Dedlock on her last awful walk. Persons lacking in culture 
inhabit these parts still: for of three individuals whom the writer 
asked the way to the Cathedral, one had never heard of any such 
thing, and the other two directed him wrong. It is conceivable, 
indeed, that the English language, as spoken by him, was not easily 
understanded of English ears. The little hostelry, too, by the Ver, 
and hard by a narrow stream quite covered with water-cresses, bearing 
the name of The Fighting Cocks, preserves the memory of a form of 
diversion not much approved at any season by cultured souls. But 
with this glittering green of the earth, and the sapphire sky above, 
which seemed impossible of return through that black and awful 
winter, St. Albans and its environing fields and woods look now the 
ideal of peaceful beauty. I knew the church well, though it was 
seen but once before, and then cursorily at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour: but what one wants now is to drink in its aspect and feel that 
one is here. For Iam not likely ever to be in this place again ; 
and far different scenes will be around one to-morrow. 

All things are strange, even to the names above the shop-doors. 
You can hardly walk along a street in an English town without 
seeing some name you never saw nor heard of before. 

Time goes fast here. I had three hours, but they are nearly gone. 
Nothing shall be said of the church on this page. That may be 
again. Through this little gate: into this green wood: by the wall 
of Verulam, ruined and ivy-grown: over the bridge: past The 
Fighting Cocks: up the green swell of grassy field to the Cathedral : 
by blossoming apple-tree and great yew: so to the Midland station ; 
and back to ordinary life again. 

Some may regard all this as a digression from the severity of the 
argument. Possibly they are right. 

Thelittle boy of eight comes back at one o'clock, and tells you, as 
fully as he can, all that has befallen him since you parted. It is but 
the beginning of a deeper separation that you have here. His 
brothers, who are older, go out for the long day, and you and they 
have already begun to go your several ways. And further on, when 
the children are growing into young men and young women, even 
though you do all you can to retain their confidence, and though you 
listen with unfeigned interest to all they tell you about their interests 
and companions, still their life has in great measure parted company 
with yours, and you would do no better than weary them by trying to 
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keep the old way. You strive vainly with the estranging power of 
time, and with the isolation that comes of being an individual being. 
You know mainly all your little boy is thinking of, unless you be a 
selfish brute; all that he is afraid of and anxious about. But the rift soon 
comes, and it will grow into a wide separation. The young nature is 
transparent at the first, and you see through it. But the water, shallow 
and transparent at its rise, deepens fast and darkens; and you cannot 
see through it any more. And when the sad and perplexing day 
comes, that the hopeful lad must leave you for some distant place 
which you will never see, you know that though he is sorry to leave 
you, he would be still more sorry to stay with you; and you discover 
that the manifest intention of Providence is, that human beings should 
each stand on his own feet and go each his separate way. In earlier 
days one could not imagine how the ageing parents managed to live 
at all, with their children scattered over the wide world. When a 
man, returning from India, told you it was ten years since he saw his 
children last, you gazed at him with wonder, and with a pity which you 
subsequently discovered to have been needless. The parting had been 
bitter at the first, but it is the rule that people shall get over things. 
The facts are stated, truly and beautifully, by Philip van Artevelde : 


Pain and grief 
Are transitory things, no less than joy : 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet they do leave us. 


But that the trial is in contemplation rather than in fact, makes it 
all the sadder to look forward to. To be told, when you were a 
little fellow, heart-broken at going away from home for a year, that 
when you were grown up you would not care a bit though you never saw 
your brothers and sisters at all, would be no comfort whatsoever. Just 
the reverse. Let us be knocked on the head at once, if that be what 
we shall come to if welive. There is a pleasant rural place, not 
unknown to fame, where the writer abode when he was a little boy: 
only green fields and trees, red rocks and a little river. If any mortal 
had told him, in those days, that the time would come when through 
years he would never see that place and never miss it, it would have 
been asharp pang. Now he is ina measure content,though it has been 
visited just once in the last twenty-five years : half a lifetime ; nearly a 
whole working lifétime. And there are few things which more infuriate 
one, than when a hard-headed mortal with no heart whatever, but 
with a good deal of worldly experience, expresses his calm conviction 
of the unreliability of human purposes and the evanescence of human 
feeling. Ihave heard, long ago,a grim being, with high cheek-bones 
and a frost-bitten complexion, speaking in that fearful tone which 
indicates origin in Aberdeenshire and the idiosyncrasy concomitant, 
say of a poor crushed creature whose young wife had died, ‘ Ah, don’t 
let him say he won’t marry a third.’ Except, indeed, attendance 
at a Scotch Church Court, I know nothing more irritating than 
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the like hard sayings; which are all the harder that they have 
many times proved to be quite true. Different folk, doubtless, 
are irritated in different ways. The mention of a name, with 
unpleasing remembrances attaching to it, subjects the patience of 
some to a breaking strain. ‘For any sake, said the kindliest of 
duchesses, addressing a man known to the present writer, ‘don’t 
mention the name of Mr. Snooks before the Duke: it always makes 
him swear horribly!’ As indeed it did. The greatest by far of 
recent Scotch churchmen told me that he never could read the news- 
paper reports of the meetings of a certain ecclesiastical assembly, 
without the like phenomenon occurring in his personal experience : 
only that his cursory remarks were said inaudibly, and so gave no 
offence. But when the pressure rises to a certain height, it appears 
needful that the steam be blown off. And a verbal vent is the one 
which first suggests itself to many. My friend Smith tells me that 
there are certain touching bits of verse which he thinks over, when 
embittered by ecclesiastical vulgarity and dishonesty (not to name 
stupidity), which never fail to recall him to his better self. He 
lately showed me certain verses, which have proved efficacious many 
times. They bear the title Sin’ his mother gaed awa’: their writer 
is unknown, but surely one of the nameless immortals. And they 
tell, beautifully, how the awful blow of a great bereavement did but 
change the strong man, but was killing the little boy. Not everyone, 
however, would be helped by means so simple. But of their number, 
thus soothed and helped, let my readers ever be. 

My friend Smith told me that on a beautiful autumn day he was 
in a great and confusing railway station at the entrance of the High- 
lands, which at that season is for certain hours of the day a place of 
unspeakable hubbub and crowding. For whether you are making 
for Inverness-shire heather or for Aberdeenshire birches, it is very 
nearly inevitable that you pass through that lengthy and gusty shed. 
Stolid are the servants, and too few: the piles of luggage and the 
boxes of grouse are dreadful. Though you must needs wait there for 
many minutes, the wise man will not come forth from his carriage if 
it be in any way possible to abide in it. There, seated alone in a 
carriage which had come from beside the bleak North Sea and was 
making for awful London, Smith found an old gentleman he knew. 
One sees the quiet, sharp, cynical face: the world knew well how 
very keen and trenchant the nearest to him in blood could be. 
Smith talked with him till the train went: the thing which most 
impressed him was how entirely alone that old man had come to be. 
His wife was dead: and his great household of boys and girls were 
scattered far and wide: all grown up, each in his own home or hers. 
He could not have told you the names of his grandchildren: he had 
no idea earthly what sons or daughters were thinking of or doing on 
that day. One was an eminent author; but the old man never read 
his books. The old man was cynically cheerful: he had quite parted 
company with the faces and the interests of former years: he did not 
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really care a bit for anybody but. himself. He had run about on the 
grass on summer mornings with the merry little boys and girls, forty 
years ago: but that was all gone by. The stern-faced moustached 
sons, and the clever worldly middle-aged women, who were in fact 
his children, were not the little boys and girls at all. He had no 
children: they had ceased to be such, unless in form of law. The 
rift that began when the lad of eight years came to say good-bye, 
going to school, had grown into a severance broader than the broad 
Atlantic. You will be startled, some day, my reader, to find yourself 
coming to be as the old gentleman was: to find yourself going about 
quite cheerfully, though your boys are far away, though you have 
seen your wife die. You would not have believed it, once. 

But there is more to say. Let me address myself to men and 
women whose years are approaching fifty, and who married early in 
their career. Such know a touching but inevitable form of parting 
company. Let me ask such, Where are the children? Where are 
the little fairies that ran about your home, these short years 
ago? I do not mean that they are dead: not even that they are 
scattered: only that they are changed. You always knew, even 
from the first, that the charm of childhood must needs go: you 
often thought to yourself, looking at the little faces and listen- 
ing to the merry voices, that you wished nobody would ever 
grow older. For something would be lost, which not even the 
growing intelligence of early manhood and womanhood would quite 
repay. They are all you could wish, your boys and girls: and 
you are thankful: I will not suppose the occasional black sheep, 
nor the cantankerous unmanageable fool; for unless there were some- 
what of that same in yourself, it will not be. But I say, Where are 
the children: the solemn eyes that scanned your face so earnestly 
when some question was put, touching the nature of our being here, 
whose answer only God knows: the little dog that came in, barking 
as no ordinary dog ever did, when you were very busy, but whom you 
could not possibly send away: the young looker-on into the Future 
who sat upon your knee, and eagerly told you many things which 
were pictured as sure to happen, which you know now were in fact 
never to be? ‘These are gone, utterly and for ever. If they had 
died, they would have abode in memory the same little beings for 
ever: years would not have changed them: and you would have 
cherished the firm belief that when you found them again, where we 
hope to find everyone, you would find them the very same, little 
children waiting to welcome you as of old. There is no death so 
complete, as the death which comes through continuing life: there is 
nothing you lose so utterly as what you keep: here. The little one 
that gradually died into the grown-up man or woman, is dead irre- 
vocably and for evermore. 

If I had ever attached any importance whatever to the argument 
(so-called) for a Future Life, which founds on the transparent delu- 
sion that anything you miss very much you are sure to get back 
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again, and that anything you don’t see how you are to do without 
will in fact be given to you, I confess I should be frightened sorely 
by this which has just been said. For it has never been suggested 
that in a better world you will find your friend more in number than 
one individual being: not even that you will be allowed to fix on 
the stage in your friend’s development at which you would like to 
arrest him and keep him evermore the same. No one supposes that 
even there you can have your children as both old and young: the 
often-remembered looks and sayings of their earliest youth are gone 
away eternally. There are many such that sometimes bring the 
tears to your eyes: but unless there came the revolution of the great 
Platonic year, you are always leaving them further behind you. And 
you must just learn to do without them. If these dear things are 
never to come back, wherefore any? It is quite manifest that the 
fact that we should be unutterably glad to have again some prized 
thing departed, is no warrant earthly that it is to return. 

It touches one to see even very homely manifestations of the 
fashion in which men manage to live, who have parted company 
with most people and most things they valued. In these hard and 
dry days, much is made of sober satisfactions. ‘I like to see any- 
thing right: it lightens the mind, Doctor.’ Such were the very 
words once said to my friend Smith. There was the sad worn old 
face: the speaker’s wife was long dead, and his children mostly 
scattered: the frailties of age were gathering fast: in fact, he was 
pretty well broken-hearted. To see little things abcut his house and 
his garden right was the only enjoyment that remained. And that 
was hardly enjoyment: it did but lift the burdena little. ‘It lightens 
the mind.’ And the statement was made in a quiet sorrowful voice. 
This is certainly better than the kind of satisfaction which I once 
heard sketched in a coarse speech by a coarse soul. ‘Their only 
enjoyment,’ said the blatant vulgarian, ‘is getting drunk, and going 
to the Devil in other ways.’ ‘Going to the Devil’ is a euphemism: 
the phrase actually used was coarser. But to partake of this range of 
gratification, even to a large measure, that sorry being declared was 
not so bad as to sign certain testing articles in a different sense from 
that in which the sorry being did himself understand them. It was 
a sober satisfaction to the writer that no mortal with a soul above 
contempt minded in the least what that being said. 

There are few things more touching to one with some little dis- 
cernment, than the fashion in which many human beings try to 
smile at grave facts. ‘Were not my heart light, I wad die,’ wrote 
Lady Grizel Baillie ; and said the broken-spirited Robert Burns: there 
is no heavier heart than the one which affects that unrea! lightness. 
It is as when poor Anne Boleyn the evening before her execution 
jested about her little neck. Even so, one has seen those who tried 
to talk cheerfully, not to say comically, about the great wrench of 
parting. One of the most successful attempts to put such a thing 
amusingly may be found in one of the earlier stories of Mr. Anthony 
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Trollope. He relates how a kind-hearted but philosophic Frenchman, 
aware of the necessity of submission to the inevitable, and desirous to 
express his sorrow and his submission at once to certain friends whose 
departure was imminent, devised the following line of idiomatic 
English to convey his mingled feelings :— 


Are you go? Is you gone? And I left? Verra vell! 


You may try, kindly reader, the next time the necessity occurs, 
whether that kind of thing will much help you. When the railway 
train is sweeping you away in one direction, and the great steamship 
bearing your brother in the other, who parted two hours since and 
may not meet any more in this world, you may lean back and close 
your eyes and think of the poor Frenchman’s pathetic line, and aim 
at his judicious resignation. Verra vell! I fear you will find the 
thing will not do. Like many other helps here provided, it may 
look like something real in days when it is not wanted, but it will 
collapse into utter emptiness when it is needed. A document which 
is possibly the earliest written that survives makes mention of miser- 
able comforters. And the latest experience of human hearts is not 
unlikely to resemble the first recorded. 

A homely expression of solemn facts does not make them less 
solemn: rather more. When it comes home to one’s self, we cannot 
bear anything high-flown. The simplest words are the only ones 
that seem real. An anxious wife said to her husband, who had been 
ill for a very few days, and who (speaking as one with special know- 
ledge) had conveyed that the danger was greater than she thought, 
‘But you don’t mean that you may have to leave me?’ There 
was a moment’s pause : and the answer came, ‘ It’s on the cards.’ It 
was more. It was to be, and that very soon. You cannot allow 
yourself to say out what you are thinking and feeling. A little since, 
I saw two lads, each of twenty-one, who had been more than brothers 
since each was five years old, part for at least many years. ‘ Good-bye, 
old fellow,’ were the last words. They could not begin to talk senti- 
mentally in the bustle of the railway station, when the finest train 
which runs in this world was about to go. And I knew well that 
they had not done it at all. It was when Mr. Crummles was parting 
from Nicholas Nickleby, caring very little about it, that he strained 
the recalcitrant Nicholas to his heart, on the street, as the coach was 
starting, and exclaimed, ‘ Farewell, my noble, my lion-hearted boy!’ 
But when, afterwards, the parting came which was indeed a trial, 
things were changed. ‘ Not a jot of his theatrical manner remained : 
he put out his hand with an air which, if {he could have summoned it 
at will, would have made him the best actor of his day in homely 
parts.” We remember, vividly, the time and place of parting: but 
we make no use of the word ‘ Farewell,’ and we speak of these things 
tono one. Happily, we do not take in that the one who goes is to 
be so long away: that a year will go over, and another year: and the 
bright face will never be seen, the familiar step never heard, the 
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pleasant presence gone out of our daily life, and from the dwelling 
and the ways we know. Yet you will understand something of the 
meaning of the lines which say, ‘ "T'was strange that such a little thing 
Should leave a blank so large,’ or, as the man said in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin when Eva died, ‘ The world is as empty as an egg-shell.’ 

The separation is wide which is made by culture. One sees it, 
when the toiling father and mother have pinched themselves for years 
to send their boy to a Scotch University, thinking to make him a 
gentleman: but not realising the estrangement which is sure to 
follow the success of their toils and schemes. There need be no 
severance in affection: but the highly-educated lad with his degree 
in honours has found access into a world of thought which to the 
cottager and his thrifty wife is not at all. Just yesterday, I received 
a letter from an unknown friend in British Columbia, telling how, 
some fifty years ago, he and a little brother were sent from Perth to 
Glasgow by the coach. The sixty miles take two hours now, but 
then it was a long journey. The guard of the stage coach was a 
swart, broad-faced, ruddy man: he was kind to the two boys, and 
told them that he had a laddie of his ain, who was a gude scholar. 
The guard’s language was a very moderate expression of the fact. 
For his son was James Halley, who was out of sight the best scholar 
of his time in the University of Glasgow: a pale, freckled, gentle 
lad, whose mother eked out the good guard’s income by keeping a 
little shop in the High Street, hard by the College where her son 
was facile princeps. One sees the decent trustworthy guard going 
out for his long day’s journey, in all kinds of weather: helping 
luggage up and down: saying a cheering word to lonely boy travellers: 
sitting with the honest sensible Scotch face screwed up in the north 
wind : and the pale student lad going into his classes, and toiling in 
his little room at home: the most lovable of sons as well as the 
most brilliant of scholars: writing Greek Iambics as one man ina 
generation does: living in a world of thought unknown on the Perth 
coach or in the little shop in the High Street. One pictures the guard 
coming home in the winter evening, and asking how Jamie (so they 
called him) had got through the day: and Jamie telling him how 
grandly Sir Daniel had read a bit of Aischylus that afternoon: 
likewise that there had been no misfortunes. In such words was 
a little boy known to the writer wont to relate that no punishment had 
befallen him at school. And some analogous expression would convey 
to the proud old Halley that Jamie’s Greek verses for that day 
had not been surpassed or equalled by those of any other. Still, 
here parents and child were not so far asunder. It was not as when 
the old working man John McLiver went on earning his eighteen- 

pence a day when his son was F.M. Lord Clyde. The Field Marshal 
bought his father a cottage, and sent him an occasional bank-note 
through the parish minister: but he did not come to see him. It 
was nobody’s fault: but it was sad all the same. 

Thus we part company. A. K. H. B. 
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UR morbid and introspective nineteenth century may be said to have 
applied in a peculiar mode the Greek maxim [va ceavrov. 
Poets and romancers are subjective enough to make us tremble when 
we remember that Goethe stigmatised such a tendency in an epoch asa 
sure evidence of retrogression. Fortunately there are compensatory 
signs on which we have not space to dwell, that make the hand-to- 
hand struggle for pre-eminence now being carried on between idealism 
and materialism less depressing than it would otherwise be. That such 
a time should stamp its impress upon its writers is inevitable. Some 
incline to one side, some to another; it is rare to find an author, like 
the one of whom we propose to treat, who tries to combine both in a 
truly philosophical spirit. This very remarkable man is a Gallician, 
Sacher-Masoch, whose craving to anatomise and systematise all social 
questions is characteristic of the age. A robust and original genius 
worthy of attention, the study of his works is more than a pastime; 
they bring us face to face with some of the hardest social perplexities. 
But here at the outset we meet with a check. Sacher-Masoch is a 
voluminous writer ; the mere enumeration of his works would fill our 
page. But are all these of value? Truth obliges us to say not only 
that they are not, but that the greater portion are so far beneath criticism 
that they can only range with the lowest type of inane and frivolous 
French romance: French romance, moreover, vulgarised by the less 
raffiné because more honest German tongue. It is a disputed point 
how far we may identify authors with their works. But we are not 
often confronted with the difficulty of identifying authors with them- 
selves. As a rule the excuse for inferior work is immaturity or 
deterioration. Here is an author who writes good and bad pell-mell. 
Seeing what he has achieved, what he can do, we earnestly bid him 
beware. Even the godlike Goethe did not fritter his powers with 
impunity upon vers d’occasion and courtly mummeries. How much 
less then can a mere mortal afford to squander his gifts on ephemera ! 
Economy of force is as needful in literature as in physics. An author 
who forgets this is guilty of high-treason to himself, to his art, to the 
world. Neither has Sacher-Masoch the too common excuse—the need 
to keep the grass growing and save the steed from starving. 

Leopold Ritter von Sacher-Masoch was born at Lemberg in Gallicia, 
January 27th, 1836. His family are of Spanish origin, and can trace 
their genealogy back to the middle ages. The grandfather Sacher 
came to Gallicia as governor when the dismemberment of Poland gave 
thiscountryto Austria. His son Leopold was made chief of the Gallician 
police. During the insurrections of 1837, 1846, and 1848 he displayed 
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great administrative ability and tact in dealing with difficult problems, 
and gained the esteem of both the nobles and the peasantry. After 
his marriage with the last descendant of an ancient Slav family, he 
assumed his wife’s name of Masoch. Our author is the offspring of 
this marriage. His childhood was passed between Lemberg and its 
neighbourhood. In winter the family lived in the government resi- 
dence, a sad dwelling in those troublous times. Every day under the 
windows flogging was administered. The boy was early familiar 
with spies, criminals, and vagabonds ; with smug, self-satisfied bureau- 
crats ; with Austrian maladministration ; with Polish nobles, turbulent 
and squalid: in short, with all that strangely mingled, seething, semi- 
barbaric phase of human endeavour enacted in this far-away corner of 
Eastern Europe Indoors his nurse, a Little-Russian peasant, inflamed 
his imagination and his love of the marvellous by her vivid and im- 
passioned recitation of folk-songs and legends. From her he learned 
the history of the brigand Dobosch, of the Woywode Potocki, of the 
beautiful Esterka, the Jewish Pompadour of Poland, of the unhappy 
Barbara Radziwill; and thus from his cradle imbibed all the aspirations, 
the melancholy, and the poetry of the Slavs. In summer the family 
removed to a rambling country-house, half farm, half mansion, such 
as Sacher-Masoch has frequently described. Here he learned to fish 
and hunt, to climb the mountains, to yearn for a borderer’s life, and 
mingling with the country folk gleaned their weal and woe, and listened 
for hours to their narratives of adventures. And the Little-Russian is 
a good storyteller, and Sacher-Masoch has a good memory. He was 
only ten when the insurrections of 1846 occurred; but the terrible 
scenes he witnessed burned themselves into his brain, and he has never 
forgotten when the carts entered Lemberg bearing the dead and 
wounded insurgents. The blood flowed from under the straw, and the 
hungry dogs licked it ravenously. And this was only one of many 
ghastly scenes. His education was conducted first at Lemberg, then 
at Prague and Gratz, where he distinguished himself in modern 
subjects. The classics did not attract him, and it is to the lack of 
discipline and harmonious proportion which their study promotes 
that his chief literary faults may be ascribed. His own account of 
his University years is, ‘I drank much beer and fought many duels.’ 
That he did something besides is proved by the fact that he was 
nominated Professor of History at Gratz. Till this period he had not 
shown any extraordinary vocation for literature. Accident revealed 
his powers. One evening, when he had narrated his reminiscences 
of 1846, a lady said to him, ‘ Write that ; it would make a splendid 
romance.’ He obeyed, and produced ‘Count Donski.’ It deals with 
that curious rising of the Polish nobles, who were deluded into think- 
ing that the peasantry they had so cruelly oppressed would side with 
them for Poland. We see the Poles earnest amid their frivolity, the 
ladies vivacious and enthusiastic, the peasants politically dazed but 
instinctively conscious that these, and not the Austrians, are their 
bitterest foes, and replying to the cry, ‘Hail Poland!’ to their masters’ 
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consternation, with ‘ Hail the Emperor!’ It was a vigorous piece of 
descriptive work—broad in outline, but not leaving out of regard the 
finer lights and shades that personal knowledge alone can bestow. 
Writing this romance awoke Sacher-Masoch’s nostalgia. He returned 
to Gallicia, spent two months among the peasantry, and then wrote 
‘The Emissary,’ a tale dealing with the abortive rising of 1848. 
We are again introduced into the midst of the Polish nobles, and learn 
how conspiracies are for them what private theatricals and rubbers 
of whist are for us, namely, diversions. They are presented in all 
their pride, their fascination of manner, their superficial culture, their 
sensuality, justifying the Gallician proverb concerning them: ‘The 
Fatherland upon their tongue and deceit in their heart.’ Let those 
who still cherish sentimental longings for the resuscitation of Poland 
read these pages, and they will understand why ‘ Finis Poloniz’ was 
inevitable. Behind their time, believing, as in inspiration, in the 
superiority of the noble over the lowly born, they trod under foot every 
sentiment of duty and humanity to their subordinates, until even 
these patient worms turned, and recognised that in Austria lay their 
hopes of deliverance from worse than Egyptian bondage. 

The characters, like all Sacher-Masoch’s creations, are presented 
with keen dramatic touches: they exist, they are no shadows; they 
are muscular, they breathe. The energy of their passions is infectious; 
while the gentler sides of life, though lightly indicated, are not 
wholly absent. Here, as before, Sacher-Masoch was in his true vein. 
But his next literary venture was a faux pas, and signalised his 
departure for some time from his proper sphere. Abandoning these 
small genre pictures, he launched forth into the historical romance, 
that most tedious and mechanical form, which requires the genius of a 
Walter Scott to give it vitality. In 1868 he published his ‘ Last 
King of the Magyars,’ dealing with Louis II.—a faithful reflection of 
Hungarian manners, but lengthy and inartistic. Indications were 
not lacking in ‘The Emissary’ of faults that became emphasised here, 
and are among the gravest of Sacher-Masoch’s failings—a want of good 
taste and reticence, an offensive realism, an inclination to deal with 
the passions in the mode defined by Plato as a wild beast appetite. 
His phantasy is luxuriant, and inclines to the cruelly voluptuous. 
The glaring, harsh, and bizarre preponderate. Though this intoxica- 
tion of phantasy well accords with the romanticism of the Magyar 
world, and thus lends a reality to his pictures, it offends our esthetic 
perceptions to have the lower side of human nature so constantly 
forced upon our notice—forced, too, with no sense in the author of its 
degrading character. His tales from ‘ Russian Court Life,’ treating 
of the days of Catherine IT., and his ‘ Female Sultan,’ obviously gave 
this tendency full scope. These historical sensational romances, like 
all German novels of this class, deal less with offences against civil 
than against moral laws. Sacher-Masoch here first develops the type 
of woman that has an overpowering attraction for him, for she 
reappears again and again—duodecimo editions of Catherine II. and 
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Semiramis, Amazons who shoot and ride, whose love is deadly poison, 
who intoxicate their lover at one moment, and lash him with their 
remorseless knout at another; women who embrute and enslave 
man, rather than raise and ennoble him; proud, beautiful, com- 
manding, corrupt; fascinating as the snake, and equally dangerous. 
It is the glowing Oriental imagination of the Slav, not the calm 
Western fancy that meets us in these pages. Perhaps we should 
view them wholly from the former standpoint if the ground tone of 
thought were not so Western. It is this startling anomaly that forms 
one of Sacher-Masoch’s chief attractions. The above-named books 
were followed by many others, ‘The Messalinas of Vienna,’ ‘ False 
Ermine,’ ‘ Theatrical Stories,’ &c., &c., of which the titles sufficiently 
indicate the contents. They remind us of one of Joubert’s delicate 
criticisms, that such novels ‘ ont l’air d’avoir été écrits dans un café, 
par un joueur de dominos, en sortant de la comédie.’ And yet in 
even the flimsiest of these stories it is grievous to see how much of 
that subtle essence the French name ‘ esprit’ is carelessly squandered 
broadcast. In ‘A Divorced Wife’ Sacher-Masoch has touched the 
utmost limits of the permissible, a story as offensive in its realism as 
the works of Zola and Flaubert, and which had some of the same 
success in Germany. It lacks, of course, the delicate fashion of 
saying improper things that lends French romances a pleasant flavour 
to jaded palates,and rather corroborates Sainte-Beuve’s dictum that 
‘realism is the art of saying improper things improperly.’ To his 
credit be it said, Sacher-Masoch never seems quite at home in this 
atmosphere of demi~monde ; he appears to take to it like a boy to his 
first. cigar, which he finds nauseous, but which he thinks makes him 
look a man. Neither is the theatre his element, though he has written 
several plays performed in various towns with some success. 
Meanwhile his views had enlarged and ripened. He had grown 
more and more Panslavist,' and detested Prussia increasingly as she 
began to show her power. Though he wrote in German, a language 
not native to him, because he thus commanded a wider audience, he 
grew to have less and less in common with a people whom it was his 
delight to denounce. Indeed, in this wise a strange interest attaches 
to him as a German novelist devoid of German feeling. He had 
caught that malignant epidemic, the nationality fever. He was 
weary of dealing with the cowlisse, weary of the pallid and monoto- 
nous life of Germany. He longed to steep his brush in those gorgeous 
Eastern colours, to employ those characteristic piquant settings with 
which his boyhood had familiarised him. Accident once more came 
to his aid. A friend advised him to return to the prairies of 
the Vistula, the forests of the Dniester, to seek his inspirations 


? The feud between the Slawand the Teuton races is very ancient, and is expressed 
in the old saw :— 


‘So lange die Welt ist die Welt, 
Der Slave es nicht mit dem Deutschen hiilt.’ 
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in an unsophisticated ‘ milieu, not in a bureaucracy. He held up 
Tourgenieff to him, encouraged him to follow in the footsteps of 
Gogol and Petéfi, to become the poet of his country, to celebrate the 
hunters of the Carpathians and the brigands of the steppes, the 
beautiful women with queenly hearts beating under their sheep- 
skin tunics, and the noble drinkers who toasted their lady-love out of 
her slipper. Within a fortnight Sacher-Masoch had written ‘ The 
Don Juan of Kolomea.’ The disaster of Sadowa checked his course. 
He interested himself in politics, founded an Anti-Prussian news- 
paper, and became the spokesman of the Little-Russian faction. It 
is this Prussophobia, by the way, that has hastened Sacher-Masoch’s 
fame, since the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ glad to find in the camp 
of the enemy a fellow enemy, translated some of his best short tales. 

In Germany his anti-German tendencies drew odium upon him, 
so that Sacher-Masoch, whose failing is not an excess of modesty, 
loudly boasts that he forms with Bismarck and Wagner the best 
hated German trio. Having resigned his professorship, he made the 
tour of Europe. In Italy he was seized with that bitter nostalgia 
from which those peoples seem to suffer most in whose countries 
Nature is unkind. He longed for his barbarous fatherland, for the 
morose and gloomy grandeur of the Carpathians, the endless ocean- 
like plains. A pupil of Schopenhauer and Darwin, he craved to 
investigate life from their basis, and where, he thought, could he 
approach more closely to the fountain-head of truth than among 
his own people? He would be brought more quickly face to face 
with naked problems among a race that does not suffer from the 
evils incident to long ages of civilisation, where man is yet the un- 
sophisticated child of Nature. And there came to him the inspira- 
tion to adumbrate the whole story of human life in one romantic 
prose epic. He has himself accepted the definition of a ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ in prose, accorded to it by an enthusiastic German critic. 
Of this, his opus magnum, we will now treat consecutively, not 
interrupting our narrative to mention the less worthy products that 
still continued to pour from his prolific pen—among them a veri- 
table denunciation of the political, literary, and social morals of Berlin, 
under the title ‘ The Ideals of our Time.’ 

‘The Legacy of Cain’ is the collective title of Sacher-Masoch’s 
great drama of human life, upon which his ultimate fame will rest. 
It is still unfortunately a torso, and though at a hasty glance it is 
not easy to perceive whither so much force and knowledge are going 
to lead him, and though it is certainly too early to judge of the 
conclusions to be deduced from the whole, careful reading will make 
them clearly evident. ‘ A novel,’ says Goethe, ‘ is a subjective epic in 
which the author begs permission to treat the world after his own 
fashion. The question only remains, has he a fashion; the rest 
follows of itself.’ Sacher-Masoch has a fashion, and therefore has 
leave to be original. The work opens with a sombre prologue 
called ‘The Wanderer.’ The scene is sunset in a dense virgin forest. 
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The author is traversing it after a day’s sport. His rifle hangs over 
his shoulder, his dogs run beside him, his gamekeeper walks ahead. 
Suddenly an eagle soars above, and the bird is brought down with 
one shot. ‘ Cain, Cain,’ a voice cries from out of the thicket in 
stern sorrowful accents such as might have greeted the ears ot 
the first murderer, and a weird dishevelled figure steps forth bearing 
the dead bird in his hand. The gamekeeper crosses himself. ‘It is 
a Wanderer, he says. Sacher-Masoch then recognises in his monitor 
an adherent of that fantastic Russian sect who hold the world 
abandoned to the dominion of Satan.? On this account they fly into 
the woods far from the reign of anarchy, and lead an ascetic and 
wandering existence. He had often heard of the order, whom the 
people regard with superstitious reverence. ‘ What have you gained 
by this, Cain?’ spoke the Wanderer after a pause. ‘Is your love of 
murder gratified ? Are you sated with the blood of your brother ?’ 
‘Is not the eagle a robber?’ hastily replied the sportsman. ‘ Does 
he not murder the smaller and weaker of his race? Is it not rather 
a good work to kill him?’ ‘ Yes, he is a murderer ; he sheds blood, 
like all who live ; but must we therefore do the same? Ido not do 
it ; but you—yes, yes, you also are of the race of Cain; I know you, 
you bear the brand.’ The hunter is abashed; he timidly asks for 
enlightenment. ‘ Return within yourself, * says the sage with warn- 
ing accents; ‘break loose from the legacy of Cain; learn to know 
truth, learn to renounce, learn to despise life and love death.’ 
‘How can I follow truth when I do not know it? Instruct me.’ 
‘ I am no saint,’ is the reply ; ‘ how can I teach you truth? but I will 
tell you what I know.’ He then relates the story of his own life, 
how he too had been a true son of Cain, and eaten of the tree of life ; 
how he had loved, and been adored, and been deceived; how he had 
sought to live at the expense of others, how he had wrestled for 
worldly gain, how in the greatest misery he yet dreaded death. 
But cognition came; he saw the warfare of all living things; saw 
life and the world as they are. And this cognition he proceeds to 
detail. The first great delusion was to think that God in his good- 
ness and wisdom had made this world as good as possible, and in- 
stituted a moral order, so that the wicked perish in their attempts 
to overthrow the right. The world is bad, imperfect, life a penance. 
Man is only the most reasonable, rapacious, and cruel of all brutes. 
Everyone desires to live, no matter how, at what cost ; Joseph is daily 
sold by his brethren ; the blood of Abel cries daily to Heaven. Neither 
is enjoyment a reality. Love is a delusion ; we wake too soon to the 
humiliating perception that we are Nature’s tools. Peoples and 


? The Russian Satan has nothing in common with our cynical Western Devil. 
They regard him as a great personification of the evil (sensuous) principle, as the 
successor of the Black God in his opposition to the White God, who according to the 
pagan Slavs ruled the world. 

* *Geh in Dich,’ an expression as untranslatable as T'v@@ ceavrév, of which it is a 
far better equivalent than ‘ Know thyself,’ 
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states are only men who combine together to do injury. War, not 
rarely entered upon under illusive enthusiasms, is nothing but the 
struggle for existence on a larger scale. Everyone seeks to live 
through others, through murder and theft, and is to live through 
himself and his work. Work alone frees us from all misery. So 
long as some let others work for them and live in abundance, so 
long as a portion of mankind is enslaved, there is no peace on 
earth. Death is the deliverance, the only good ; happiness exists only 
in the recognition of these truths. ‘These six,’ said the old man 
solemnly, ‘ Love, Property, the State, War, Work, and Death, are the 
legacy of Cain who slew his brother; and his brother’s blood cried 
unto Heaven, and the Lord spoke to Cain: Thou shalt be cursed 
upon the earth, a fugitive and a vagabond.’ Thereupon he vanished 
as suddenly as he had appeared. The sportsman was left sunk in 
contemplation ; he began to comprehend existence, and that Life and 
Death are not foes, antagonists, but friends, who serve each other. 
Life seemed to stand nakedly revealed to him and told him how 
nothing had beginning or end, but returned to earth again and again 
in various forms. ‘ You cannot flee from life’ she explains to him. 
‘Son of Cain, you must live, you must kill, you must kill to live, 
and kill if you would not live, for only self-murder can release you.’ 
A shudder seized his frame, he hastened to the nearest village to be 
within sight and sound of men. The distant lights, the peaceful 
aspect cheered him; he began to ponder how mankind could extract 
the best out of this heavy curse. 

The acts of this great drama now follow in quick succession. 
The first section is devoted to ‘ Love,’ and we at once recognise the 
pupil of Schopenhauer who regards its poetry as a mantle of delusion 
designed to cover a stern reality. Nature employs this passion only 
as a means to her ends. But Sacher-Masoch is not a thorough-going 
pessimist ; he is no follower of Von Hartmann’s Philistine speculations ; 
but, like his master Schopenhauer, he is a poet as well as a thinker. 
He does not seek to paint the world in its curse merely; he does not 
abandon it in despair; his irony is not corrosive, and his ferocities 
are only directed against the cruel and bad. His pessimism is 
resigned idealism; but he has not abandoned the endeavour to 
extract the best out of the worst of all possible worlds. Not only 
does he promise that the whole cycle shall find in the Epilogue an 
harmonious conclusion, but each dissonant section shall close with an 
ideal harmony. Like Darwin he admits the struggle for existence, 
but like Darwin he holds that man need not remain rooted in the 
animal dispositions natural to him, but can rise above them and 
nature, become master of himself, and ennoble himself physically and 
intellectually. 

‘The Don Juan of Kolomea’ is the first story of this series. Its 
motto under cover of flippancy hides a sad submission. ‘ Deceive all, 
not to be deceived yourself.’ Marriage is its theme. The hero and 
narrator tells the history of his wedded life with caustic naive 
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humour, quite unconscious of the deep questions he is elucidating. 
The pedantry of the peasant-watch, who hold that something is not 
in order with their passports, has condemned Sacher-Masoch and 
the Don Juan to pass a night in a dirty Jewish pothouse on the 
frontier of the district of Kolomea.‘ The Little-Russian is communi- 
cative, and the night is passed in recital He has married the 
woman of his love ; they had been bound together by ardent passion 
until the so-called ‘ pledge of love,’ the child, was born. Its cries, its 
continual demands upon the mother, drove the father to seek dis- 
traction elsewhere. The mother, for a time, was utterly absorbed in 
the child. Insensibly the couple became alienated, though each still 
loved the other sincerely. Time passed; she sought to rouse his 
jealousy ; he felt he had no right to resent her infidelity, since he had 
not been faithful himself. He was the Don Juan of the district ; but 
in loving and deceiving all women, he cannot succeed in forgetting 
his own wife. He sighs after the conjugal happiness closed to him 
for ever, and in which he yet could not, and never could, rest content. 
Neither is to blame for this estrangement; such a discord is a neces- 
sary concomitant of monogamy, if marriage is entered upon on the 
common, unthinking, purely sensuous basis. The sexes deceive each 
other, not because they wish to do so, but because they must. This 
idea is further developed in the second story, ‘Der Capitulant.’ Its 
keynote is :— 
Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
And tends with the remover to remove.’ 


Once more the idea is developed in an episodic form. The story is 
told round a watch-fire on a bitter winter’s night, with blinding snow 
falling around. The narrator is a superannuated soldier, a peasant, 
who relates how he loved, but was forsaken by a girl who, though 
loving him, became the mistress, then the wife, of the lord of the 
district. She was an egotist, proud, beautiful, endowed with sensuous 
longings that only wealth could satisfy. Did she not act rightly ? 
He cannot blame her. She only obeyed the instincts of her nature. 
He too has obeyed his: he loves her still, will love her to the end. 
Sleigh-bells resound through the frosty air. The watch are at their 
posts, demanding ‘ Passports’ in a peremptory tone. ‘No matter,’ 
says the Capitulant, stepping forward, for he has recognised the occu- 
pant; ‘ it is the Lady of Zevala. Why should she not be happy?’ he 
said, indicating the richly appointed sledge fast vanishing over the 
snowy plain into the darkness. ‘ Has she not slaves and Cossacks, the 
great lords kiss her hand, and she is clothed in lovely furs.’ In this 
story is embodied a most masterly picture of the Gallician plain in its 
winter dress, the sun setting into the snow and making it burn like 
fire. It is pervaded with ‘the perfume of the steppe,’ and is a piece 


‘ These stories, with few exceptions, are all laid in the town or district of 
Kolomea. 
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of word-painting not easily surpassed. It is the plain, Sacher- 
Masoch deems, that makes the Gallicianso melancholy ; it is boundless 
and sad like the ocean, it surrounds mankind like eternity, and is 
inscrutable like Nature. ‘ Mondnacht’(A Moonlight Night) is ‘a 
soul’s tragedy,’ a fantastic tale steeped in a dreamy background 
of moonlight, that is never suffered to slip from our remembrance, 
but is brought before us again and again by subtle touches. The 
prevailing tone of morbid sensibility suits its theme; we are held 
spell-bound, enchanted ; we do not read, we live through this weird 
scene. Once again Sacher-Masoch is connected with his story. He 
is returning from the chase. The moon shining upon the boundless 
plain shows him a white country house surrounded by tall poplars. As 
he approaches he hears a practised hand playing Beethoven’s ‘ Moon- 
light Sonata.’ It sounded as though a wounded human soul was 
dropping its tears upon the keys. After listening awhile. he enters 
and craves shelter. The Barina’ gracefully accords it, and leads him 
into a salon, a bare whitewashed room with no furniture save a card- 
table and five wooden chairs. Round this table sit the master of 
the house, a Polish noble, the village pope, and an ancient officer. 
The party have a seedy air that heightens the contrast between them 
and the spiritual-visaged hostess who attracts the visitor. Refresh- 
ments are served, they chat of Tourgenieff’s last novel, of music, of 
the theatre, the harvest. The players play on. The moonlight has 
crept into the room, it shines on the Barina’s face ; she complains of 
headache, and retires. A Cossack leads Sacher-Masoch across the 
court, and shows him into his monastically simple apartment. For 
a long time he contemplates the moon-bathed landscape, the vista of 
blooming plains and distant mountains. Peasants were harvesting 
the ripe maize and cutting the corn, for the night was fine and cool. 
All was silent, only man was awake in his misery, working in the 
sweat of his brow for the miserable, contemptible existence he 
loves and despises. After he had looked his fill, he slowly retired to 
bed. A sound rouses him from slumber. In the open French win- 
dow stands the Barina, her beautiful limbs swathed in soft flowing 
robes, her lovely hair unloosed, her eyes fast shut in sleep. She 
greets him with her hand, lays a finger upon her lip, steps in, and 
kneeling beside the rough bedstead, begins to weep bitterly. ‘ Leo- 
pold must not think ill of Olga,’ she said at last, speaking of herself 
in the third person, ‘nor must he tell, not even Olga herself, or she 
would kill herself for shame.’ He promised. ‘I must tell him all,’ 
she went on, ‘ he knows woman’s nature. Olga has no sin on her but 
that she is a woman, and that she was educated, as a woman is, for 
enjoyment, not for work. Woman is a creature by herself; she has 
not torn herself loose from nature, and is therefore so much better 
and so much worse than man. Love is a luxury for man; it is 
woman’s daily bread.’ She then relates to him, still in her sleep, 


5 Nobleman’s wife, lady of the manor. 
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and always in the third person, the story of her life, prefacing how 
she would have been a good woman, with open head and honest heart, 
had her training been directed into healthier grooves. With deep 
melancholy she describes her mental sufferings, and holds up her heart 
to view as though it were an anatomical object in which she has no 
part or lot. A beautiful woman, she married young an indulgent 
husband, who loved her, but who could not sacrifice all his time to 
feed her vanity. She sought distraction in society, then in conquest ; 
finally she subjugated a friend who had long held aloof. For a year 
they kept their criminal secret. When it was revealed, her husband 
killed the lover in a duel. She recoiled from him, and yet could not 
leave him, because she could not bear to live without love; and he 
still loves her, though he suffers. Then there are the children; the 
force of habit. Her story told, she glides away again into the moon- 
light. Her last confession has introduced a crass discord into the 
poem of this moonlight night. A diabolical humour has triumphed 
in this prosaic truism which shows how love is an illusion, a habit. 
Next morning the Barin apologises for his wife’s absence at break- 
fast. She often suffers from migraine when the moon is full. Can 
his guest tell him of any remedy? Some people have suggested 
sour cucumbers.° The concise and simple diction of this tale is 
united to a fervour that is almost rhythmic in its hurry of passion. 
The motto is a phrase from the Sonata that plays a great part in 
the story, and whose sad tones of yearning and resignation sob 
through the whole. 

So far Sacher-Masoch has dealt with the natural phases of 
love; but he also regards its irregular expression as a part of the 
legacy of Cain; and there follow two such stories. Undoubtedly 
an author who lays the foundation of his work upon a philosophical 
basis is justified in dealing with the morbid as well as the healthy 
emotions of mankind. But we have a right to demand that the limits 
of the Beautiful be respected, that the treatment be calm. Its analy- 
sis must be objective, and remember its relation to philosophical ideas. 
Though it loses nothing thereby of a voluptuous impression, the air 
of haut gott is avoided. In these two stories Sacher-Masoch has 
trespassed against good taste. ‘The New Plato,’ so nicknamed by 
his brother officers, is an idealist, ever riding, like Voltaire’s St. Denis, 
upon a rainbow, and seeing in woman a beautiful but malevolent 
creature, from whose sensuous nature he holds aloof. The story is 
to illustrate that woman must captivate by means of the senses, 
and cannot be satisfied with intellectual fascination. An amorous 
countess wins the youth’s love by a masquerade, and forfeits it when 
her true character is discovered. In ‘ Venus,’ Sacher-Masoch analyses 
the close relation that exists between cruelty and voluptuousness, of 
which the Cxsars furnish such monstrous illustrations. To experience 


® There is a double entendre in the German phrase ‘ saure Gurken,’ which suggests 
a combination of ‘ Dead Sea fruit ’ and ‘sour grapes.’ 
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physical enjoyment when smarting under the knout-lashes of a mis- 
tress is not given toa Northern man. Indeed, these Circes—who lite- 
rally trample the man they love under their feet, who subjugate 
unless they can be subjugated—are Byzantine in their animalism and 
cruelty. The moral of this nauseous story is, that as man at present 
educates woman, she is his enemy, and must be his slave or his despot, 
never his companion. This she can only become if she is his equal 
in the eye of the law, in education, and in labour. The last story 
furnishes the final resolution to this series of dissonances, and’ shows 
how man can overcome the curse that attaches to love in the legacy 
of Cain. ‘ Marzella, or a Fairy Tale of Happiness, is founded on 
Mill’s dictum that ‘ Unlikeness may attract, but it is likeness which 
retains.’ In a marriage resting upon intellectual sympathy, the 
demons of sensuality are subdued. The story stands in sharp con- 
trast to the first, where the child was the obstacle to passion; here it be- 
comesits gloryand sanction. Thus, inSacher-Masoch’s eyes, the problem 
is solved. Woman, who isthe savage element in our society, must be 
tamed by man and raised to his intellectual level. She will then no 
longer worship him blindly or subject him to indignities, but stand 
beside him as his friend and equal, and, while serving Nature’s ends, 
they will both rise above her elemental promptings. Man and woman 
will then no longer be chained together by love, waging an endless 
warfare. Man will carry on in miniature the great work of civilisa- 
tion. A second Prometheus, he will sit beside his sacred hearth-stone, 
forming men and training them to noble pursuits. This last story 
unfortunately has none of the plastic power, the breathless interest, of 
the previous five; reflexions preponderate ; the author’s Utopia, like 
that of many other reformers, wants precision of outline. The idyll 
of happiness is somewhat tame. 

‘Property’ is the next item in the curse of Cain investigated by 
our author. He presents us with an incisive sketch of the eternal 
feud existing between rich and poor, and in- the end with a possible 
solution. ‘Das Volksgericht’ (The Folk Tribunal) shows a company 
of freebooters fallen into the hands of the village commune and by 
them stoned to death. When the justices arrive from Kolomea, all 
the villagers profess ignorance of the incident; the elders, the 
peasants, even the thieves who have escaped, will reveal nothing. 
Such circumstances are far from uncommon, and spring, thinks 
Sacher-Masoch, from a good instinct which the Slav possesses beyond 
the Occidentals, the instinct of self-help. And this instinct is further 
illustrated in the story of these robbers, who are far from worthless. 
The hero, Kyrilla, has the qualities of a fine man; his bane has been 
his poverty. He could not marry a poor girl whom he loved; when 
she was a rich widow she spurned him as a husband, though she 
accepted him as a lover. It was money that separated them, his 
embittered revolt against money that caused him to burn her farm; 
her love for wealth, stronger than her love for him, that made her 
denounce him to the commune, and throw the first stone to kill him. 
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‘There was a time, a thousand—what know I, two thousand years 
ago—when mankind murdered and plundered one another like the 
wild beasts do now. Then those children of Cain who were sated 
with the blood of their brethren arranged among themselves, and gave 
laws. Since that time those who have property live at the expense 
of those who have none.’ Such is the preamble to Kyrilla’s ‘ Credo,’? 
uttered with impassioned vehemence. This story is rich in ethno- 
graphical pictures. Not to mention its vivid scenic descriptions, it is 
certain that only in such distant spots, where the blessings of social 
order are not yet recognised, could the struggle for existence and 
property wage with such fierce intensity. We are brought into con- 
tact with a people among whom social questions are still in the 
initial state. Wallenstein’s mordant saying— 
Sei im Besitze und Du wohnst im Recht, 
Und heilig wird’s die Menge Dir bewahren,*® 

compresses the whole aspect of affairs. It is further illustrated in 
a powerful study, ‘ Der Hajdamak.’ We might, in our ignorance, 
mistake this man for a robber; he is, in truth, a philosopher. He 
claims that he is no more a robber than those knights of old who 
ranged the world in quest of adventures, took the goods of others in 
fair fight, and were then dubbed knights, and honoured by kings. Now- 
adays we call them robbers, and if we hang chains round their necks 
they are of hemp. And yet these robbers, before the abolition of 
serfdom in 1848, were the only protectors of the oppressed peasants, 
whose lords tethered them to the plough, beat them remorselessly if 
they dared to demur, rented their churches to the Jews so that they 
could not worship their God without paying admission at the doors ; 
in short, subjected them to every species of outrage. Small wonder 
that some revolted and retired into the mountain fastnesses, burning 
with hatred against the nobles, rectifying with rude justice the 
inequalities of wealth, and shielding many a peasant from his master 
by a system of retribution as terrible as it was deserved. When we 
read how these serfs were treated, we cannot marvel that when they 
rose at last scenes of horror occurred, as when they buried the nobles 
up to their necks in the ground, and mowed down their proud heads 
with the scythe. These Slavs hold in a naive form Schopenhauer’s 
theory, that the labour expended on an object constitutes the right 
of possession. There is no need to bar doors against them; they 
would hold it sin to touch others’ money, clothes, &c., but would not 
hesitate to cut wood in others’ forests, shoot others’ game, or pasture 
their cow in others’ fields. These things the good God has made for 
all, and none has an exclusive right to them. A man’s labour has 
not made trees, grass, or beasts to grow. They also draw a subtle 





7 Heine places much the same sentiments in the mouth of his bear, Atta Troll. 
See Kap. x. 
* Be in possession and thou hast the right, 
And sacred will the many guard it for thee ! 
WaWenstein’s Lager, act i. sc, iv. (Coleridge’s trans.), 
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distinction between thieving and helping themselves in case of 
necessity; and to this day it is wise for owners of valuable silver and 
jewels to pay a yearly tithe of immunity to the recognised thieves of 
the district. Missing property will usually be restored for a con- 
sideration. The people regard these superior thieves with respect, 
and with an unbounded belief in their powers of redress. Certainly 
the Hajdamak presented to us here is an august and guileless figure, 
and we part from his Carpathian home with regret to descend 
among the children of Cain. 

So far the question of property has been treated in a one- 
sided and violent manner. In ‘ Hasara Raba’ we come upon 
its more complex side. It is the story of a poor Jewish couple 
and their rich relations, and discloses all the sufferings, struggles, 
and humiliations, that man can impose upon his fellow-man. The 
cruelty of fate is in the end compensated by the blessings that 
rest upon work; but work was not easily found, and meantime 
the workman stood idle in the market-place passionately longing for 
hire, and every man’s hand seemed against him. This story is a 
masterpiece of caustic humour and keen observation. The Jews are 
portrayed with an exact knowledge of their customs, their semi- 
Hebrew language, their Talmudic lore, their subterfuges and cunning, 
greater even than that of the Slav—such as few but Jews by birth 
could paint. The couple whose bickerings find a vent in pitting say- 
ings of the Talmud and the Pentateuch against each other are inimit- 
able. ‘Ein Testament’ depicts the comic, tragic, and tragi-comic 
consequences that ensue from the accumulation of wealth in an 
ungenerous hand, forming a psychological commentary to Seneca’s 
saying that ‘ the bitterest poverty is avarice in wealth.’ Here, as in 
the previous novelettes, the malediction attached to love continues to 
figure side by side with that resting on property. Imperious Delilahs, 
vampires with golden hair and kisses that bewitch and disarm, scenes 
of violence, carnage and terrible vengeance, result from this warfare 
of man against circumstances. Here a woman sells her husband for 
an annuity to the heroine, who, when she has exhausted all the plea- 
sures of life, sinks into superstition, and finally leaves her wealth to 
her lapdog. ‘ Basil Hymen’ is the history of a fortuneless man, a 
touching story told with simple pathos. A gentler Timon, Hymen’s 
reckless generosity has reduced him to poverty. He retires with his 
wife and child into the woods and leads an idyllic existence, until a 
day when misguided friends persuade him to return to the world. 
He strives to work, but cannot obtain employment; misfortunes break 
in on him ; he loses his home, his wife, hischild. Utterly broken, he 
sinks into a state of dreamy idealism and fatalism, and conceives that 
only he is truly free who has nothing to tremble for, nothing to lose. 
Even the clothes he wears are not his; he owns nothing save a trinket 
and a worn baby’s shoe. Sad and sombre as the story is, its conclusions 
are the sad resignation of the Slav, not the fierce revolt of the 
Western mind. It is this Oriental passivity, this capacity for silent 
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suffering, which Sacher-Masoch regards as an indication of the Slav’s 
leanings towards Buddhistic contemplation. 

In ‘ Das Paradiesam Dniester’ we find Sacher-Masoch’s solution of 
the vexedquestion of property. Zenon Mirolawski, the carefully reared, 
only child of a nobleman, suddenly learns the misery endured by the poor, 
and, like a second Buddha, quits his luxurious home to mix unknown 
among the people, sharing their work and privations. So doing, he 
comes to know their needs ; he also wins the heart of a young countess. 
After he has filfilled his purpose, he marries, and founds a miniature and 
ideal State that rests on labour. He hold that the only true and just 
property is that upon which a man has bestowed his own labour, in 
the sense of the Greek proverb, that the gods blessed nothing more 
than sweat. His State is a peaceful commune held together by 
work and regulated activity, in which everyone enjoys according to 
the measure of his abilities and performances. These are the postu- 
lates which Zenon deduced during his apprenticeship. The question 
of property is the burning topic of the day ; it presses all others into 
the background ; and rightly so, because political freedom is a taunt 
as long as material slavery exists. Property must become common, 
but wages must be individual. He deems Socialism a noble error, 
but Communism he regards as a brutal lie, which would depress 
men for ever to a low standard. Education is to be the business of 
the State, to whom all property is returned at a man’s death, so that 
his children begin the world anew. This returned wealth is to be 
devoted to useful works and great industrial undertakings, such as the 
cutting of the Suez Canal, or the conversion of the Sahara into an inland 
sea. Christianity, built upon Judaism, has become untenable through 
the laws disclosed by modern science, and with it our whole morality. 
This must be remoulded to rest upon natural laws. We must both 
serve and subjugate Nature. All theories, even the best, founder on the 
attempt to change established forms. What we require to change is 
human nature. Here Sacher-Masoch touches the key-note of his whole 
series. He does not desire with a rude hand to shake the stability of 
existing things. ll his stories point to this end as the true solution 
of the struggle for existence. But only the Slavonic peoples can com- 
pass this regeneration. They are the coming race; we Westerns are 
exhausted ; we are too much steeped in egoism and aristocratic notions 
even to grasp the public spirit, the feeling for democracy and 
equality, that is innate in the Slav. We desire to be individual, 
they to be collective, as expressed by their proverb, ‘ The Commune 
is a great man.’ ‘The Paradise on the Dniester’ is an apotheosis of 
Panslavism as well as an exposition of Sacher-Masoch’s politico- 
economical theories. In their impetuosity, their onesidedness, they 
recall those of Godwin; they bear an eighteenth-century doctrinaire 
character; but they are suggestive and very earnest. 

We anticipate with interest the publication of the further sections 
of the ‘ Legacy of Cain.’ Meanwhile Sacher-Masoch has published a 
clever, attractive, and thoroughly unexceptionable book, which we 
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cannot leave unnoted, though we have not space to treat it in the 
detail it deserves. In *‘ Der Neue Hiob’ (The Modern Job), Sacher- 
Masoch has toned down markedly. His political theories seem sud- 
denly to have collapsed, and he appears as practically a conservative 
in politics, morality, and religion. ‘The New Job’ is a biography 
rather than a work of fiction. The hero, a Gallician peasant, has, in 
accordance with a Little-Russian habit, been thus nicknamed, because, 
like his Biblical prototype, he has patiently endured much undeserved 
misfortune; while his latter end, like Job’s, was more blessed than 
the beginning. Born in 1794, Pisarenko suffered from the after- 
waves of the French Revolution which swept over Austrian Poland ; 
from the first cholera epidemic of 1817, and from the insurrections 
of 1846 and 1848 ; after which the Austrians were forced to repeal the 
robot (villein socage), whereupon the fortunes of the peasants mended. 
The hero is a stern splendid character, of a grandeur and simplicity 
quite Homeric. Around him Sacher-Masoch has grouped a forcible 
picture of existence during the earlier part of this century. We 
come to understand how a capricious despotism, an absolute con- 
tempt for all human rights in comparison with the interests of a 
privileged class, the venality of all office-holders, led the down-trodden 
people to retaliate at last with ferocious vindictiveness. Many side- 
lights are thrown upon the vexed Eastern question. The little book 
is a remarkable ethnographical study, while there is an epic breadth 
about it that raises it above a naturalistic standard. 

Though all Sacher-Masoch’s best works may be classed as novels 
of tendency, this purpose is, with few exceptions, not obtruded. His 
excellences, as well as his defects, are swt generis, and cannot be 
judged by a conventional standard. His direct and uncouth origi- 
nality of presentment gives a stamp of unconventional truth and 
reality to his pictures that stand forth in strong relief, and once read 
can never be forgotten. With a dashing pencil, a laconic concentra- 
tion of language, keen powers of observation, coupled with intimate 
knowledge of Gallician conditions, he describes with force and 
strength scenes and persons curiously remote from the range of our 
everyday life. In reading him we feel throughout that we have come 
in contact with a mind of undoubted originality, that we have before 
us a novelist of no common stamp. But another and equally in- 
teresting matter forces itself on our attention. We ask our- 
selves, is Sacher-Masoch entitled to rank as an exponent of Slavonic 
aspirations; or is he merely reproducing Western ideas in a new dress ? 
We think not. We think he may fairly be regarded as the hiero- 
phant of Panslavism; and it is this that gives an enhanced interest 
to his work, at a moment when Eastern Europe is attracting so much 
public interest, clamouring to be admitted into the circle of enlight- 
ened nations. From Sacher-Masoch’s pages we can learn the cha- 
racteristics of these peoples, and judge for ourselves whether indeed 
the future of Europe belongs to the Slavonic race. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 
P2 





Prince Louis Napo.reon’s Expepition To BouLogne, 
Aveust 1840. 


AN ORIGINAL NARRATIVE. 


- this narrative I will refrain from commenting upon what has 
already been made public both in England and France, and 
enlarge upon such details as seem to me now, as they did at the time, 
so far to redeem from ridicule' a daring adventure which rested on 
more reasonable chances of success than most people are aware of, 
and which was in reality the starting-point of Prince Louis Napoleon’s 
extraordinary career. 

I will relate how it happened that I was appointed by the Prince 
to be the principal actor in the expedition, how difficult and dan- 
gerous was the task that had to be performed amidst the many 
chances of detection, and finally the real cause of the sudden and 
unexpected collapse of the attack made on the French territory. 

In handling so delicate a subject, I will abstain from any remark 
or disclosure which I consider to be irrelevant to it, and as I am pro- 
bably now the only survivor (at least to my knowledge) of all those 
who were on board the ‘ Edinburgh Castle’ on the 5th of August, 
1840, I shall feel doubly bound never to swerve from the most scru- 
pulous historical accuracy. 


I. 


INTERVIEW WITH PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Ir is unnecessary to describe the circumstances following the 
Strasburg affair (October 1836) under which Prince Louis Napoleon 
returned to England in the autumn of 1838, after closing his mother’s 
eyes at Arenenberg. It is enough to say that he left Switzerland 
voluntarily after the Federal Government had refused the imperious 
demand of the French Government for his expulsion, rather than be 
the cause of an unequal struggle which would have ended in useless 
bloodshed. 

I was at that time in Paris, where I had been watching from the 
very beginning the complications likely to arise from the critical posi- 
tion of French politics and the obvious instability of Louis Philippe’s 
dynasty. 


1¢Une folle et ridicule aventure,’ were Guizot’s words at the time—words, 
however which he afterwards confesses in his ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. v. p. 258, that he 
read ‘with some embarrassment.’ 
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Having been summoned by the Prince to join him in England, I 
started at once, and found that he had gone to Leamington (War- 
wickshire) in order to avoid personal demonstrations and to ponder 
quietly, and in perfect rest of mind, on what he should do under the 
circumstances. Persigny was staying with him. 

A few months later the Prince settled in London at Carlton House, 
Carlton Terrace, where he began writing the ‘ Idées Napoléoniennes,’ 
This book attracted a wide and unprecedented attention to his 
views and aspirations. Carlton House was the rendezvous of the 
most ardent partisans of his cause. Deputies of the Opposition were 
constantly coming from Paris to visit the Prince, and reporting what 
they considered to be the favourable feeling of the country. They 
kept up his excitement and raised his expectations beyond the pos- 
sibility of resistance. 

It was on the 15th of May, 1840, that the Prince first confided 
to me his resolve to make another attempt against the Government 
of Louis Philippe, then evidently declining in popularity, owing to 
the adverse turn of affairs in Algeria and also in Egypt. My inter- 
view with the Prince was friendly, but not without some ill-humour 
on his part. 

‘Does your Highness ask my opinion and advice on the subject 
mentioned to me, or am I[ to consider your communication as an order 
to follow you?’ 

*I never thought I should meet with a refusal from you whenever 
I required your co-operation. You know my friendship for you, and 
the great interest I take in the independence of Italy, your country, 
for which vou fight by exposing your life forme. On the other hand, 
I know your devotion to me, and how willing you are to do all I 
think conducive to our common object. As far back as 1831, we 
made a compact between ourselves which I consider to be binding on 
both sides, namely, that you should help me in my projects, however 
dangerous they may be, and that I should fight for the unity of Italy 
if I ever became the Chief of the French nation, From what I have 
said, you must infer that I do not doubt willingness to follow me. I 
take it for granted. Doubt is out of the question. It is your 
opinion I want to know as regards the opportunity, or even the 
advisability, of doing or not what I meditate.’ 

‘ I readily confess that I never was placed in a more difficult posi- 
tion than I am now in answering your Highness’s question. You 
may put a wrong construction upon what I am called upon to say, 
if my advice go against your wishes. If, on the other hand, I agree 
with your decision, and you failin the attempt, my responsibility will 
weigh very heavy on me as long as [ live.’ 

‘Whatever may happen I hold you harmless; but remark, I do 
not say that I will carry out my projects, even if your advice tallied 
with my views, or that I will abstain from it, if your advice 
went against my decision. Nothing of the kind. I simply ask your 
impression on the subject. I like to gather everyone’s opinions and to 
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ponder on them quietly ; you may speak your mind as freely as if the 
matter was of a comparatively trifling importance.’ 

‘As you wish me to speak my mind freely respecting the oppor- 
tunity of renewing an attack on the French Government, I will un- 
hesitatingly say, that I consider it to be against your own interest to 
attempt anything of the kind just now. Allow me, Prince, to give 
you the reasons on which I ground my objection. You have written 
the “ Idées Napoléoniennes,” with a view of making your political 
programme known to the world in general, and to the French people 
in particular. That there should be no mistake between the French 
nation and yourself about the form of Government you think the 
best for France, you have boldly said Empire! Be itso. But what 
necessity is there for hurrying events by violent means, when we see 
every day, that the Government of Louis Philippe is on the eve of a 
catastrophe, which sooner or later will leave the throne vacant? 
After the failure of Strasburg, I dread the consequences of another 
attempt on your part. The dynasty of Louis Philippe is in great 
danger. The country has enough of it; it cannot last long. Mean- 
while let your friends in France keep up an agitation on your behalf 
which will lose nothing of its efficiency because effected by legal means. 
Let them be ready to seize the first opportunity that offers itself, 
fora popular demonstration. In a word, wait till you are called by 
the voice of the country; your name will carry everything before it, 
and your character—your principles—your courage, well known in 
France, will do the rest.’ 

‘Had my uncle followed a suggestion similar to yours, the 18th 
Brumaire, that saved the country, would never have taken place.’ 

*I beg to remark that France is not at present in the same dis- 
tracted situation it was then. Whatever may be said respecting the 
means by which Louis Philippe got hold of the supreme power, 
he had at least the semblance of an election—not a direct election 
from the people, but a plausible one, from the representatives 
of the country. If he has been compelled on several occasions to put 
down insurrections in the streets of Paris, he has done so with the 
assent and concurrence of the National Guard. I should not like to 
see you embarked in another perilous undertaking which would be 
stamped a second time with ridicule, if unsuccessful, or would give 
you a start, if successful, most dangerous to your name, and fraught 
with the most serious consequences for the future.’ 

The Prince was silent for some little time. As he was taking his 
pocket-book out of a drawer, his valet-de-chambre came in with a 
bundle of letters, and told him that General Montholon wished to see 
him. The Prince left me, saying that he would see me again in a 
day or two. 

My interview with the Prince made me very uneasy. My personal 
knowledge of his character and steadiness of purpose brought home 
to me the conviction that no amount of good reasons would deter 
him from doing what he had made up his mind to. Every day—I 
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should say every hour—lI used to meet officers of rank, and deputies, 
who had frequent and long interviews with the Prince. Something 
was evidently going on in London, which could not be accounted for 
in any other way than by the concoction of a plot intended to be 
carried out very shortly. 

I had not to wait long before my surmise became a certainty. 
Persigny called upon me the day after my interview with the 
Prince, from whom he had heard that I did not consider the idea of 
an armed attack on the French Government to be a sound one. 

‘I am at a loss to understand why you are opposed to the project 
of a cowp-de-main, which we have been preparing for the last twelve 
months, and brought to that stage when success is secured.’ 

I assured Persigny of my devotion to the Prince, but explained 
the difficulties I felt. At the same time I added, ‘If the Prince 
tells me, “In half an hour I shall want you,” he will find me ready 
to follow him, without any inquiry as to where we go, or what for. 
I have given my opinion, because he requested me to do so without 
reticence. I have done what I consider my first duty in this emer- 
gency, as I will perform my second, by being at his side in the hour 
of danger if he orders me to do so.’ 

‘You seem to be under the impression that the Prince is going 
to risk his own life, and that of his friends, without good reason. 
You are mistaken.’ 

‘Iam perfectly convinced that the Prince will take good care 
this time to secure in France a support, without which he could 
expect no result. But this does not lessen the gravity and inoppor- 
tunity of the undertaking. You fancy the army will rise to a man in 
favour of the Prince as soon as he sets his foot on the French 
territory. Well! I hope so, but I doubtit. You will give rise to a 
civil war, if only a part of the army resists the enthusiasm of the 
rest.’ 

‘You do not know the French people so well as I do. They do 
not care for constitutions, liberty of the press, self-government, 
and so forth. The Empire has left indestructible roots in the soil, 
and whatever you attempt to do without the aid of the magical 
name “ Empire ” will not last long.’ 

‘I grieve to hear you speaking as you do; you will find things 
in France quite different from what you suppose. Frenchmen are no 
more what they were in former times; they are more thoughtful, 
more men of business than you imagine. Under the apparent levity 
which is the distinctive character of the nation, there is an under- 
ground work going on, which leads them to a positivism rather 
exaggerated. They do not care for glory as they did. 

‘ Well, we shall soon see who is right. I think you take a wrong 
view. And we parted. 

For the last three months the Prince had issued a monthly 
political review, called ‘ L’Idée Napoléonienne ;’ several of his friends 
were contributors to it. It was published in London, where it made 
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a great stir owing to its presumed authorship. The text was in 
French. The number for June contained a long article written by the 
Prince, on the ‘ Strength and the Stupendous Military Organisation 
of the Prussian Army,’ which he strenuously recommended should be 
adopted at once by France to replace the present system, which he 
thought most defective and inefficient in the event of an invasion. 
The review was ordered to be discontinued—there was to be no issue 
for July, and we were in June. Evidently, said I to myself, the 
Prince means business. Early in the morning of the 21st of June, the 
Prince called upon me, for the purpose (he said jokingly) of convert- 
img me to his views. 

‘I have been considering what you told me a few days ago, 
respecting my projects. You may be right—at any rate I appreciate 
the reasons, for which in my interest you are opposed to them; but, 
I am too far advanced to retrace my steps; besides several officers, 
whose expenses in London I defray as it behoves their rank and 
position, [ have some forty more persons here, who know nothing 
about what they came for, except that they will have to follow me 
whenever required. Everything is rapidly preparing in France to 
back me as soon as I arrive at Boulogne, on which point the first 
attack will be made. The time has arrived for me to provide the 
means of crossing the Channel. Can you suggest any practical means 
of effecting it? I must be ready for the month of August.’ 

I then suggested the scheme of hiring a steamer as if intended 
for an excursion. He spoke of the necessity of putting horses on 
board, and a van heavily laden, containing 60 or 70 stand of arms, 
swords, pistols, regimentals and saddles, and a large quantity of 
printed proclamations. He also spoke of providing me assistance, 
but I strongly declined any co-operation but what I could myself 
secure. I had my own alter ego, with whom I knew I was safe in 
attempting arrangements as to a steamer, and I promised to have it 
ready by the first days of August. 

Hesitation was now out of place. The Prince having made up 
his mind to stake his all in the enterprise, it was far better to act, 
and to act quickly, than to repeat arguments which had evidently 
no power to alter the tide of events. 

The glory and popularity of the first Empire seemed to be revived 
at that very moment in a most extraordinary way, by the agitation 
which the approaching arrival of the remains of the Emperor from 
St. Helena to France had occasioned among all classes of French society. 
The demand addressed to the British Government by the King of the 
French for a grant which no one expected would be obtained, was on 
his part a stroke of policy which went against the object he had in 
view. M. Thiers was then the Premier of the French Administration, 
and to him in particular, as the historian of the Consulate and of 
the Empire, was attributed the idea of strengthening the Orleans 
dynasty by the most popular and national demonstration he could 
ever devise to initiate. The effect produced on the French people by 
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this event was immense. The name of Prince Louis Napoleon was 
associated with it by popular instinct, and helped to increase the 
enthusiasm with which the country thrilled throughout. Another 
circumstance was deemed propitious by the Prince, for still more 
hastening the departure of the expedition: the recent garrisoning of 
the principal towns in the north and west of France by the very 
same regiments that had known the Prince at Strasburg. Every 
incident, every circumstance, seemed to concur for the accomplish- 
ment of what inflexible destiny appeared to have decreed should take 
place again sooner or later. The agitation both in London and 
Paris was extraordinary. The landing of Prince Louis Napoleon on 
the French territory was freely and openly discussed, as if it were a 
natural thing. The only question to which no reply could be made 
was, ‘ When ?’ 


Il. 


PREPARATIONS AND ANXIETIES. 


Numerous were the French detectives in London at that moment, 
whose mission it was to watch and report to the French Ambassador 
every movement of the Prince and of those known to call upon him 
or to be his acknowledged partisans. 

The time was running close for chartering the required steamer. 
This however was done through my friend, in whose name the charter 
wasdrawnup. The ‘Edinburgh Castle,’ one of the boats belonging to 
the Commercial Steam Company, was the one selected for the purpose. 
My friend had many questions to answer before he could secure her. 
In his application he stated that she was intended for a trip to 
Hamburg; that a large party had contracted with him for pro- 
viding everything on board that was necessary for the passage, and 
that as he was paid very liberally for it, he wanted to have the boat 
made comfortable in every respect. Captain Crow was ordered to 
follow strictly my friend’s orders or mine, if he happened to be on 
shore. 

On Saturday, August 1, the ‘ Edinburgh Castle’ arrived from 
Dieppe at Deptford. Sunday and Monday (2nd and 3rd) she was 
getting ready for sea. On Tuesday the 4th she came up the river 
and moored alongside the wharf facing the Custom House. 

Early on the morning of the 4th I accomplished the task assigned 
to me, which was to ship nine horses, a travelling carriage, a heavy 
van containing seventy rifles, and as many military accoutrements as 
were required for the officers and men, numbering about seventy 
passengers. 

The proclamations and other printed papers were put in another 
box, in which a large sum of money in English bank-notes and gold 
was secured. A ticket was pasted on the waggon as well as on each 
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box and package, on which ‘ Hamburg’ was printed in large letters. 
At six o’clock in the morning the steamer was ready to go down the 
river. At London Bridge I took on board thirteen men. We left the 
wharf at six o’clock exactly, and reached Greenwich at 7.10A.mM. I 
went to the Trafalgar Hotel, where Count d’Hunin and three men were 
waiting. Having followed me on board, we left at once for Blackwall, 
which we reached at 8 a.m. Here I took on board Count Persigny, 
Charles Thélin (the valet-de-chambre), Lombard, Cannas, D’Almbert, 
Duflot, Dr. Conneau, Léon Cuis, Galvani, and four or five more. At 
two o’clock we reached Gravesend, where I took on board Colonel 
Parquin, Count Ornano, Captain Desjardins, Faure, and eight men. 
I ordered the steamer to anchor about 200 yards from the shore. 
The Prince was expected to reach Gravesend about that time. 

Here we took on board a French pilot, who had been sent from 
Boulogne to take charge of the ship on her reaching the French 
coast. 

Since our departure from London Bridge nothing took place 
worth noticing until we reached Blackwall, where I had fourteen 
persons to take on board, who, besides being in excellent spirits, were 
somewhat clamorous for want of a good breakfast, which I had ordered 
to be ready for nine o’clock, and to be served on two separate tables, 
one for the friends of the Prince, and one for the men who were to 
form the bulk of our armed contingent. 

Count Persigny, Dr. Conneau, Charles Thélin, and myself were the 
only persons in the secret of the expedition. I was in constant fear 
lest the unusual number of foreign-looking passengers, among whom 
not one of the fair sex could be seen, should attract the attention of 
some inquisitive official to pry into the destination of the steamer, 
which from the peculiarity of the cargo on deck, from the distinctive 
and characteristic features of the passengers, and also from the com- 
plete absence on board of all that is seen daily, even on the smallest 
emigration ship, as trunks, portmanteaus, baskets, boxes, shawls, 
travelling rugs strewed here and there, was altogether the most 
extraordinary floating piece of work that ever steamed down the 
river. The 4th of August turned out to be the finest day imaginable. 
The air was refreshing as it fanned over the ship in a gentle northerly 
breeze—most invigorative both to mind and body. For those who 
knew nothing of the object we had in view, it was a trip to Hamburg, 
and a pleasant one too. ‘Where are we going?’ was the question 
from one to another at every turn of the paddle-wheel. 

Every steamer, every sailing vessel, every smack, coming up or 
going down the river, was vociferously hailed by many on board. 
In many instances I had to entreat my friend Persigny to join me in 
prevailing upon the most turbulent to keep quiet. 

While anchored at Gravesend things became more serious than I 
had even anticipated and dreaded. We could see several ladies and 
gentlemen looking at us with opera-glasses from the windows of 
Clifton Hotel. Two parties actually came in a boat to see who we 
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were, and to ask where we were going. One of them wanted to come 
on board. I was in great anxiety. It was then 3.30 P.M., and the 
Prince had not yet arrived. 

At 3.45, whilst I was smoking a cigar, conversing with Count 
Persigny, Captain Crow sent for me. He was leaning on the bul- 
wark, and was speaking to some one in a boat alongside. 

‘ The Custom-house officer, sir,’ pointing to the boat with a flag. 
‘What am I to say?’ 

Without answering his question, I saluted the officer, and sgid, 
‘ What is it?’ 

‘I want to know what you are doing here in the middle of the 
river.’ 

‘I am waiting for the party, who should have arrived by this 
time.’ 

‘Where are you going to ?’ 

‘ Hamburg.’ 

* Have you goods on board ?’ 

‘None. The steamer is chartered for a pleasure trip, for which 
I am largely paid. Here is my charter. Shall I show it to you?’ 

‘No, no. How many people have you on board ?’ 

‘I have several gentlemen on board already, and I expect two 
more from London. I have three more to take at Ramsgate. 
Every one of them has one or two servants who are on board. It 
is a lot of swells I have to deal with.’ 

*I suppose you have ladies on board ?’ 

‘None as yet; but I fancy there will be a few engaged to join 
the party at Ramsgate.’ 

‘Ha! ha! that’s the place! I wish you a good passage; but be 
off sharp, as the tide is running out.’ 

It was getting late, and still the Prince had not arrived. Count 
Persigny began to surmise, like myself, that something very serious 
had prevented the Prince from starting from London at the appointed 
time. We were deliberating on what should be done in the emer- 
gency, when Colonel Parquin, a cavalry officer, an old friend of the 
Prince and of the whole family, came to me and said, ‘I want to 
go on shore to buy a few good cigars. Those we have on board 
are detestable. I cannot smoke them.’ 

‘Go on shore? My orders, colonel, are not to allow anyone to 
leave the steamer on any pretext whatever.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that I am to be kept a prisoner here ?’ 

‘What I do mean is, that I cannot comply with your request, 
because I am bound to carry out the wishes, or rather orders, of the 
Prince.’ 

The colonel made an appeal to Count Persigny, who, like myself, 
told him that it was impossible to comply with his demand. The 
wrath of the colonel was extreme. There was danger in this outburst 
of anger. I consulted Persigny on the advisability of allowing the 
colonel to go on shore, on the distinct understanding that he should 
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be accompanied by me and Charles Thélin, the faithful valet of the 
Prince. Persigny assented to the idea, and the colonel and I got 
into the boat. Thélin was with us. As we were walking to the cigar 
shop, the colonel remarked a boy seated on a log of wood, feeding an 
eagle with shreds of meat. The eagle had a chain fastened to one 
of its claws, with which it was secured. The colonel turned twice 
to look at it, but went on without uttering a word. On our way 
back to the boat, we saw that the boy had left the spot, and had 
gone within two yards of the landing place we had to go through. 
The colonel weut to him and, looking at the eagle, said to the boy, 
* Est-il & vendre?’ 

The boy, not understanding a word of it, turned to me and said, 
‘I do not understand the gentleman.’ 

I guessed immediately what the colonel meant doing, and said, 
* My dear colonel, I hope you do not intend to buy that eagle? For 
God’s sake do not think of such a thing! We have other affairs to 
think of.’ 

‘Why not? I will have it. Ask him what he wants for it.’ 

‘I will not. Ask Thélin what he thinks of it.’ 

‘Ido not care for anybody's opinion,’ said he ; ‘I will have it. 
Combien veux-tu ?’ 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. At last the colonel asked in 
broken English, ‘ How mooch ?’ 

‘One pound,’ answered the boy. 

He ordered the boy to put the eagle in the boat, and then Thélin 
and I jumped into the boat and rowed to the steamer. On arriving 
on board, the eagle was fastened to the mainmast by the boy, and 
from that moment it was never taken notice of, until it was dis- 
covered and seized by the authorities at Boulogne, who took it to 
the museum, from which it fled away next morning, owing to some 
carelessness on the part of the men who had it in charge. Such is the 
real, unvarnished statement of the ‘ Boulogne eagle, on which so 
much has been said, written, and even believed in by all parties, 
whether friends or foes. Is it not most extraordinary that a fact which 
had been witnessed by upwards of sixty people on board the steamer, 
and contradicted a great many times, should have been allowed to go 
the round of every country, and left to cast ridicule on the Prince, 
who never saw or knew anything of the eagle on board the ‘ City 
of Edinburgh’? How many events recorded in history are to be put 
on a par with that of the ‘ Boulogne eagle’! 

It was getting late (six o'clock), and the Prince had not as yet 
made his appearance. Count Persigny and Charles Thélin were as 
anxious as I was. We held a council, in consequence of which it was 
resolved that I should take a post-chaise and rush to Ramsgate, 
where General Montholon, Colonel Voisin, and Colonel Laborde had 
been sent by the Prince to wait for him. Colonel Voisin was the 
only one of the three in the secret of the real purport of the expedi- 
tion. It was feared they would attribute the delay in the arrival of 
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the Prince to some accident, which would necessitate their return 
to London. Such, at any rate, was the opinion of Count Persigny 
and Dr. Conneau, which I did not share. I started for Ramsgate, 
and arrived there at a very late hour. My sudden appearance at 
the hotel startled them; I was not expected. To their inquiries I 
made no answer. Colonel Voisin, finding that he could learn nothing 
as long as General Montholon and Colonel Laborde were up, proposed. 
that we should all go to bed, and deliberate next morning on what 
was to be done. I agreed to this. On General Montholon and 
Colonel Laborde leaving the room, Colonel Voisin asked me what 
had happened to prevent the Prince from being there at the appointed 
time. He was in the most agitated state of mind, and nothing 
that I could say to quiet him proved successful. It is now my duty 
to record another fact, which no person is aware of, and which 
accounts for the sudden failure of the Prince’s landing at Boulogne. 


IIT. 
ON BOARD. 


Tue Prince, in giving me his instructions for the arrangements 
concerning the steamer, had particularly insisted on my being at 
Gravesend on the 4th of August at three o’clock P.M. exactly, ‘ be- 
cause,’ said he, ‘ we shall have to proceed to sea at once. We must 
land at Wimereux, near Boulogne, at four o’clock on the morning 
of the 5th. 

Colonel Voisin, in utter despair at the non-arrival of the steamer, 
and almost out of his mind, said: ‘But do you not know that the 
success of our undertaking depends entirely on our reaching the 
barracks at Boulogne at four o’clock to-morrow morning (the 5th)? 
The only man we dread is Captain Col-Puygellier, commanding the 
battalion at Boulogne; besides being a man who will do his duty 
unflinchingly, he is a Republican, and we know that nothing will 
induce him to join an Imperial Pretender.’ 

‘That will not alter the state of affairs regarding this officer,’ I 
said, ‘for under these circumstances he will be against us at any 
time we may arrive, whether it is to-morrow or next day!’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ said the colonel. ‘ Captain Col-Puygellier 
will not be at Boulogne all day to-morrow. The Prince has pur- 
posely fixed the 5th for presenting himself before the battalion, 
because he knows that Captain Col-Puygellier has been invited to a 
shooting party at some distance from Boulogne, and in all probability 
will not be back until late at night. If we miss being there (to- 
morrow) we are doomed to perish !’ 

It was one o’clock in the morning. Colonel Voisin opened the 
window to breathe the fresh air blowing in from the sea, and walked 
up and down the room in a most agitated frame of mind. The night 
was bright and still. I was leaning on the sill of the window when I 
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saw to the left, at some distance, a black column of smoke slowly 
elongating itself in opposite direction to the tide. I fancied I could 
hear the uniform noise of the paddle-wheels of a steamer, and I 
waited some little time before I called the attention of the Colonel 
to the circumstance, lest he should be disappointed, as the steamer 
might be one of the many which leave the docks for Calais, Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, and other parts of the continent. As the ship was 
steaming down, the noise became more distinct. Presently I saw a 
few sparks coming out of the funnel, which denoted her being near 
at hand. As she was approaching that part of the sea which faces the 
hotel, she slackened her speed. 

The colonel and I were watching all her movements, but the 
night being dark, we could not distinguish what was taking place on 
board. A quarter ofan hour had scarcely elapsed, when we heard the 
bell of the hotel ringing hurriedly. I opened the door of the room 
and rushed down stairs, to see who it was that had come from the 
steamer. It was Thélin. The Prince had arrived. I was ordered to 
goon board at once with General Montholon, Colonel Voisin, and 
Colonel Laborde. 

Thélin having entered the room of General Montholon and Colonel 
Laborde, made them get up, and requested them to follow him to 
the steamer in the name of the Prince, who was waiting for them. 
As we were going down-stairs, General Montholon took me by the 
arm and whispered to me, ‘I see what it is—the Prince is about 
making a coup de téte!’ 

In a few minutes we were on board the ‘Edinburgh Castle.’ No 
one was on deck. The Prince had assembled his followers below, 
and was about addressing them when we entered the cabin. 

The sudden and unexpected appearance of General Montholon 
was the occasion of a general outburst of enthusiasm on the part of 
everyone there. His name had been associated for many years 
with the Emperor at St. Helena, and had been the object of universal 
admiration and popularity for his tried devotedness to the great man. 
He received such a warm welcome from everyone as to make him 
forget the bitter disappointment he had confided to me, of not having 
been consulted by the Prince on the advisability, or opportuneness, of 
such an undertaking ! 

The address of the Prince was admirable. 

The enthusiasm which it raised was the more exciting as it was 
compressed and restrained by the entreaties of the Prince, who feared 
lest the attention of the captain and crew should be attracted by 
the noise. 

It was two o'clock in the morning. At the request of the Prince, 
the cabin was cleared of everybody with the exception of General 
Montholon, the Colonels Voisin, Montauban, Laborde, Count Per- 
signy, Forestier, Ornano, Viscount de Querelles, Galvani, D’Hunin, 
Faure, and myself, who were called by the Prince to deliberate in 
council on what was to be done under the circumstances. 
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I have already stated that the Prince was due at Gravesend be- 
tween two and three o’clock (the 4th). On that day in London the 
French police seemed to have been more suspicious and active than 
usual. Most likely some of the men who were to follow the Prince 
let out at some coffee-room or public-house, that the pleasure trip to 
Hamburg was to take place next day. The Prince’s house was 
actually gardée &@ vue, and wherever he went, he was followed and 
closely watched. However quickly he drove, he was not lost sight of. 
At twelve o’clock on that day, the Prince was to start from my house, 
18 Stockbridge Terrace, Pimlico, attended by Montauban, who had 
been left in charge of a large sum of money. A post-chaise with 
two horses was kept ready in a yard close by to come round to my 
door, just in time for the Prince to step in. It will be easily con- 
ceived how strongly drawbacks, which even in the ordinary events of 
life upset the best concocted and arranged schemes, must have preyed 
upon the Prince’s mind to cause him to forget the point on which I 
had called his most particular attention every day,—the tide! 

When the Prince came on board the steamer at Gravesend it was 
quite late—the night was dark. We were expected to reach Boulogne 
at three o’clock on the morning of the 5th. The 400 men of the 42nd 
Line Regiment forming the garrison were ready to proclaim the Prince, 
and everything was prepared in the town for a popular rising to follow 
the military demonstration. From our failing to be at Boulogne on 
the appointed day (the 5th), the projected attack, which had been 
made to rely for success upon some reasonable chances, had become a 
most hazardous and difficult adventure. It was evident we could not 
land at or near Boulogne before the 6th, as nothing could be attempted 
in the daytime. The Prince called upon every one of us to give his 
opinion on what was to be done in the emergency, Out of twelve, three 
advised the Prince to return to London! Nine insisted on the landing 
taking place, and on a desperate dash being made towards the barracks, 
in order to secure the adhesion of the battalion at any price, and by all 
available means and leaving the town at once reach, by a quick march, 
St. Omer, where other formidable elements of success were at hand. 

The Prince appealed to me for information with reference to what 
would occur if we went back to London. I said it was very difficult 
to say how it would end: if the British Government took a bad 
view of it, most likely we should be arrested and tried for misde- 
meanour. It was true that those who were on board might be landed 
again at the different points we took them up at, and by this disper- 
sion reduce to a minimum the number of those liable to an indict- 
ment; but what was to be done with the arms, the uniforms, the 
printed proclamations and other documents of a very insurrectionary 
tinge, which the Custom House officers would find on board on our 
arriving at London Bridge? ‘We steer between two great dangers. 
By going back to London, we become the laughing-stock of every- 
body—ridicule will kill us! If we cross the Channel we run the risk 
of being shot, or imprisoned for a more or less length of time. Of 
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the two, I prefer the latter! As regards yourself, nothing would be 
more disastrous to your future prospects than being shown up to the 
public as a man who, at the eleventh hour, has been acted upon by 
considerations of a purely personal character. Let us save at least 
our honour, if we are doomed to lose everything else!’ 

The Prince, who had been imperceptibly nodding at me all the 
time I was speaking, rose and said, ‘Gentlemen! a show of hands 
from those who wish to be left behind, and prefer returning to 
London.’ A dead silence! 

The Prince paused a few seconds, and fixing his eyes in rapid suc- 
cession on every one of us round the table, as if he tried to read on 
our faces what would be the answer to his second question, said, 
‘Gentlemen, a show of hands from those who are willing to follow 
me and share my fate!’ 

The utterance of these words caused an indescribable outburst: of 
enthusiasm, mingled with expressions of the most touching devotion, 
as if every one of us dreaded even the appearance of being the last to 
come forward. We sprang from our seats as it were by an electric 
movement, and gave to the Prince’s appeal such a heartfelt recog- 
nition as to render him powerless for a few moments to acknowledge 
it, so deep was his emotion at such a scene. 

‘I thank you, my friends,’ said he, ‘for the readiness and high 
spirit with which you have responded to my call. I never doubted 
your willingness to aid me in the furtherance of my projects, but the 
way you have now given vent to your devotion to me has imparted a 
new vigour to my mind, and bound my heart to you with a sense of 
deepest and everlasting gratitude. Let us bear together the con- 
sequences of this enterprise, whatever they may be, with the calmness 
behoving men who act from conviction. Our cause is that of the 
country at large. Sooner or later success will be with us. I feel it! 
I have faith in my destiny! I look forward to the future with as full 
a confidence as I expect the sun to rise to-day to dispel darkness. 
We shall have adverse circumstances to struggle against, and obloquy 
to face; but the “hour” will come, and we shall not have very long 
to wait for it.’ 

The time had arrived for a prompt decision respecting the steps to 
be taken, in consequence of our being twenty-four hours behind our 
time for the landing at Boulogne. It was nearly three o'clock in the 
morning (5th). It was resolved that Forestier, the cousin of Count 
Persigny, should go at once to Boulogne for the purpose of informing 
Lieutenant Aladenize of the 42nd, and Bataille, of what had occurred, 
and to get everything ready, as far as it was possible to do so, for the 
next day (the 6th). A boat manned by two men was hired—not 
without some difficulty ; Forestier stepped into it and crossed the 
Channel, reaching Boulogne at II A.M. 

The next step that had to be considered, was whether we should 
remain at Ramsgate till night, and commence crossing the Channel 
at such a time as would enable us to reach Wimereux by two o’clock 
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on the morning of the 6th. Wimereux is a little village at a short 
distance from Boulogne, and was stated by the Prince to be the spot 
at which the landing was to take place. After deliberating for some 
time on the advisability of remaining at Ramsgate the whole day of 
the 5th, it was unanimously resolved, in order to avoid the danger of 
being pried into, either by the authorities consequent upon informa- 
tion given to them by the French police in London, or upon some 
unforeseen intrusion on board the steamer, it was safer to go tacking 
about at sea at such distances as could make us be lost sight of till 
dark. 

It was five o’clock. The weather was beautiful, and the sea very 
calm. I ordered the captain to bear towards Rye at a moderate 
speed, as we were to be joined by another party coming from that 
direction. We entered the bay, and remained there a short time. 
Then we went back, keeping at a considerable distance from the 
English coast. Then I ordered the engine to be eased, as we wanted | 
to take our breakfast, and to steer very gently towards the South 
Foreland. 

Up to that moment things seemed to go right enough on board, 
but my mind was terribly harassed at the momentous disclosure I 
was about to make to Captain Crow of the ultimate direction of the 
ship. In my perplexity, which was shared by no one else on board, I 
stood on the paddle-box watching every movement of the captain, and 
of the first mate, whom I fancied was not so manageable as the 
captain himself. 

The Prince was evidently becoming as nervous as I was respect- 
ing the measures the captain would resolve to take on his being 
made aware of the final destination of the ‘ Edinburgh Castle.’ The 
Prince wished me to at once disclose to him what we really intended 
to do. I objected, on the ground that it was too soon. ‘I must 
seize a better opportunity,’ said I; ‘Ido not see my way to it just 
now.’ 

‘I fully rely on you,’ he said, ‘ to act as you think best.’ I then 
ordered the steamer to cross the Channel and make for Cape 
Grinez. It was getting late. The time was approaching when our 
fate was to be decided. While I was walking on deck, I distinctly 
heard the first mate say to the captain, ‘ Why do you allow your- 
self to be so guided by one of the passengers?’ ‘ My instructions 
are that Iam to go wherever I am ordered ; I cannot act in opposi- 
tion to them.’ 

At length the time came when the communication of our purpose 
to the captain could no longer be delayed ; I told Thélin to clear the 
main cabin at once, as I must have an interview with him which 
might be a stormy one. I requested the Prince to wait for me at 
the door of the cabin, and to rush down stairs on my coming up 
from it, as it would be a sign that I had made a clean breast of 
the matter, and that his presence was indispensable to secure the 
result. 
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‘ My dear captain,’ said I, ‘ the object for which we chartered this 
steamer was neither smuggling nor a pleasure trip, but a political 
demonstration, which, if successful, will probably cause great changes 
to take place in France. Among the passengers there is one to 
whom, under the circumstances, I must introduce you’... . and 
rushing half-way upstairs, I made a sign to the Prince to come 
down, which he did. The introduction being made, I left the cabin 
and stood at the door to prevent anyone from interrupting the 
interview between the Prince and the captain, which lasted half an 
hour. 

On the Prince stepping on deck followed by the captain, he said 
in a low voice to me, ‘ All right !’ 

The news that we were going to land on the French coast spread 
on board like wildfire, both among our own men as well as the crew, 
without, however, giving rise to anything verging upon excessive 
surprise or bitter disappointment. 

We had still a last, though not least, trial to go through before we 
could consider ourselves quite safe, namely, the opening of the van, 
the distribution of the arms, of the uniforms, and the reading. of the 
proclamations, all of which were an unexpected mise-en-scéne for every 
one of our men, and for a few of the small circle of the friends of the 
Prince. 

The proclamation to the French was first read, and then distri- 
buted, and elicited marks of the greatest enthusiasm. In less than 
half an hour the steamer was strewed with garments of all sorts. As 
it was dark, there was some difficulty in appropriating to each indi- 
vidual whatever article was intended for him, but this was accom- 
plished. Lights were put out. No light at the mast was allowed— 
complete silence on boqath, 


IV. 
LANDING AND STRUGGLE. 


Ar three o’clock a.m. of August 6 we were at Wimereux, as near the 
coast as possible, in two fathoms of water. 

The landing began at once, but as we had only one boat on board 
it took some time to effect it. In the first journey there went on shore 
Viscount de Querelles and eight men. At their approach two coast- 
guardsmen hallooed to them ‘ Qui vive?’ De Querelles answered, ‘A 
detachment of the 42nd coming from Dunkerque to join the battalion 
at Boulogne. Through some accident to the engine, the steamer 
cannot go further.’ 

As all our men were clothed and armed exactly like the French 
garrisons, the two coastguardsmen welcomed them. 

The second journey brought Colonel Voisin, Mésonan, and eight 
more men. ‘Then landed the Prince with General Montholon, Count 
Persigny, and a few others. This sudden gathering of armed men on 
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the sea shore, at such an early hour, did not attract much notice, as I 
was afraid it would. I was the last to leave the steamer. Before 
landing, I ordered the captain to go near the harbour, but not to get 
in until I made him a signal to that effect with a white flag. At 
five o’clock we were within fifty yards of the barracks. At the sight of 
this armed force the sentinel cried ‘ Qui vive ?’ and‘ Toarms!’ One of 
our men, who had been in the army, was sent forward with the watch- 
word, which we knew, while we halted at a distance. This formality 
having been gone through, the gate of the barracks was thrown open, 
and the Prince, at the head of his friends and followed by his little 
troop, entered the yard. 

The soldiers forming the garrison, were just getting out’of their 
beds. The few who were already downstairs on different duties were 
soon made to understand who we were and what we came there for. The 
name of the Prince was familiar to them. These rushed upstairs to 
convey to their comrades the news of what was going on, which spread 
wonderfully quick in every corner of the building. Soldiers looking 
out of the windows were shouting ‘Vive le Prince!’ Others were 
running downstairs, half-dressed. In less than half an hour every 
soldier was under arms and formed in battalion. Our little troop 
was facing it. The Prince and his friends stood between the two. 

The address of the Prince to the soldiers produced the most magic 
effect. The enthusiasm was immense! 

We were about leaving the barracks with the whole battalion, for 
the purpose of executing in the town the task assigned to us, in 
accordance with the printed instructions we had received on board, 
when we heard a great bustle outside. Colonel Voisin had posted 
sentinels at every corner of the street leading to the barracks, 
previous to our getting into the building, for the purpose of preventing 
the officers who were not in the secret of the conspiracy, and who 
lived in lodgings in the neighbourhood of the barracks, from at- 
tempting to counterbalance by their presence the effect of that of the 
Prince on the battalion. 

This step had to some extent the desired effect; but one of 
them rushed to Captain Col-Puygellier’s house to inform him of what 
was taking place at the barracks. Without losing a moment the 
captain put on his uniform, and came right on the first sentinel, who 
crossed his bayonet on him. Undaunted by this hostile reception, 
he drew his sword, and dashing through the crowd assembled before 
the barracks and followed by a few officers who had joined him, 
forced his way into the middle of the yard, and brandishing his sword, 
heedless of the resistance opposed to him by our men, succeeded at 
last in coming in sight of his battalion. When they saw the danger 
their captain was in, owing mainly to Lombard unwisely threatening to 
shoot him dead by pointing a revolver at his head, the soldiers to a 
man, who had a few minutes before shouted ‘ Vive le Prince! Sortons! 
sortons!’ (Let us be off! let us be off!), turned against us, crying, 
‘Vive notre Capitaine!’ 
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Meanwhile General Montholon, addressing Captain Col-Puygellier, 
said: ‘ Here is Prince Louis Napoleon! Follow us, captain, and you 
will get anything you like!’ 

The captain answered, ‘ Prince Louis or not, I do not know you. 
Napoieon, your predecessor, has overthrown Legitimacy, and it is not 
the right thing for you to attempt vindicating it in this place. 
Evacuate the barracks at once.’ 

The pressure practised on the captain was frightful. 

‘Murder me, if you like,’ said he, ‘ for I will do my duty to the 
last.’ 

Mercifully, at that momentous juncture, Lieutenant Aladenize, 
who had been the chief actor in that part of the conspiracy which 
referred to the battalion, rushed to the rescue of his captain, and, 
shielding him with his body, said: ‘I answer for his life! Do not 
touch him.’ By so doing he saved Captain Col-Puygellier’s life. 

It became evident that no resistance could be of any avail. Had 
the fight begun in the barracks, a terrible catastrophe would have 
ensued. 

Lieutenant Aladenize was mad with despair. He drew his sword and 
tried to break it in two. Captain Col-Puygellier seized him by the 
arm and endeavoured to detain him, but Aladenize preferred sharing 
the fate of his friends, and freeing himself from the grasp of the cap- 
tain, took up his sword and followed the Prince out of the barracks, 
which were shut at once by order of the captain. Then a rush at the 
cartridge store took place inside the barracks, after which Captain Col- 
Puygellier ordered the arms to be loaded; but having pledged his 
word to the Prince that he would not pursue him, waited for instruc- 
tions from the civil authorities. 

The Prince and his little troop tried to enter the old town. 
They found the gate closed. We attempted to pull it down, but it 
resisted our united power. 

The failure was complete. The chiefs of the popular movement 
which were to support the military rising, having surmised, by the 
non-arrival of the Prince on the morning of the 5th, that something 
had taken place either in London or at sea which had given a clue to 
the French authorities, had decamped from the town, and had left 
the people to take care of themselves. Mons. Forestier, who had 
reached Boulogne late on the 5th, bringing the news that the Prince 
would land on the 6th, could not communicate with any of them. 

The only one he saw was Lieutenant Aladenize, who, knowing 
Captain Col-Puygellier was to be in town next day, prophesied an 
unfavourable issue to the undertaking. 

Nothing else was possible but to endeavour to save the Prince. 
We directed our steps towards the Column with a view to reach the 
shore on that side and to seize the first boat at hand for the Prince 
to step in, and make for the steamer. 

It is impossible to give an idea of the state of mind the Prince 
was in. He grasped the iron railings round the Column with such 
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vigour that many of us were required to force him to let go his hold, 
so determined was he to be killed. We took him on our shoulders 
and carried him down the cliff, not without the greatest difficulty. 
Meanwhile we could hear the drums beating ‘la générale’ in every 
part of the town, calling to arms the National Guard. 

I then gave the signal to the ‘ Edinburgh Castle’ to come near 
the shore. As she did not answer it, I inferred that she was already 
seized by the authorities and under their control. 

At last we reached the sea. On the sand we found a small boat. 
The Prince was still opposing the greatest resistance. Time was 
precious. The ridges of the cliffs were already covered with gen- 
darmes, followed by the National Guard. The soldiers of the 42nd 
Regiment had been kept shut up in the barracks, and only made use 
of after the Prince was arrested. The work of the pursuers, and 
killing us, was left to the National Guards and to the gendarmes. 
The former behaved like savages. The firing soon began from the 
height of the hill, and increased as they were coming near us. We 
could hear the whistling of the bullets, but not one of us had been hit 
yet. The Prince at last got into the boat with Colonel Voisin and 
Count Persigny and Galvani—Ornano and I were pushing to make 
her float, which we did not succeed in doing, owing to her being over- 
loaded. Seeing that, Colonel Voisin jumped into the sea to join his 
exertions with ours to bring the boat into deep water; this was done 
in a few seconds. On seeing the boat leaving the shore, the National 
Guards opened a brisker fire upon us. Ornano and I lay flat on the 
sand watching the boat, as we hoped, getting safely off, when we heard 
two dreadful screams proceeding from her. Galvani and Colonel 
Voisin had been wounded, Galvani in the right hip and Colonel 
Voisin had the elbow of his left arm completely shattered. Both 
were powerful heavy men. The pain must have been excruciating, 
as they caused the boat to capsize, which made the Prince and 
his friends disappear under her. Here the Prince and his friends had 
a most miraculous escape, for scarcely had the boat turned bottom 
upwards than a sharp discharge of musketry, evidently directed on the 
same point, cut open the bottom of the boat, fracturing the keel into 
matchwood. 

Had not the boat capsized, death must have been inevitable for 
the Prince and his friends. 

Presently we saw Colonel Voisin and Galvani struggling for life, 
and calling for help. Ornano and I swam to Colonel Voisin’s assist- 
ance, while two other men went to save Galvani. Both were brought 
on shore. We stopped the bleeding of the elbow with a handker- 
chief. The firing had ceased after the boat had capsized. The 
Prince and Count Persigny were still under water. We felt anxious, 
when suddenly both appeared again at a considerable distance from 
the shore, swimming towards the ‘ Edinburgh Castle.’ At the sight 
of the Prince trying to escape by getting on board the steamer, the 
National Guards began firing again at him as they were coming 
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down the cliffs. It was a miracle that the Prince was not hit. At 
last, as he was reaching the steamer (which was already in the hands 
of the Boulogne authorities), a boat with several officials coming 
out of the harbour cut off his retreat, and the Prince and Count 
Persigny had consequently no chance of escape. They surrendered, 
were made prisoners, and taken to the Vieux Chateau, at which place 
all those were confined who could be discovered and arrested. We 
had to deplore the death of two of our friends, M. Faure and M. 
d’Hunin, a Pole, the brother of the Bishop of Posen. The former was 
shot in the neck, the latter was found floating under the pier, frightfully 
wounded. The only one who succeeded in making his escape was 
Viscount de Querelles, who was fortunate enough to find refuge in a 
humble cottage, and through the disguise of a sailor crossed the 
Channel in the night, and arrived in London to convey the sad news 
of our defeat. 

The few days which followed the seizure of the steamer, and the 
arrest of everyone who could be found connected with the expedi- 
tion, were passed by the Boulogne judicial authorities in examining 
and cross-examining Captain Crow and the English crew about what 
they had seen, surmised, known, or suspected to be our object, and 
also to ascertain from them what was the part played on board 
by all the party, especially as regarded the directions given to the 
steamer. 

One morning we were all brought together in a room (the Prince 
excepted). Captain Crow, and Fisher, the first mate, were requested 
to look at every one of us, and to see if among the number they 
could distinguish the person who gave the orders for the direction 
between Ramsgate and Wimereux. As I expected, both came up 
to me, and pointed me as the man whose orders they were directed 
to execute. 

The preliminary judicial formalities having been completed at 
Boulogne, the Prince was conveyed to Paris to be tried by the 
Court of Peers. A few days after his departure all those who had 
not been set at liberty by the Boulogne authorities were sent to 
Paris, and lodged aw secret at the Préfecture de Police. 

There we remained for two months. At last the day for our trial 
arrived. The sentences passed by the Court of Peers appointed 
by royal decree of August 9, 1840, to sit as a court of justice, 
were—for the Prince and Lieutenant Aladenize, imprisonment for 
life, the former in the fortress of Ham ; for General Montholon, Count 
Persigny, Colonel Parquin, Colonel Voisin, Commander Mésonan, 
imprisonment for twenty years; for myself and others, imprisonment 
for five years. 

Thus ended the adventurous Boulogne expedition, against which 
so much has been said by friends and foes, on the bare evidence of 
what little has been known respecting the means by which the great 
end was to be attained. 

Judging the enterprise as an historical matter of fact, irrespective 
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of all moral considerations, it is not unreasonable to suppose that had 
the Prince been able to reach St. Omer with the 400 men of 
Boulogne, matters would have taken quite a different turn, because 
Lille with her garrison of 15,000 men was near at hand. The whole 
undertaking hinged on our being successful at Boulogne, namely, on 
our arriving there on the 5th instead of the 6th of August, when we 
were no more expected to arrive, and people had lost confidence in 
the reports of the Prince’s agents. 

However conflicting, ridiculous, or exaggerated may be the 
remarks of party spirit, the culminating fact which history will 
record is that the wonderful career of the Prince and bis advent to 
the supreme power was conspicuously affected by two enterprises, 
which, however wildly conceived, served to keep his name before 
France, and to stir the popular heart regarding him. 

Prince Louis Napoleon proved his prophecy to be true: ‘J’arri- 
verai, de chute en chute.’ 

JOSEPH ORSI. 





FAMILIAR PHOTOGRAPHS IN VERSE. 


ESTWARD HO! There is a charm in the name as there is a 
charm in the place. If there exists the golfer—the term, I 
fancy, needs no explanation even to the English reader now-a-days— 
who does not know the delights of Westward Ho! links, let me as a lover 
of golf, of pleasant quarters, and of Devonshire cream, counsel him 
to embrace the first opportunity of making their acquaintance. And 
with them there is also to be made the acquaintanceship of Major 
Shortspoon, whose sketches of golf and golfing men are familiar to 
many; of Johnny Allan, swiping away in his own grand style ; of 
the patient Andrews, dealing out his liberal measures in ‘The Hut ;’ 
and of many good players and pleasant companionable fellows, who 
spend their days in golf, and what of their nights they can spare 
from talking and dreaming of the game, in a sociable rubber. 

The links are indeed beautiful—simply the perfection of closely- 
knit, springy, elastic turf, in which your ball frequently lies ‘teed,’ 
and where the ‘ putter,’ if rightly handled, seldom fails to do the 
work which it was predestined by deft hands to do. True there 
are the rushes, six feet in height sometimes, and sharp as poignards, 
which bleed the hands and prick the legs of ‘ wild’ drivers, and the 
men who ‘draw’ or ‘ heel’ their balls—amongst which a campaign is 
dangerous to the body and trying to the temper. True it is there 
are ‘the Alps,’ over the almost ungolfable passes of which the poorest 
as well as the best of players must wend his way. Yet what would 
golf, any more than life, be without its ‘hazards;’ the joys of 
Elysian plains can only be fully known after the warfare waged in 
‘ bunkers.’ ° 

Then the air at Westward Ho! is so perfect, the sky so Italian, 
the views so delicious, the effects so picturesque. In some states of 
the atmosphere and tide the fishing smacks and other boats appear 
to be sailing on the links, carefully steering their way between the 
bunkers, looking for all the world like a moving panorama on the 
links. At such a time it seems a fairy place, and if you are on the 
winning side everything helps the feeling of enchantment. You are 
convinced there never were such links, never such a match. You 
are in love with every club you have; your ball seems to share your 
joy as it ‘ whizzes ’ through the clear air and bounds along the grassy 
turf, or just takes the one needed turn which rolls it into the hole. 
You feel inclined at such an hour to call upon Time to stand still. 
You have a foreboding that in the afternoon match all will not go so 
well. The sun may be too bright, the wind too strong, your clubs 
may lose the ‘ feel’ they had in the morning, your balls be strangely 
perverse, your ‘caddy’ more than usually talkative. But meanwhile 
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everything is perfect. Then as you look around, which you are more 
given to do when you have some holes in your pocket, you see quaint 
and curious Appledore, lovely Clovelly looking like a white streamlet 
on the hill side, Norham and its church tower, Bideford sloping 
‘upwards from its broad tide river paved with yellow sands, and 
many-arched old bridge, where salmon wait for autumn floods, 
towards the pleasant upland on the west.’ And better than each, 
better than all, the great and wide sea, the gleaming waters of which 
would bear the westward sailing boat right onwards to the shores of 
America, and which ever invite the dreamy gaze; while its long 
swelling waves make a music on the pebble ridge to which one is 
never tired of listening. 

But even at Westward Ho! we cannot golf always, if for no other 
reason than that three rounds a day are demoralising to one’s play, 
and rest is needful both to the eye and to the limbs. So this fair, 
hopeful spring morning finds me indoors—if it can be called indoors, 
sitting at an open bow-window, with the beautiful white crested 
waves laughing as they ripple along the yellow sands; alone—if it 
can be called alone, when one has as. pleasant companions three 
prettily-bound books, containing ‘familiar photographs in verse,’ 
which I wish to introduce to the reader. 

‘Familiar Photographs in Verse ’—the title is the author’s, and 
an admirable one it is. It exactly describes the nature of his verses. 
It is perhaps also suggestive of their fate, for it is difficult to say 
whether they have that in them which stamps them as permanent. 
When the first of the series came forth—seven years ago—there 
was much speculation as to the authorship; and although it came 
to be pretty well known in course of time who the author of ‘ Olrig 
Grange’ was, yet it is only the other day that his name has ap- 
peared on the title-page of the volumes which have followed each 
other in rapid succession. The names of the books in which our photo- 
graphs are set are, in the order of their publication, ‘ Olrig Grange,’ 
‘Borland Hall,’ and ‘Hilda among the Broken Gods.’ Of these 
perhaps the first is freshest in its interest, the second most perfect in 
its form and in the sweetness and grace of some of its songs; and 
the third the highest in its teaching and the deepest in its insight. 

Let us, then, leisurely turn over the volumes, pausing at some of 
the photographs, and saying something as to the history of the more 
striking ones. They are by no means all good photographs; some of 
them are pretty much caricatures, while others speak of a mal-adjust- 
ment of the camera. The verse in which their history is told is by 
no means perfect, and yet we hope to show the reader some charming 
pictures, and let him hear some lines worth recollecting, not only for 
the thought they contain, but also for the manner in which it is set. 

The first photographs are those of a brother and sister, Thorold 
and Hester, ‘last of all the Asgards of Olrig. They make a 
pretty picture as they wander about in the twilight on the last 
evening he is to be at home: the brother, tall and dark, with large 
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dreamy eyes seeming to gaze ‘ into a world of wonders far away ;’ the 
sister, fair, ‘a golden blue-eyed maid,’ ‘slight and small,’ ‘sunny and 
intelligent.’ Many are the tender recollections of their. childhood 
they are recalling as they pass familiar places dear by reason of old 
association. There is the old brook still tinkling on ‘through daisy 
mead and golden broom;’ and they remember how they used to place 
the water-mill there, so that of nights, as they nestled in their little 
beds, they might hear it ‘clicking in the gloom.’ There, too, they 
had caught their first trout; which Hester, proud of yet sorry for it, 
had carried about, ‘complaining of its doom,’ and ‘trying each pool 
if its life had gone out.’ There, too, where the stream got broad and 
deep, the brother’s ‘imping’ manhood showed itself in trying to 
gather for his sister the big ‘rasps’ and brambles which grew on the 
hither side. They call to mind how it was here they were lost as they 
‘dreamed the pilgrim’s dream, and went forth to seek the New Jeru- 
salem’; and how there, by the sands, they had played at Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday. Then, as they grew older, they remember 
how they still kept their childlike faith, but harboured great thoughts, 
and came under the spell of great names and glorious deeds. All these 
had now become things of the past; and as they wander on amid the 
‘soft glories of the moon,’ the pain and mystery of the future settles 
upon them, and sharp regrets at coming separation rise within them. 
In Thorold’s heart the dreams of ambition and of love are not unmingled 
with forebodings of coming storm; while Hester, sharing his hopes 
and aspirations, is yet a little afraid that in the great world he may 
lose more than he has already done the old faith of his childhood. 
With a Scottish mother’s ambition, he had been destined for the 
Church; 
But being challenged at the door 

Of God’s high Temple to indue himself 

With armour that he had not proved, to clothe 

With articles of ready-made belief 

His Faith inquisitive, he rent the Creed 

Trying to fit it on, and cast it from him ; 

Then took it up again, and found it worn 

With age, and riddled by the moth, and rotten. 


So he goes, like many another, to the great ‘ world of London,’ and 
for a time it is very lonely for Hester. She rather rebels against her 
fate at first: thinks it hard that girls should be kept away from ‘all 
the enterprise of life,’ and wonders if she should not follow to London. 
But she remembers how he dislikes the girl who endeavours to push 
her way with ‘her flag of woman’s rights unfurled ;’ and besides, there 
is another who might long for her occasionally; for has she not a little 
romance of her own? and does her heart not beat strangely when a 
certain Herr Professor Hermann Kunst, editor of those poems, issues 
forth out of the elm walk at evening dim, ‘ singing loud and clear a 
Burschen song or a Luther hymn.’ Much time, however, has she to 
think of her brother. She dreads that he may set his love on some one 
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‘with little either of heart or head save what he dowers her with.’ 
Her fears are too well founded, for love was the rock upon which he 
split. In London he meets again Rose Dewhurst, to whom, unknown 
to his sister, he had plighted his love ‘in a long caress,’ one evening 
on the ‘ grey sea shore.’ 

Let us turn the page, and see Rose’s mother and father, and the asso- 
ciations amid which she was brought up. You see at once that Lady 
Anne Dewhurst is somewhat of an impossible caricature. To use one 
of her own words, she is almost too ‘dreadful’ vulgar. She is a 
strange combination of fashion, folly, and vulgarity ; of selfishness, 
piety, weariness, and worldliness. She lives upon pride and prayers 
and pills :— 

A gorgeous, pious, comfortable life 

Of misery she lived ; and all the sins 

Of all her house, and all the nation’s sins, 
And all shortcomings of the Church and State, 
And all the sins of all the world beside, 

Bore as her special cross, confessing them 
Vicariously day by day, and then 

She comforted her heart, which needed it, 
With bric-a-brac and jelly and old wine. 


As we see her, she is surrounded by her phials and scents, her new 
novel, her Bible, her glass of wine, and a book on the Apocalypse 
written by her chosen pastor. She is scolding the world in general 
and her daughter in particular. She blames her for her devotion to 
science, culture, and common sense; and in the matrimonial race 
getting behind her companions with ‘laughter light and judgment 
dense ’—‘ all wives in a season or so.’ She rates her for her attachment 
to Thorold, ‘that puling boy with the Scotch brogue and the hungry 
look.’ She strives to get her to captivate the Baronet. No doubt 
his views of sin are by no means sound, and he will not hear of her 
favourite doctrine—eternal punishment; his morals are rather loose; 
but then he is of ‘the right old blood,’ and has ‘an income nice,’ and 
never touches cards or dice or horses. It is a happy sight, she thinks, 
to see a man of his rank with a single vice. She even suggests that 
her daughter should employ for once ‘the arts that others use for sin’ 
to win his erring heart back to a purer life. She is a ‘terrible’ 
woman altogether this Lady Anne Dewhurst, and itis with a sense of 
relief that we turn to her husband the squire, whom she has helped to 
make the musty old fellow he is—‘a grey old man, sitting in a dim 
grey room, wrapt in a dressing gown of soft grey stuff.’ In other 
circumstances and with other surroundings, we are led to infer, he 
might have been a useful and serviceable man. But having to live in 
London half the year, and having no taste for politics or fashion, he 
took to science; and his study, in which he is seated, is covered with 
books and papers and instruments and dust. With all his ‘pottering’ 
at science, however, and his feeble cynical sneering, he had one fresh 
pure affection—a great love for Rose, ‘the stately daughter of his 
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house. Yet he is at this moment scolding her, as her mother did a 
little before. Only last night he had found his favourite beetle 
crushed and mangled upon the floor, and now his daughter must needs 
fall in love, and ‘coo and bill.’ The ‘fellow’ had been to him, and 
talked of marriage and love, as if he did not know well enough that 
that meant ‘settlements and cash.’ He hadn’t enough to keep his hand- 
some daughter in ‘ flowers and gloves and wine. He had genius and 
prospects: but could they eat prospects? Would his trumpery genius 
be a dinner, or a dinner bell? But as he sees the tears gather on his 
daughter’s face, he relents a little ; he allows he is a handsome fellow, 
true and modest in his way. He admits that he once liked him 
and praised him to his friends. He may wed their daughters any day 
he liked. 

But this I could not bear to see, 

My Rose stuck in his button-hole, 

And shunned like any stainéd soul 

By a world that hates all poverty— 

And the world is perfectly right, on the whole. 


He relents still further on hearing she had just been consulting her 
mother, to whom he bids her go. He knows well what kind of comfort 
she would get in that quarter. Yet he cannot give his consent. 
Even were she to leave him for a home happy and honoured, it would 
be the last bright day that would ever come to him. Besides, he 
thinks he reads his daughter’s heart aright. She does not love 
Thorold with a love that is her fate. She is no heroine. She would 
never be able to play a common and obscure part, to watch the 
coming of the tradesmen’s carts, and yet to make herself look smart 
and neat in a twopenny print and a muslin frill. Poor Rose is 
dismissed with a lament over the degeneracy of her race, none of 
the present members of it being able to dare a noble fate. They can 
neither be ‘small nor great.’ We turn over the pages, leaving Mater 
Domina, and Pater, and come upon Rose, dressed like a penitent in 
sombre black, pacing her room in dire distress, debating within herself 
as to her future, sometimes saying ‘I will,’ and then dropping her head 
and sobbing ‘I cannot.’ She feels intensely the gravity of her position. 


T am to choose 
Deliberately the mean life I have proven 
And knowing it so hollow, heartless, vain, 
And knowing too the better life of love, 
And knowing it may break a noble heart, 
And make mine own a lean and barren heart, 
I am to seal a covenant with darkness, 
And sign my own death warrant. 


The words in which she finally bids good-bye to Thorold and her love 
are very fine, full of passion and force, yet hopelessly sad in their 
despair. And Thorold !—the last look we get of him is on his death- 
bed, dying of over-work and too much love, at peace with God and 
man, ‘ only he had forgotten how to sleep.’ He is dying in his old 
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room. The old flowers are tossing at the window—wafting in sweet 
incense. The pink roses are knocking at the window pane, and all 
the old sounds of humming bees, and whispering trees, and running 
brooks and rustling of autumn grain, arein his ear. Hester is nursing 
him. He takes her hand in his—the dear little hand that was always 
gentle. He holds the dainty fingers up to the sunshine, and sees the 
red light through them as in days of old. He has his old college 
books beside him—his Homer and his Terence, with a small flower 
in it lying near the fortieth page. He thinks of the book he has 
written, and of the one he was to write; but ever in his talk with 
his sister he comes back to the subject of his old love. He makes 
excuse for Rose. Considering all her surroundings, it seemed to him 
to be a wonder she was so noble as she was. She looked so sad and 
pale the last times he had seen her. Hester must not blame her. 
As it was, she had made his path more smooth. She had shed some 
light upon his lot. He had had the hectic spot of old. He had 
sought to wed her young life to afatedtomb. He is dying. He feels 
he rests peacefully on the Strong One’s breast. His old doubts no 
more fret him. He does not know if his faith is quite regular and 
orthodox, yet he can say,— 


But all through life I see a Cross, 
Where sons of God yield up their breath; 
There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death, 
There is no vision but by Faith, 
Nor glory but by bearing shame, 
Nor justice but by taking blame ; 
And that Eternal Passion saith, 
Be emptied of glory and right and name. 
And so we leave him—glad that in the end he can take up the prayer 
of childhood learned at a mother’s knee. 

In ‘ Borland Hall,’ which in some pretty lines is dedicated to Mr. 
Gladstone, we come on a snowy night across a set of Aberdeen 
students holding revelry and singing songs of love and patriotism. 
In a room below them sits Austin Lyell, working and dreaming by 
turns, wondering why he should not join in the jolly carouse of the 
splendid young scamps upstairs. What will his learning do for him, 
even if he acquires all he wishes? Should he not toss to the winds 
his dreams of ambition, and taste with a relish all the pleasures that 
life gives. Upstairs he hears Ralph sing a song of the days that are 
gone. He rises. He goes to the window in dreamy mood. The 
snow has ceased, but everything is white—white the sand dunes, and 
white the beach, where the breakers tumbled and fell; 

And what was snow, and what was spray, 
It was hard for the eye to tell. 


His thoughts wander back to his old home, his dead first friend whom 
he loved, and his mother. Of late she does not seem to be what 
she used to be. Her letters have strange language in them hinting 
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of change. He prays God to help him to make his life true to his 
thought of Him and the hope of her love. 

Time passes. Austen Lyell is summoned home. His mother is 
dying, but before she dies she has a story to tell him. In a high- 
backed chair, seated erect, with the shadow of death on her face, a 
Bible before her, and a spinning-wheel at her side, she told him her 
history. She feels that death will not come to her till'she has told 
what is on her mind, and until she has made him promise on ‘ the 
Book’ to do her will. She tells him that she had come to Borland 
Hall a poor widow of half a year—he her baby—to manage the house 
for the laird, a far-off cousin, a widower, with only a girl to heir the 
land—his * bonnie May, ever blythe and gay, ever so dainty, white, 
and saintly.’ She did not love this child at first, because she felt that 
she was better than herself, and because she ever came betwixt her 
and a thought of her own boy being laird there some day. One day 
May fell into the water. To her horror-stricken boy she tells of 
the wild thought that leapt in her heart, and she realised fully 
‘the thing’ that was in her. It was not for herself, but for the love 
she bore the boy. If she sinned it was for him. But she mastered 
the horrible thought. She saved the child. Bonnie May grew up. 
She loved one who came about the house—‘ one of your fine-feathered 
gay young men,’ — 

, Curled and scented, ringed and gloved, 
Selfish and useless, and feeble of will, 
With nothing to do but his time to kill. 

Her father forbade her to speak to him when the widow told him the 
state of matters. But still they met, and the widow knew of their 
meeting. One morning the little bird was not found in her nest, 
and the laird never looked on his ‘ bonnie May’ after she married her 
‘popinjay. The widow’s course was now easy. She made herself 
more indispensable than ever to the laird. She managed to clear off 
all his debts, and finally they were married. Not long afterwards he 
dies, leaving everything to her. Very skilfully does she unfold the 
different details of her story to her boy. Very fiercely does she insist 
upon his keeping the word he had pledged to her before she began the 
narrative, which turned him sick and crushed his one belief—faith in 
his mother. She tells him that May and her husband are dead, but. 
there are children. No doubt they would ‘ try the law ;’ but she begs 
him with a fierce tenacity to ‘grip to the land. On his remon- 
strating, she charges him with paltering with faith and playing with 
an oath, with killing her who had loved him better than she had 
loved her Lord. She will keep him to his oath. If May’s children 
are poor, let them have money—‘ Only grip to the land, and plea it 
out ; It is yours by right, there is never a doubt.’ 

With these words on her lips she falls back dead. The shock to 
her son was intense. To have such a revelation made at such a time 
of the character of the mother he had almost worshipped, who had 
been to him ‘as a bulwark against the sea of doubts that beset him,’ 
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the ‘forest land that kept ‘safe from the desert wind and drifting 
sandstorms the fields that he cultivated and kept for God.’ It drove 
him mad to think that his mother, whom he looked upon as God’s 
stern witness, could have been so base. No wonder, in his present 
mood, the speech with which he prefaces the reading of the will is a 
powerful piece of bitter, taunting, mocking irony. 

We turn over the pages and come to photographs of a brother and 
sister—Paul and Milly Gaunt—the one an artisan with a turn for 
mathematics and inventions; the other also a worker for her bread— 
for they were poor—a ‘glorious girl,’ with a true woman’s sense, and 
tact, and keen insight ; ‘a scholar eager still to learn, a teacher careful 
to instruct.’ She found her great delight in her evenings with het 
brother, and seeing the esteem in which he was held by those who 
used to frequent their house. Amongst these were our old friends 
the Herr Professor and Madame Hester; also Darrel, Austen Lyell, 
and others. Milly’s picture is altogether a very charming one. 
There was nothing little about her, ‘save the little ways which 
brighten home and are a woman’s praise.’ 


A bright young girl as glad as summer air, 

A laughing rosy girl, with sunny hair 

That loosely ranged about a joyous face, 

Like a gold glory. 
Very pleasant are the evenings at ‘The Howf, and very delightful 
the conversation. When they are alone, Milly sings while Paul draws. 
Sometimes they have long talks together. One evening he is dis- 
coursing about labour and capital—words which it would do both our 
working men and capitalists good to read—and speaking about the 
good old times when master and man were brothers, eating at the 
same board, and the master was master and true artisan, knowing all 
the craft of the men; while the men were men, not mere hands, whose 
only quarrel was who could strike the deftest blow, and a ’prentice 
with brains in his head might look to his master’s daughter. He 
goes on to tell her in what, from his point of view, the true capital 
force of the country consists—the power of work, the nice judging 
eye, the brains to perfect machinery, and the knack of well-trained 
skill. He hopes the strike may do some good in putting the men in 
a better position, and is asking, 


Can that be God’s plan,— 
Palaces yonder on airy hills, 
And homes down here among smoking mills ? 


when a foot is heard on the stair. It is Austen Lyell, with gaunt 
and haggard and ghastly face, and great eyes all aflame. He gives 
them an account of the wandering life he has been leading, but now 
he comes seeking work from Paul—he, the scholar of his year! My 
readers, ere this, will have guessed the end; but it will be well 
worth their while to read for themselves how the news of Borland 
Hall being theirs is brought to Paul and Milly, and how Austen is 
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still able to live when he cares in the old home, in which his mother 
longed to see him dwell as heir. 
‘Hilda among the Broken Gods’ is dedicated to Mr. Theodore 

Martin— 

But a slight offering, nothing more 

Than you shall get from lark or linnet, 

Or homely sparrow at the door— 

A song which from the heart I pour, 

It’s only worth the heart that’s in it. 


And there is, we think, more heart in it than in either of the others, 
It is full of delicate tender sentiment that can hardly fail to charm 
and captivate the reader. The picture of Hilda is almost perfect. 
Here the author is painting with his purest, freshest, brightest colours. 
It is as if he had painted a rose or lily so well, that as we bend over 
it we can imagine we breathe its delicious fragrance. His Hilda 
fascinates and charms us; and though not blind to the defects in her 
character, we yet love her all the more because of her being just 
exactly what she was. It is her husband who, however, first engages 
our attention—Claude Maxwell, a poet. They were cousins. As he 
looks back upon their married life, he thinks some of its mischance 
might be put down to this fact :— 


For cousinship will hardly grow to perfect wedded love ; 
There lacks the charm of wonder and the mystery of fear. 


Yet he loved his Hilda. ‘Though she broke his heart in pieces 
every bit,’ he says, ‘ he would love her still; all the fragments broken 
small would but glass as many Hildas in the mirror of his mind.’ 
He tells of their early happiness. He thinks it was his ambition 
that first broke the spell and showed that they were twain. She 
did not share in it—did not seem to care for his verses, and only 
valued them for the guineas they brought in, which she needed to 
help their modest income. There came a fear upon him that in 
the deeper life of life they might fail to meet. In his lament after 
her he recognises that she perhaps saw through his ambition, which 
sought ‘less to better life than just to make himself a name’ :— 

And was truer to the fact, in all her seeming commonplace, 

And the simple homely method of her quiet life, than I— 

With my thoughts away in dreamland, and its haze about my face. 
The little rift within the lute, alas! widened apace. The death of 
their baby did not lessen it. Hilda’s friend, Winifred Urquhart, 
‘ Materialist,’ increased it; while Claude’s religious views hurt her 
more and more, as the reader will see when he turns to the exquisite 
lines in which Hilda, saint-wife, tells her story. It would be difficult 
to find anything written of late years which so tenderly and delicately 
tells'the story of a woman’s heart. With perfect purity and grace 
she tells of their honeymoon, and how she knew not the ‘rest of 
love’ till they sat together in their own home, in their little white 
room. Then her heart overflows with happiness. There is sunshine 
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without and within her, flooding her young life, and making it sing 
for very joy; such exultant, exuberant bliss of living and loving as 
some may remember to have once possessed, a memory as of sweetest 
music, of divinest song—alas! that it should only be a memory. 
It is that bliss which makes us pause and ask, as Hilda, saint-wife, 
asked, ‘ Am I wrong to be happy?’ and makes her burst forth— 


What if my idol were broken? Truly my heart it would break. 
What if Heaven should be wroth at my shrining and sainting a man 
Sinful and mortal as I? Yet God too I love, all I can; 

My heart is truer to Him, the more I am loved and caressed, 

And surely He cannot be jealous of love He has bidden and blessed. 




















The first suspicion she has of their ways being somewhat different 
is when they together visit the cottages of the poor people in their 
neighbourhood. She longs to do some good to them, to tidy their 
rooms, to open the window a bit, to teach the children a lesson, to 
read to the old. But he does not encourage her; tells her to take 
care not to interfere with their life; to beware she does not become 
half ashamed of any good she may do compared with the good she 
was getting from lives so human and true. Then she notices that 
her husband is often strangely silent by day and dreamy at night; 
does not sit by her as he used to do. And yet these may be only 
fancies of hers—‘ the hunger of love,’ ever breeding ‘ dream visions 
of pain.’ But again she is troubled about his faith. He loves her, 
that she knows; ‘ but yet if he love not God, what is her poor heart 
todo?’ She finds out it is not of religion he writes. She discovers 
he is a poet. Perhaps she was not glad enough ; but at the time she 
was plagued with ‘those horrible tradesmen’s books.’ She cannot 
enter into his dreams, or he does not let her do so. He cannot 
understand her allowing domestic troubles to worry her :— 



















He laughs at me, vowing that poets should never pay bills, but draw 

At large on the shopkeeping world, exempt from all action at law; 
Honouring bakers and butchers enough by eating their things ; 

For angels pay not a jot for repairing the plumes of their wings, 

And bees are not charged by the flowers they visit for tapping the honey— 
I am not quite sure what he means, but I know he is loose about money. 







One day she persuaded him to go to church with her on the Com- 
munion Sunday, thinking he might be led to join her at the ‘ Holy 
Table.’ Alas! what was wrong with the good old pastor that day? 
The very psalms he read were full of curses; his sermon was a ‘ loud 
devil’s chorus.’ She felt that she had done more harm than good. 
That night he wrote some verses entitled ‘The Self-Exiled.” They 
tell of a soul coming to the gate of heaven—a soul ransomed and 
forgiven, and white assnow. St. Peter wishes her to enter in, but she 
saysshe may not. She must go ‘across the gulf where the guilty dead 
lie in their woe.’ Ifshe enters heaven, she may not pass to where they 
be; she could not speak her soul’s desire to those ‘lying distraught 
and weak in flaming fire.’ 

No. 596 (no. cxvi. N. 8.) R 
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I had a brother, and also another 
Whom I loved well ; 

What if, in anguish, they curse each other 
In depths of hell ? 

And the Angels all were silent. 


How could I touch the golden harps 
When all my praise 

Would be so wrought with grief-full warps 
Of their sad days ? 

And the Angels all were silent. 


St. Peter remonstrates with her, asking her if she can love the Lord, 
and yet abide without, afar from Him :— 
‘Should I be nearer Christ,’ she said, 
‘ By pitying less, 
The sinful living, or woeful dead 
In their helplessness ?’ 
And the Angels all were silent. 


Would she be liker Christ, ‘to love no more the loved, who in their 
anguish lie outside the door?’ The Lord Himself stood by the gate 
and heard her speak. He tells her He will go with her, for He 
says—and this seems to be the weak point in the verses—He is 
‘ weary ofall this glory, too.’ 


‘ We will go seek and save the lost, 
If they will hear, 
They who are worst but need me most, 
And al] are dear’ 
And the Angels all were silent. 


Other verses, entitled ‘Judas Iscariot,’ are written in the same 
vein. They hurt Hilda; she cannot understand them; and Winifred 
Urquhart and her husband together mock her faith and break in with 
jest upon what she considered the sacred teaching of her childhood. 
Her baby dies and all her life is darkened. It is as if the old stars 
of heaven were changed and dim, and were not in their old places. 

Winifred is a materialist; her faith is not so selfish as the 
Christian’s — 

Who only will die, if they can 
Hope to knit up again from the dead 
The old tangled hank of their thread. 
A nobler faith ours; for we know 
That the organs, dissolving for ever, 
Shall paint the spring flowers as they grow ; 
But we shall return again never ; 
. And we grudge not the life that shall give 
Larger life unto them that do live. 


At first she tries to cheer Hilda, but she found it of little use. ‘It 
was always that baby, forsooth! as if blossoms never were nipt, and 


no other babies had slipt away to the peace of the worm. Then she 


finds the husband pleasant, and devotes herself to him ; and things get 
worse and worse. 
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Hilda gets under the influence, first, of Luke Sprott, evangelist, 
and then of the Rev. Elphinstone Bell, priest; both of whom, as 
well as Winifred Urquhart, are admirable studies, capital photo- 
graphs, of ‘ people living next door to us all.’ Readers will not fail 
to recognise and remember them. The letter Hilda leaves behind 
her, when she resolves to go away for awhile—having ‘left some tears 
in every room ’—is very pathetic. The poet’s grief when he discovers 
his loss, and things come to his vision in a way in which they never 
came before, is described with powerful and passionate force. 

The last photograph we have is of a group of soldiers recovering 
from sickness, standing near a tent in which their nurse has just died. 

And O the tears ran down their cheeks like rain. 

One said, ‘ There is not a man in our troop 

But would have died just to save her a pain— 

I would have died for her; so would a score of us ; 

Broken and maimed, she was worth many more of us ; 

God help the poor fellows, now she is gone ; 

She was like my mother when last I was down.’ 
When the news was told at the drinking bar, the flagon, untasted, 
was dashed on the board; no longer were the cards shuffled or the dice 
rattled, and there rose a ery— 

Whao’s for the trenches? We must have it out. 

Now is the time, lads, to try the Redoubt. 

Belted with hell-fire, and shrouded with smoke, 

Girdled with rifle-balls as with a wall, 
Yet with a yell from the trenches they broke, 
Plunging through rifle-balls, hell-fire and all. 

"Twas not for glory they stormed the Redoubt, 

"Twas that the grief of their wild hearts must out. 

That was her monument ; and they cried, 

‘God and Saint Bridget !’ as each man died. 

As we finish ‘Hilda among the Broken Gods,’ we confess to 
there being some tears in our eyes and a longing in our heart. Our 
eyes gaze over the laughing waters of the glorious sea basking in the 
sun’s mid-day splendour. Our thoughts are with our eyes far away. 
There rises before us a fair image of a sweet and saintly life, not un- 
like Milly in her girlish beauty; not unlike Hilda in her purity, 
charm, simplicity, and self-sacrifice. There is a prayer upon our 
lips that for all who knew her—and to know was indeed to love her— 
and for all who came within the magic of her sweet presence—her 
‘unselfish deeds,’ mightier than words, might drive doubt away, 

And lead us into light of better day, 
And love which is the soul of all the Creeds. 

But there is a knock at our door. It is ‘ Diamond’—for such is 
the name my caddy rejoices in; and he, with characteristic familiarity 
and wondering reproach, is asking me what I mean by keeping the 
‘ gentlemen’ waiting for their ‘foursome.’ And thus I am reminded 
that the business of life at Westward Ho! is not poetry, but golf. 

Arraur Hit. 
R2 





WEATHER FORECASTING. 


TJ\HE study of weather, always popular in the very widest sense, has, 

within these last few months, received a fresh impulse from the 
daily publications of the forecasts issued by the Meteorological Office. 
It is—I must suppose—sufficiently well understood that these forecasts 
are based on some scientific principle ; and their very general truth 
may be accepted as tending to show that—within certain modest 
limits—the principle is a correct one: but what the principle is, or 
why the limits of its present application should be so narrow, are 
points which have not yet been fully realised. It is difficult to clear 
the mind with a jerk from the accumulated empiricism of past ages: 
and yet this is necessary for the right understanding of the present 
state of scientific meteorology. I do not, of course, mean to say that 
all the observations, facts, and deductions of the past are wrong: very 
far indeed from it. Rightly interpreted, these are still most valuable: 
but they need a rigid interpretation and arrangement, a careful 
weeding, a ruthless thinning out, before they can be permitted to take 
a place in a scientific record. And this is a work of time and diffi- 
culty ; for they are of very different kinds, and have been embodied 
in the folk-lore of every age and of every nation ; some of them not 
unworthily, whilst others are simply the wild ravings of ignorance or 
superstition. 

Of all these, those most in favour are based on more or less familiar 
astronomical phenomena, and especially on the changes or crossings 
of the moon. There is, perhaps, no people which has not associated 
the idea of a change in the weather with the moon’s changing phases; 
and the Sailing Directions issued by the Admiralty—as matter of 
fact and unromantic volumes as are in existence—do all, with more 
or less clearness, recognise the probability of such change at the full 
or new moon. The corresponding idea that disturbed weather may 
be expected about the times of the moon’s crossing the equator is that 
which, some fifteen or twenty years ago,a Mr. Saxby rather pretentiously 
claimed as his own, and put forward as a new and scientific discovery. 
It is barely necessary to say that it was neither new nor scientific; 
that it was a mere matter of supposed observation or dogmatic asser- 
tion, the truth of which might be, and actually was, positively denied 
by many very capable authorities ; and though I, myself, would not go 
quite so far as this, I am going to what,I believe, many meteorologists 
will consider an extreme length, when I say that it seems to me 
highly probable that there is some connection between the changes or 
crossings of the moon and changes or perturbations of the weather; 
but that as to what that connection is, what gives rise to it, whether 
it is one of cause or of mere agreement, and in what way it manifests 
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itself—these are things of which we are altogether ignorant, as to 
which we cannot pretend to speak. 

A halo round the moon, the visibility of the whole dise at the time 
of new moon, or, as it is called, the old moon in the young moon’s 
arms, and other similar appearances, are indications, for good or bad, 
of the state of the atmosphere : but beyond those which have reference 
to such, most of the familiar sayings about the moon are utter nonsense ; 
and whether there are two new moons in a calendar month, or only 
one ; whether the new moon lies on her back, or on her face; and 
whether the moon changes on a Saturday, or Sunday, or any other 
day of the week, are accidents of detail which have no meteorological 
import whatever. 

Iam afraid the popular traditions as to the weather-influence of 
certain saints’ days or church festivals must be included in the same 
category. Perhaps the most remarkable thing about them is that 
they still live, although nearly every year shows their worthlessness ; 
that the weather of February has no definite relation to that of 
Candlemas, and the rain of July or August absolutely none to the 
state of the sky on St. Swithin’s. But bearing in mind that these 
and similar traditions date back many hundred years, and—so far as 
they ever had any meaning—refer to points in the calendar a week 
or ten days later, it may be admitted, in favour of St. Swithin’s 
claim, that when a marked change from wet to dry, or from dry to 
wet, takes place towards the end of July, it is not unlikely to last the 
next month through. 

Till within the last few yeurs, the idea of the planets having any 
relation to our weather would have been held up to ridicule; but the 
most modern opinion is that there is some such relation ; though in 
what way, or to what extent, is undetermined. But as to the impor- 
tance of the sun there is no doubt. That the heat of the sun is the 
first cause of all climatic difference and seasonal change has been well 
established ; and more recently it has been maintained that the 
appearance or non-appearance of spots on the face of the sun has a 
direct connection with weather, and points out years of flood, or storm, 
or drought : that the cycles of sun-spots and of weather coincide, and 
are to be referred to some common cause. How far this may be true, 
few would now undertake to say: but, strange as it may seem, few 
would venture to reject the idea altogether. More startling still is 
the idea, iately put forward by Professor Stanley Jevons, that the 
cycles of sun-spots agree with the cycles of commercial prosperity or 
distress. So far asthese might depend on years of plenty or of famine, 
on good or bad harvests, this would be virtually the same idea as the 
other : but where they depend on the humanity, or the prudence, or 
the ambition of emperors and kings; on the enterprise and ability, 
or on the greed, the folly, or the dishonesty of merchants and specu- 
lators, it would lead to the theory that the sun-spots and the weather 


and the temper or judgment of mankind are all related to each other, 
and that, in sober physical fact,— 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


We may conceive this possible; but at present the idea is little 
more than speculation, and has had its rise in this past disastrous 
season of sun spots, and bad weather, and wars, and bankruptcies, 
and perverted judgments. 

Such as it is, however, the leading principle of it is essentially 
the same as that of the old Astrology which undertook to foretell 
alike the affairs of men or the state of the weather. But this was 
altogether empirical: whatever its pretence, whatever labour was 
spent on it, its predictions could not stand the comparison with 
the events; it had no scientific basis, and in the advance of 
scientific inquiry it fell at once into disrepute. Readers of 
‘Quentin Durward’ will readily remember the importance which 
Louis XI. of France is said to have attached to the warnings 
of his astrologer; but they may possibly have overlooked the ex- 
ceptional instance in which common sense prevailed over super- 
stition. The king—according to the story—had a mind to hunt one 
day, and being doubtful of the weather, inquired of his astrologer 
whether it would be fair. The sage answered with confidence in the 
affirmative. At the entrance of the forest the royal cortége was met 
by a charcoal-man, who expressed to some menials of the train his 
surprise that the king should have thought of hunting on a day 
which threatened tempest. The collier’s prediction proved true. The 
king and his court were driven from their sport well drenched ; and 
Louis, having heard what the collier had said, ordered the man 
before him. 


‘ How were you more accurate in foretelling the weather, my friend,’ 
said he, ‘than this learned man?’ ‘I aman ignorant man, Sire,’ answered 
the collier ‘ was never at school, and cannot read or write: but I have an 
astrologer of my own, who shall foretell weather with any of them. It is, 
with reverence, the ass who carries my charcoal, who always, when bad 
weather is approaching, points forward his ears, walks more slowly than 
usual, and tries to rub himself against walls; and it was from these 
signs that I foretold yesterday’s storm.’ The king burst into a fit of laugh- 
ing, dismissed the astrological biped, and assigned the collier a small pension 
to maintain the quadruped, swearing he would never in future trust to any 
other astrologer than the charcoal-man’s ass. 


Indications suth as those here spoken of have been familiar to 
country-folk from the earliest times; for it is quite certain that the 
lower animals feel approaching changes of weather in a way which 
we can very imperfectly understand. Still, even amongst ourselves, 
there are many who are, to some extent, sensible of these changes, 
and the sensation is generally unpleasant. Old wounds are painful 
before rain; the head aches before thunder; or there is a feeling of 
uneasiness difficult to explain, but none the less real. So also with 
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animals: they career wildly about the field in restless excitement, 
they scratch themselves in the hedges, they rub themselves against 
the wall, or their annoyance finds vocal expression, as in the agonising 
yell of the aristocratic peacock, or the discordant hee-haw of the 
plebeian donkey. Such signs are not to be neglected by the careful 
student of weather, although they cannot be counted as strictly 
scientific. The evidence is of the nature of hearsay, and can only 
be accepted conditionally. 

The indications of clouds are of a totally different character: in 
the study of them—old as it is—we have the germ of a real science, 
the value of which is not likely to be underrated by anyone who has 
lived in the country, and, even without paying any attention to it 
himself, has noticed the frequent truth of the predictions of some old 
farm labourer, a man ‘no scollard,’ but who has plodded about the 
fields with his eyes open. To attempt a verbal description of clouds 
is almost a hopeless task: to those who do not know clouds as clouds, 
words will convey but slight idea of them; to those who do know 
them, words are useless. I will therefore only shortly name some of 
the more important classes. 

The very high, light, streaky, fibrous, white clouds, which are 
familiarly called ‘ mares’ tails,’ or ‘ goats’ hair,’ are technically known 
as cirrus. The drift of the fibres of cirrus shows the upper wind 
plainly enough; their formation in a clear sky is very often a pre- 
cursor of rain. 

The high clouds—not so high as cirrus—in small, detached, 
rounded, white masses, like a flock of sheep lying down, or like the 
markings on a mackerel, are civo-cumulus. A sky flecked with 
cirro-cumulus is commonly called a ‘ mackerel sky.’ In some parts 
of the country, Bedfordshire for instance, these little rounded clouds 
are considered a sign of rain; they are said to be ‘ packets of rain’ 
soon to be opened.. At sea,they are considered rather as a sign of 
wind, and the nautical adage goes— 


Mackerel sky and mares’ tails 
Make ships carry low sails. 

Cirro-stratus, though still high, is somewhat lower than either of 
these others ; it is the cloud of a moderately fine day; it may spread 
out as a sheet, and cover the greater part of the sky; or it may be 
broken up into large or small tragments, which often take curious or 
grotesque shapes. The cloud ‘in shape like a camel,’ * backed like a 
weasel,’ ‘ very like a whale,’ was doubtless a bit of cirro-stratus. At 
a little distance, when their edge only is seen, they appear as lines, 
or sets of lines, streaky. If these streaks run north and south, they 
are said to be a sign of fine weather; but to portend rain if they run 
east and west ; if they are very irregular and jagged, they make what 
one would commonly call ‘an angry-looking sky,’ their ideas about 
which the seafaring men of old have expressed in the couplet— 

If clouds look as if scratched by a hen, 
Stand by to lower your topsails then. 
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Large rounded masses of cloud, irregularly heaped together, at 
no great height, are cwmulus. Cumulus may be black or grey, 
or white, when the masses are called ‘wool bags.’ If they grow 
bigger rapidly—more especially before two or three o’clock in the 
afternoon—sink lower, become more fleecy and irregular, and come 
up against the wind, they are a pretty sure sign of rain; if, on the 
other hand, they get smaller towards sunset, they are a sign of fair 
weather. ‘This is a bit of the wisdom of the Shepherd of Banbury: 
‘In summer or harvest, when the wind has been south for two or 
three days, and it grows very hot, and you see clouds rise with great 
white tops like towers, as if one were upon the top of another, and 
joined together with black on the nether side, there will be thunder 
and rain suddenly. 

The lowest cloud of all is the black rain cloud, or nimbus; on 
the horizon, and as it advances towards the observer, its front often 
resembles a very heavy cumulus, with rain falling from it, and with 
some cirrus above. When it has overspread the whole sky, it is 
usually so mixed up with, or concealed by, falling rain, that it 
generally assumes a dark uniform appearance. 

Now the study of clouds in their different shapes, and colours, 
and behaviour, gives us undoubtedly a scientific basis—so far as it 
goes—for weather knowledge; and, at present, it is by it alone that 
we can tell of changes in the upper regions of the atmosphere. But 
of itself it is not enough. The movements and forms of clouds, 
though the most apparent of weather indications, are not only by 
themselves insufficient and often misleading, but the warning which 
they give does not, as a rule, precede the threatened change by more 
than an hour or two. What everybody asks for is a great deal more 
than that. If only in arranging for a picnic, or a garden party, it is 
desirable to know the night before what the weather is to be; to the 
farmer or the man of business it is often of the greatest importance; 
to the fisherman or the coasting trader, it may easily prove a matter 
of life or death. It is from this very serious point of view that the 
Meteorological Office under the Board of Trade has long considered 
it, and has devoted a large proportion of its work to the improvement 
and extension of those ‘ storm warnings’ which, about ten years ago, 
it began to issue to our coast population. 

These warnings originated, as is well known, in the devoted 
industry of Admiral Fitzroy; but the attempt, at first, was rather 
premature, and their correctness was very doubtful; they were con- 
sequently discontinued, after the Admiral’s death, for some years, and 
when recommenced were on a more modest footing ; simply, warnings 
that a gale, or bad weather, might be expected. With experience, these 
were further developed ; the office began to warn for direction of wind, 
as well as for force; and were able with increasing certainty to fix the 
limits of time and area. Of warnings such as these, complete fore- 
casts were the natural outcome; the study of weather and weather- 
changes on the coast necessarily led to the study of them inland, and 
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to a careful inquiry into the connection between rain, wind, and cloud} 
as well as their relation to the fluctuations of those all-important 
meteorological instruments, the thermometer and barometer. All 
this has been going on for years; and now, after several months’ 
private rehearsal, the Council have felt justified in issuing those daily 
forecasts which are published in many of the morning and evening 
papers. But they are strictly ‘forecasts’; a name on which a certain 
amount of stress has been laid, as showing that they are cast or 
calculated from known data; that there is about them nothing of 
the nature of prediction or prophecy, as vulgarly understood; no 
charlatanry or hocus-pocus, but that all is plain and above board. 

In attempting to describe the method in which these forecasts are 
made, and the basis on which they rest, I am compelled to introduce 
a few words on the causes to which some of the phenomena may be 
theoretically referred ; in doing so, I wish to avoid any discussion 
which would be here out of place, and will only say that of the rival 
theories, some part of each is probably true; so that if I speak 
almost exclusively of one, it is rather for the sake of that clearness 
which a little restrained dogmatism may give. 

It is, then, familiarly known that a stream of any kind, when 
interrupted, tends to form whirls or eddies: the same is indeed true 
of any mobile body: a ballet dancer, for instance, as she bounds from 
the wings to the middle of the stage, there stops and twirls round; 
the grace with which she does this results from her skill and art, but 
the gyration itself is the natural tendency of matter in motion when 
subjected to a check. Now in this part of the world there is a 
general motion of the air from west to east. All theory apart, this is 
a great geographical fact: a steady west wind is the natural condition 
of things in this country. But this natural condition is very seldom 
left to show itself. Some disturbance or other changes it into some- 
thing else; for any disturbance causes it to form a whirl, which 
may easily be conceived as carried along in the great stream of air 
towards the east. This succession of whirls and their general motion 
towards the east are established facts; though they have, as I said 
before, been referred to other theories than that to which I have just 
alluded: but into the discussion of this question I do not propose to 
enter; it is sufficient for my present purpose to state the bare facts. 

These whirls, then, have two very remarkable properties: they 
almost invariably turn from right to left, as against the sun, or 
against the hands of a watch; and they have a low pressure in the 
middle. The theory which I am here following would explain this 
low pressure by saying that the air is thrown out from the middle of 
the whirl by ‘ centrifugal force’; and in any case, the idea of such a 
centrifugal tendency will serve to establish the facts in the mind. 
Such a whirl is technically known as a cyclone, or a cyclonic system 
of wind; and to any other system of wind the name cyclone is in- 
correctly given. In northern latitudes, a cyclone is rigidly defined to 
be an atmospheric whirl, turning against the sun, round a centre of 
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low pressure. But there are occasional, though exceptional instances 
in which the whirl turns in the opposite direction, that is, from left to 
right, with the sun; and then it has in the middle a high pressure. 
It is thus not only different. from a cyclone, but is exactly opposite, 
and has therefore been named an anti-cyclone. 

Now the low or high pressure which speaks of the presence of a 
cyclone or of an anti-cyclone, the decreasing or increasing pressure 
which speaks of its movement, is measured by the barometer. If we 
know, at any given time, the direction of the wind and the height of 
the barometer at a large number of stations, the cyclone, or anti- 
cyclone, can be mapped down with some approach to accuracy, and 
the wind and atmospheric pressure at any other station within the 
range of the map can be shown. It is for such indications that the 
barometer is especially valued. I may say at once—even at the risk 
of offending old-fashioned prejudices—that the barometer is not a 
‘weather-glass’ in the ordinary sense of the term; and that the 
legend on the clock-like face of the familiar wheel barometer is 
arrant nonsense. As a mere indicator of local weather, a piece of 
dried seaweed is very far superior; or if ornament is to be combined 
with utility, the little shell-covered cardboard cottage, with the old 
man and woman in the doorway: this does, to some extent, tell the 
probability of rain or sunshine; it is meant, to be an indicator of 
weather, the barometer is not. 

When the pressure has been observed at a great number of 
stations, it will, of course, be found to be the same at many of them. 
Lines drawn joining all places at which the pressure is observed to be 
the same are called ‘lines of equal pressure,” or, more technically, 
isobars. It will be at once seen that, since the pressure on all sides 
decreases towards the centre of a cyclone, or increases towards the 
centre of an anti-cyclone, the isobars form—very roughly speaking— 
circles round the centre of low or high pressure ; and that the wind, 
blowing also round the centre, is therefore blowing along the isobars. 
This curious fact, so utterly at variance with what used to be taught 
not very many years ago—that wind must necessarily blow from a 
high towards a low pressure—is clearly the result of the circling, 
eddy-like motion of the air; and may be so far compared with a 
somewhat similar anomaly which may easily be exhibited in a bucket 
of water. Everybody has learned that water will run from a high to 
a low level ; but if water in a bucket is stirred sharply round, so as to 
fly out from the centre and be heaped up towards the outside, it will 
at once be seen that the principal motion is not from high to low, but 
on circling levels, corresponding to the cyclonic isobars. 

This, then, is the fundamental principle of modern meteorology, 
distinguishing it by a broad line of demarcation from the past; the 
wind blows along the isobars; not at right angles to them. It is 
this which has been embodied in the law to which Professor Buys- 
Ballot’s name is attached, by almost universal consent: ‘If you stand 
with your back to the wind, you have, in these northern latitudes, a 
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lower pressure on your left hand than on your right.’ If a westerly 
wind is blowing in the south of England, the barometer reads lower 
in Scotland than it does in France ; and conversely, whilst an easterly 
wind is blowing in England, the barometer is lower in France than 
in Scotland. 

The truth of this law is corroborated every day by the weather 
charts issued by the Meteorological Office, a graphic précis of which 
is now published in the Zimes; but its importance lies not so much 
in its giving us some idea of the barometric condition of the atmo- 
sphere, in distant provinces, at any present time, as in teaching us 
how, in our own immediate neighbourhood, the wind will blow when, 
at some future time, the barometric readings in our own and the 
adjacent countries have been subjected to some specified change. In 
this way, by the help of Buys-Ballot’s law, a forecast of the weather 
becomes, to a great extent, a forecast of barometric changes ; and to 
such a forecast we are guided, partly by a knowledge that cyclones 
move over these islands in some easterly direction, and more com- 
monly towards the north-east, but still more by the careful deter- 
mination of the direction in which any one cyclone is actually 
moving, based on the telegraphic reports received at the office in 
London. 

The future course of a cyclone may thus be foretold, not indeed 
with absolute certainty, but with very great probability. When we 
see a railway train passing, we can foretell, with great probability, that 
in some definite time it will arrive at some specified place known to 
be on the same line of rail: but not even in this is there absolute 
certainty; for owing to some accident or other, boilers burst, fire- 
bars tumble out, the train runs off the line, is stopped, or is quite 
broken up. Some similar fate may befall an advancing cyclone ; and 
owing to a variety of causes, themselves irregular, difficult to foresee, 
and at present very imperfectly understood, its motion may become 
curiously changed or distorted, or it may be broken up into a number 
of fragments, each exhibiting on a small scale the cyclonic changes of 
barometer and wind. 

A not unfrequent type of change of direction seems to be due to 
some exceptional increase of pressure over Norway, a possible cushion 
of air jammed against the mountains—but this is beyond the subject 
of our present inquiry: by such, the advance of the cyclone is dis- 
turbed, or checked, or stopped ; from such it occasionally recoils, at 
times turning right round and recrossing this island from east to west, 
at times turning southwards and coming down the North Sea, thus 
giving generally an expected and always an unusual sequence of 
changes. If—as most commonly happens—a centre of low pressure, 
that is to say, a cyclonic centre, passes along a line drawn, roughly 
speaking, from Glasgow to St. Andrew’s, or to Aberdeen, a moment’s 
consideration will show that over all England and the southern part 
of Scotland the cyclone has in front a southerly or south-westerly 
wind, which gradually becomes more westerly, with a falling baro- 
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meter, and changes towards north-west as the barometer begins to rise 
again. It is thus that in this country, and by our seamen in the 
Channel or the Irish Sea or the Bay of Biscay, a falling barometer is 
considered a pretty sure sign of a south-westerly wind ; a rising baro- 
meter, on the other hand, of a shift to the northward. But in the 
exceptional case of a cyclone turning sharply round and charging 
down the North Sea, we have the puzzling irregularity of a north- 
westerly or northerly wind with a falling barometer and other 
peculiarities which we are accustomed to-associate with the idea of a 
southerly or south-westerly wind: and this is only one way in which 
the many accidents, to which a well-formed and apparently well- 
intentioned cyclone is liable, may alter its movements or behaviour, 
and falsify the predictions based on observations necessarily imperfect, 
or on a generalisation insufficiently qualified. 

But on the supposition that a cyclone passes in a regular manner 
from the time when it first comes within the scope of our observa- 
tion, as it emerges from the Atlantic on the west coast of Ireland, 
it will easily be seen that if the direction and rate of its advance are 
noted, its position at any future time till it has quite passed over us 
may be determined, and the changes of the barometer and of the 
wind may be charted with fair accuracy. That ‘every wind has 
its weather’ is a very old proverb, not, indeed, unreservedly true, 
but none the less true with certain exceptions. Of these I shall 
presently have to speak; but the familiar illustrations of the rule 
are to be sought for in the cyclone, which, though in itself exceptional, 
recurs so frequently that its weather peculiarities have come to be 
regarded as typical. That a south-westerly wind is warm, moist, 
and often rainy, is a very familiar experience; that a northerly 
or north-westerly wind is cold and dry is nearly as familiar; and 
the ready explanation is that the south-westerly wind comes to us 
charged with the warmth and vapour of the Atlantic and the Gulf 
Stream, whilst the northerly wind brings us the cold of Greenland 
or the Arctic. This simple theory is to some extent in accordance 
with fact; but to the recent and still continuing investigations of 
the Rev. W. Clement Ley we owe not only a more comprehensive 
description of cyclonic weather, but a singularly ingenious interpreta- 
tion of it. 

It has long been the custom amongst meteorologists to conceive 
the cyclone as divided into two halves by the line of its advance, 
named right and left in the same way as the banks of a river, 
looking, that is, in the direction in which it is travelling. Mr. Ley 
now proposes another division, that, namely, by the diameter drawn 
at right angles to the line of its advance; and these halves he would 
call the front and the rear. According to this division, a cyclone is 
quartered into right and left front, right and left rear; and Mr. Ley 
believes that he has established the fact that the different types of 
weather belong not so much to the different winds as to the different 
quarters of the cyclone. He describes the front as being preceded 
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by a fringe of cirrus and very high cirro-stratus, extending in streaks 
to a distance of perhaps 100 miles; these, as they advance, curl 
upwards and outwards, as though kept asunder by electrical repul- 
sion; but as they come over the observer, they are then ‘ seen to be 
more or less reticulated, forming a filmy sheet, the structure of 
which becomes less and less discernible.’ In other cases the threads 
are but faintly marked from the first, and ‘the sky seems simply to 
become gradually overspread with a milky-looking film of whitish 
cloud matter.’ Bit by bit as it advances, this sheet seems to grow 
downwards, until it is shut out from our view by the interposition 
of,dark masses of lower cloud ; the barometer, till then slightly on the 
rise, begins to fall; the sky becomes covered with nimbus, and rain 
is more or less general, the right front being the quarter of heaviest 
precipitation. As the centre, or the transverse diameter approaches, 
the nimbus breaks; on the right side, the blue sky begins to peep 
through, and with broken showers and shower clouds, cumulus, cirro- 
stratus, cirrus, and a rising barometer, the cyclone passes away ; whilst 
on the left, the sky is frequently overcast and hazy to the last. 

In explanation of these appearances Mr. Ley considers that, in 
general terms, the air throughout the front of the cyclone has a 
slight upward movement, the expansion due to which is of itself 
enough to account for the heavy rain-fall frequent in that half; the 
excess in the right front depending perhaps on its geographical 
position. He considers that a large portion of the air which has so 
ascended in front, having been whirled round and having its moisture 
squeezed out of it, is forced downward in the rear, appearing as a 
northerly wind, cold and dry by reason not of its coming from the 
north, but of its coming from above. It is from this condensation 
of vapour and the comparative vacuum so formed in front, this 
pressure of a descending current in the rear, that Mr. Ley would 
attribute the onward march of a cyclone, which he conceives as 
continually dying out, and being continually re-formed in advance. In 
this I am unable altogether to agree with him; but it is a point on 
which—as I have already said—much difference of opinion exists, and 
concerning which no one hypothesis is of itself quite satisfactory.! 

Of importance greater to the coasting navigator than a foreknow- 
ledge of the direction of the wind is that of its force; and as the 
intensity of the weather symptoms largely depends on the strength of 
the wind, on the vehemence of the cyclone which we are now entitled 
to consider the immediate cause of them, forecasts and warnings, 
whether for sea or land, are obliged to give especial care to its deter- 
mination. The principal observation which leads to this is that of 
the difference between the barometric readings at different places. 
Momentarily, and merely for the sake of illustration, it may be 


? Mr. Ley’s papers in the Journals of the Meteorological and the Scottish 
Meteorological Societies are probably too technical to attract ordinary readers ; but 
I may refer to his more popular lecture on ‘ Clouds and Weather-signs,’ recently 
published in ‘ Modern Metecrology.’ 
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supposed that air will press from where the barometer stands high to 
where it stands low; and that, with a force bearing some relation to 
the difference between the two readings; in the same way as water 
will run from a higher to a lower level, with a force depending on 
the difference of level. I have already said that this is not a state- 
ment of the fact; that wind.does not blow from the place of high to 
the ‘place of low \pressure }) that it blows along the isobars; but the 
velocity of the wind along an isobar does vary with the relative 
difference of barometric readings to its right and left, just as the 
velocity of the water in a whirling bucket varies with the curve of the 
suiface ;' and! that without saying which is cause and which is effect. 
When, then, along a line cutting the isobars nearly at right angles, 
the barometric readings decrease quickly, we may, as a rule, feel sure 
that the wind is strong; when the difference is trifling the wind is 
light. The estimate of the velocity of the wind thus depends on the 
relative barometric differences, and these are measured as though they 
represented the measure of a slope whose height is the difference of 
barometric reading, whose base is the difference in miles between the 
two places. Such a hypothetical slope is known as a barometric 
gradient : we might thus speak of a gradient of so many tenths of an 
inch in so many miles ; but, technically, all gradients are reduced to 
a base of sixty miles, and are counted in hundredths of an inch: a 
barometric difference of one-hundredth of an inch in a distance of 
sixty miles is a gradient one; seven-hundredths is a gradient seven; 
one-tenth, that is, ten-hundredths, is a gradient ten. So counted it is 
a matter of observation that the number of the gradient is also, 
roughly speaking, the number of wind-force according to the usually 
received Beaufort scale: a gradient seven thus denotes a wind of force 
seven ; and when that, or any greater gradient, is foreseen, the Meteoro- 
logical Office issues warnings of an approaching gale. 

The American warnings which have been telegraphed from New 
York during the last two or three years are, we may believe, based on 
some method similar to that which I have been describing ; but the 
proprietors of the ‘New York Herald, who have organised them, 
have determined to veil their predictions in mystery, so that we cannot 
speak of them with’ any certainty. A very common idea concerning 
them has been that they are warnings of American weather—of a 
cyclone, observed in America, having started on its eastward course 
across the Atlantic. What I have been saying with regard to our 
own warnings might well seem to support this view; but as a matter 
of fact, no cyclone has ever been proved to have crossed the Atlantic ; 
and in special cases, it has been proved that a cyclone appearing here 
about the time that one reported as having left the American coast 
might be supposed to be due, was not the same; that the American 
cyclone was broken up on the way, and never crossed some stated 
meridian. ‘This is not merely the belief of English meteorologists : 
it is, in the main, that of the highest of all American authorities— 
Professor Loomis—who says, ‘ When storms from the American con- 
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tinent enter upon the Atlantic Ocean, they generally undergo impor- 
tant changes in a few days, and are frequently merged in other storms 
which appear to originate over the ocean, so that we can seldom 
identify a storm in its course entirely across the Atlantic.’ 

As far as we know, the greater number of the cyclonic disturbances 
which come to this country originate near the banks of Newfoundland 
and still further east, where the Gulf Stream and the Arctic current, 
come together ; where the meeting of hot and cold water, and of the 
superincumbent hot and cold air, causes much condensation of vapour; 
and disturbs the barometric condition of the atmosphere: it is here, 
too, that the prevailing northerly wind of the east coast of Greenland 
and Baffin’s Bay thrusts itself into the great westerly wind of the 
Atlantic, thus causing frequent mechanical disturbance; so’ that 
whichever view we take of the genesis of a cyclone, it is here we have 
to look for its cradle, and, as determined by observation, it is here 
that we find it. But from the banks of Newfoundland to New York 
is less than half the distance to England; it is thus possible enough 
for steamers, arriving almost daily from the eastward, to curry in 
intelligence on which timely warnings may occasionally be based. 
But on the warnings, as they have hitherto been sent, little reliance 
is to be placed: not more than about 17 per cent. of them are cor- 
rect, rather more than 42 per cent. are altogether wrong, and the 
rest are either vague, or imperfect, or out of date. From the very 
scanty data on which we suppose the warnings to be calculated, it is 
evident that a large percentage of such mistakes must be expected ; 
and the expectation is increased when we know the difficulty attend- 
ing on secrecy, to which the: forecasts are needlessly subjected. If 
the information derived from the ships’ logs was itself sent over in 
such a form as to permit of its being worked up with other material, 
much good might follow: but about this—so far as the ‘ New York 
Herald’ is concerned—there would be nothing sensational ; and sen- 
sation, we are to understand, is, for a newspaper, of much greater im- 
portance than the advancement of science or the safety of navigation. 

I have been so far speaking exclusively of cyclonic weather, the 
frequency of which justly entitles it to the priority ; but the opposite 
type, which belongs to the anti-cyclone, may not be overlooked. In 
almost every conceivable respect, the anti-cyclone is different from 
the cyclone. The cyclone comes in from the west, and moves with 
more or less rapidity and regularity towards the east: the anti- 
eyclone appears rather to form where it is observed, and to stay there ; 
it may perhaps be considered as in some measure a reaction from a 
high pressure to the eastward ; but in any case, it does not advance, or 
rather, it seems to sway slowly backwards and forwards. The cyclone 
is generally marked by large gradients, strong winds, disturbed 
weather : the anti-cyclone, on the contrary, has small gradients, light 
winds, and calm, fine, lasting weather. Above all, the weather of the 
cyclone, as it affects us, is insular, that of the anti-cyclone is con- 
tinental: the cyclone comes off the Atlantic, and brings with it at all 
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times, on a southerly or south-westerly wind, the warmth and 
moisture of the Gulf Stream, softening the cold of winter or miti- 
gating the heat of summer, even though it occasionally floods our 
fields or smashes our coasting vessels into chips; the anti-cyclone, on 
the other hand, broods over the steppes of Russia or the plains of 
Germany or France, and brings, on a light easterly wind, the severe 
cold of a Russian winter, or the fierce heat of a continental summer. 
If the centre of high pressure lies over Ireland, we have in England 
that wind from the north-east which, as the proverb says, ‘ is good for 
neither man nor beast ;’ if it lies over Germany, we bave a wind from 
the south, but of a very different type from the more familiar south 
wind of acyclone; it isno longer mild and moist, but might almost be 
described as ‘ an east wind with a kink in it ;’ it is dry and extreme, 
cold in winter, hot in summer, and in either case may contifue for 
several days, until the high pressure yields, the anti-cyclone breaks 
up, disperses, and is swept away by our prevalent westerly wind. 

I have thus attempted to give some account of the principle on 
which modern weather forecasting is based. It must be understood, 
however, that any such account is necessarily a very imperfect out- 
line. The whole subject is not to be compressed into a few pages ; 
much of the theory is yet very doubtful, much of the practice is still, 
in great measure, empirical. Above all, the relative weight which 
has to be given to the many detailed observations, often conflicting 
in their evidence, is a point which perhaps nothing but careful study 
and long experience can decide. A theoretical cyclone is, on paper 
at least, a very simple thing: the actual thing, as it exists in nature, 
assumes many different forms, and the ‘species can no more be fully 
described in one than can the whole human race be described by Olivia’s 
celebrated inventory :—‘ Item, two lips indifferent red ; item, two grey 
eyes, with lids to them; item, one neck, one chin, and so forth.’ 
Every cyclone, as every face, has a character of its own: one may be 
regular, equable, gentle ; another wild, passionate, stormy: one may 
be solitary, dragging the whole body of neighbouring air into its own 
selfish whirl; another may have a social disposition, and be one of a 
group, or may throw off smaller ones and pass along, surrounded by a 
more or less numerous and turbulent family. To arrive at any con- 
clusion with regard to the behaviour of things so multiform and vari- 
ous, is of the very greatest difficulty ; and whilst we can see in our 
daily paper that the Meteorological Office has made a vast stride 
towards the accomplishment of the task, we are not to expect that the 
forecasts will be absolutely free from mistakes. We cannot be so sur- 
prised at their occasional failures as we are at their general accuracy. 


J. K. Lavenron. 
















SrupiEs IN BIOGRAPHY. 


\HERE are few greater services that can be done to an age, short 

of living a good and noble life, than that of recording one. 
And biography is a branch of literary art to which the present genera- 
tion devotes itself. Scarcely any man of note can get safely out of 
this world without leaving behind him, already at the easel and with 
all the necessary tools in hand, a son, or a friend, or a professional man 
of letters, ready to ‘ take him off’ and set forth his portrait in black 
and white, in voluminous volumes. It has come to be almost a 
necessary compliment to a notability. We put up the shutters on 
our shop windows; we sew a bit of black cloth round our arm; and we 
write the life of the departed. In some cases the one operation is of 
little more importance than the other, but it is as inevitable. It is 
safer to do what some men take the precaution of doing, and provide 
beforehand against the danger, by leaving behind us something more 
or less in the shape of an autobiography ; but even this only partially 
mends matters, for it will go hard with our editor if he does not 
re-shape our personal chronicles, cut out all that is best in them, or 
else supplement and dilute them by telling the story over again. There 
is thus a perpetual example going on of that tantalising performance 
which keeps the word of promise to the ear and breaks it to the heart ; 
and in the same breath with which we declare that the chronicle of a 
life is one of the best things we can have, we are compelled to add 
that we get many chronicles of lives which are about the worst 
things that we can have—pretentious, foolish, and false, chronicles of 
all the small beer, but of little of that divine elixir which keeps 
existence going. It is true that small beer, being matter of fact, 
is always capable of being measured and identified, while there are 
but a few that can read the meaning in a life, or trace out what its 
finer issues are and how the spirit is touched to them. Still, the 
dimmest mirror may give forth something, elsewhere unattainable, in 
its broken reflections, and we are often able to identify, notwithstand- 
ing all the flaws in the glass, the absence of quicksilver, or even the 
twist in the metal which makes a countenance awry, something, an 
outline, a gesture, which reveals the original. We are unable to say 
that there is much of this revelation in the portrait contained in two 
big volumes with which we have just been presented ' of Charles Lever. 
It is a book without insight, without penetration, with neither 
beauty of style nor force of meaning to recommend it. The letters 
of the subject of the memoir are systematically and of set purpose 


' Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D., M.R.I.A. Chapman 
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suppressed. We think we remember to have found somewhere an 
intimation that this is done with the intention of making a separate 
publication of some of these letters, in which case it is something very 
like an intended ewploitation of the public, by dividing into two 
what was certainly not too much for one issue. Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
not an artist of merit, but he has evidently adopted the trade of 
biographer as a tangible handicraft, and in this capacity is diligently 
on the outlook, arid industriously eager to take advantage of every 
opportunity for its exercise. We have no right to debar him from his 
chosen work, or even to censure his selection of a branch of industry 
which is nowise unlawful or dishonest in the ordinary sense of the word. 
We can only regret that his virtuous and laudable application to 
his business should have brought him across the path of anyone in 
whom we are interested. The ‘ Biographer of Bishop Doyle, Lady 
Morgan, Lord Cloncurry, &c.,’ who is also ‘ Professor of History in 
the Royal Hibernian Academy,’ and a J.P., with many other letters 
to his name, the meaning of which we do not profess to be able to 
decipher, is apparently a kind of national official, and does not 
therefore threaten the life of any subject who is not Hibernian, which 
is a consolatory reflection. But it is grievous that a man like Lever, 
one for whom all the world has a kindness, a man not great enough 
to bear any tampering with his memory, and full of foibles and 
eccentricities which need delicate handling, should have fallen into 
the hands of such a practitioner. This is all the more to be regretted 
that it can never now be remedied; for Lever’s gift, such as it was, 
was not so great, nor is his recollection so precious, that it should be 
worth any better artist’s while to endeavour to amend the coarse and 
commonplace portrait which is here supplied. In this way a trade 
biographer does less harm to a celebrity of the highest class than to 
one of secondary pretensions. The larger genius will get justice 
somehow, but for the less there is not much hope of rehabilitation. 
Few men have gained so much kindly appreciation from the 
world as the Irish novelist, to all appearance the last of his race, 
who did for his country exactly what the general public likes to 
have done, enlarging and strengthening the conventional idea of 
it, and leaving us more sure than ever of the justice of all our 
prejudices and the truth of our scoffs. This is by far the most 
popular way at least of writing national novels. We hail with 
lively satisfaction every apparent proof of those generalisations 
which save us so much trouble in respect to our neighbours. It is 
more easy to conclude that the Italian is treacherous, the Frenchman 
fickle and light, the Spaniard proud, the Scot canny and calculating, 
than it is to realise that the resemblances of human nature are more 
striking than its differences, and that each member of a race is 
an individual. Consciously or unconsciously, Lever humoured this 
general inclination. Nothing can be more conventionally Irish than 
his Irishmen. They are all constructed on a pattern which we under- 
stand and have given in our adhesion to; for does not Ireland contain, 
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as everybody knows, a rollicking, light-hearted, reckless, dare-devil 
sort of population, madly brave, and wildly witty, totally unfitted for 
the ordinary pursuits of life, yet quick to apprehend and wise to know 
everything that is ornamental and amusing and unnecessary? Lever’s 
art, so full of freedom on the surface and so conventional underneath, 
is as inferior as can be conceived to that of Scott, who never lost 
sight of the deeper sea of human nature which underlies all local 
distinctions ; and it is needless to point out which of the two is the 
most true historian of national life. But, notwithstanding, the conven- 
tional is always sure of a certain success. We get in it what we look for. 
We have all our foregone conclusions carried out, and we are pleased 
to feel that we have been right in our estimate of our neighbours. At 
the same time we must add that Lever, though Irish only by the 
accident of birth, was in himself a complete example of the type we 
accept as Irish. Though he was the son of an Englishman, thrifty and 
hardworking, he was himself as gay, as reckless, and as extravagant, 
accepting the pleasures of to-day with as little reference to to-morrow, 
as any descendant of Brian Boru: and embodied in his own person 
all those traditions of wit, gaiety, and prodigality which are supposed 
appropriate to the aborigines of the Emerald Isle. How this trick of 
nature came about it, it would be difficult to say. The Irish air must 
have got into his head as a baby, though Saxon by both sides of the 
house, and intoxicated him from the cradle. He lived a life of wild 
uncertainty, not knowing often enough what the morrow might 
bring forth; yet somehow managing it so that the day, which 
had menaced destruction before it came, generally cleared off into 
smiles, and justified the light-hearted pilgrim’s reliance on his fate. 
Thus possessing the type in himself, he drew upon it with bold and 
dashing hardihood, and so long as the first flush of animal spirits 
and unquenchable gaiety lasted, his gay dragoons and light-hearted 
adventurers, always daring, always lucky, enjoying alike their dangers 
and their successes, renewed the old tradition of Irish character, and 
took the soberest readers by storm. 

The task which Mr. Fitzpatrick seems to have set before him in 
compiling this memoir is to show with how little genius Lever 
managed to accomplish such a result, how little, in short, he himself 
had to do with it at all, and how completely he was indebted to 
casual meetings and social surroundings for his success. We do not 
say that the ‘ Biographer of Bishop Doyle and Lady Morgan’ has any 
malignant purpose in this attempt, or even that he is aware that he 
is doing his best to damage Lever. He writes as a local historian 
so often writes, with unbounded admiration for the society of which 
he forms a part, and a little less admiration for the one notable 
individual who is the only man whom the world cares to know in that 
society. That there was ‘a very social, well-informed set’ at Kilrush, 
and again, ‘half a dozen companionable men, some of more than 
average acumen,’ at Portstewart, near the Giant’s Causeway, is more 
important to him than the qualities of Lever himself. He is more 
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anxious to impress upon the reader that Father Malachy and Father 
Tom were exact transcripts from the life, and that ‘the best of the 
stories in Lever’s tales were told round that mahogany,’ than to show 
how Lever’s imagination took hold of the racy and primitive country 
life, and got the flavour and savour of it, with or without the facts 
which are so much less important. But it is scarcely worth our 
while to go further into the literary merits, or rather demerits, of this 
biography. It has no pretension to be criticised at all as a piece of 
literary work, although, indeed, its pages are full of national eccen- 
tricities of an unintentional kind, which are as amusing as if they were 
meant to be so. The biographer and his obliging correspondents are 
alike delightful in this respect. One lady, speaking of Lever’s mother, 
informs us that ‘she had a brother who one day appeared from India, 
bearing beautiful presents, but on returning to the East, just as he was 
about to step on board, he fell into the Liffey and was lost.’ Another 
contributor describes how Lever asa boy ‘told stories at school, danced, 
fenced, laughed, and then rode off on a pony,’ a charming climax. 
A little further on Mr. Fitzpatrick indulges in some mildly funny 
anecdotes respecting a medical authority, explaining that ‘these 
things we give not for their point, but because they reveal on Lever's 
showing that when a student he received comic grind from the witty 
doctor, whose sayings, pruned of thorns and slang, had effect upon 
the mind and character of the subsequently brilliant humourist.’ 
*He struck me,’ says another contributor, ‘as a man of most winning 
manners, which indeed were shared by his wife, to whom in the course 
of my visit he asked me to give my arm.’ When the first book of 
the series was published, we are told that ‘the public clapped, the 
crities coughed, the cynics hissed. It was not till long after that the 
censer swung ;’ and here is an account of Lever’s performances when 
a country doctor, which is better still :— 


Lever, while dancing at balls, was dancing attendance with bright 
vigilance by the bedside of suffering humanity ; and this his worst Evan- 
gelical enemies were constrained to confess. Now whirling in the waltz—a 
few minutes later by the bedside of danger. Back to the ball again! 
engaging Miss Dashwood for the Lancers—hurrying away to see the 
cataplasm renewed, and with his own hand administering relief, or spreading 
the balm. He arrives just in time to take his place with the Belle of the 
Ball ; but the intermitted pulse of the little sufferer still throbs at his own 
heart ; the glance of its glassy eye is before him ; and he is less impression- 
able than usual to that ‘hazel and blue,’ which evoked his best lyric. He 
is back with the sick girl again ; gives a stimulant ; she rallies. Within ten 
minutes he is doing the same for himself at the supper-table. Happier 
now, he is in a state of supreme felicity when dancing that ‘Morning Bell’ 
gallop, with which the rout winds up. He goes home, revolving in his 
mind some tonic wherewith to set up the convalescent. 


Lever was the son of a builder in Dublin, to whom Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has supplied a very pretty pedigree. Let us hope it is 
genuine : it is, at least, a respectable sort of thing to hang up in the 
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vestibule, though we doubt how far it is consistent with the 
modest position of the ‘ English carpenter and builder’ who—which 
is much more to the purpose—established himself comfortably in 
Dublin, and was able to give his children considerable educational 
advantages. His family consisted of two sons, one ten years older 
than the other. The novelist was the younger of the two. We have 
various accounts of his school days from various old contemporaries, 
each of whom seems to plume himself on being the last survivor; 
but among them they do not add much to our knowledge of their 
playfellow. He was a merry boy, fond of frolic and of story-telling, 
who played a great many tricks, made a number of jokes, told a 
number of stories, went to America, where he had sundry (extremely 
improbable) adventures, and to Germany, where he learned all the 
odd ways of the Burchenschaft, copying them when he returned to 
Dublin in a fantastic society, of which he was himself ‘the most 
noble grand.’ The survivors of this society fondly declare it to have 
been one of the wittiest of social assemblies: and Lever himself after- 
wards pronounced that ‘for a witty doggerel on the topic of the hour, 
asmart epigram, ora clever piece of drollery, all I have ever since met 
of beaua esprits in my own or other countries could not approach 
comparison ;’ as, indeed, most survivors of similar youthful companies 
are ready to swear. Lever’s career at college was not a distinguished 
one ; indeed, the very fact of his University education at all seems to 
have been called in question by contemporary writers; however, we 
are assured here that he took his degree at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1827, being then, as we guess, about twenty-four years of age. 
The dates, however, are wildly confused, and it is impossible to make 
head or tail of them. Thus, we are assured that Lever sailed for 
America in the spring of 1829, and that he afterwards paid a visit to 
Germany, the dates being arranged as follows:—* We were at first 
disposed,’ the biographer says, ‘to place it (the German expedition) 
before the Canadian trip; but in his account of Cologne he alludes to 
the emotions he had previously felt in viewing Niagara. The first part 
of his “ Logbook of a Rambler” appeared in the “ Dublin Literary 
Gazette” for January 16, 1830, and was probably written towards the 
end of 1829. “In the early part of last year,” he writes, ‘I was 
waiting in Rotterdam,” which fixes the date, namely, 1828. At 
Gottingen he passed the winter of that year and the ensuing spring,’ 
i.é the spring in which he went to America and saw Niagara, to 
his emotions on beholding which he has just been said to refer in his 
account of Cologne. This confused jumble proves that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick knows very little about the matter, and has not taken the 
trouble to note that, with true Irish liberality, he has proved his hero 
to have been in two places at once. The whole story, however, of 
the American experiences reads much more like a hoax than a record 
of real adventure. 

Lever took, we are told, the degree of Bachelor of Medicine in 
1831, but instead of taking his M.D. from his own University, subse- 
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quently acquired one from a foreign school—a curious fact, if fact it 
is. He began his practical work humbly enough, being sent off with 
a number of other young medical men to meet the outbreak of 
cholera in the north. He was sent to Kilrush, where, as we have already 
said, we hear more of the brilliant society which took the young 
doctor up than of himself. These local celebrities encouraged and 
brought him out, though they thought him ‘ retiring and evidently 
nervous.” ‘To Mr. Keane, says Lever’s biographer, ‘we owe the 
introduction of this shy débutant to acircle of genial well-informed men. 
Had not means been taken to draw him out, the genius within might 
have flickered and sunk.’ A footnote to this remarkable statement 
informs us that ‘the feeling finally merged into an involuntary 
motion of the muscles of the mouth.’ We do not attempt to un- 
ravel the connection between these sentences. But the fine human 
vanity of these rural patrons of genius is delightful. Naturally the 
little country-town coterie identified every character when ‘ Harry 
Lorrequer’ burst upon them like a thunderbolt. ‘Who let the cat 
out of the bag?’ cried the men of Kilrush. They gave themselves 
the entire credit of the production. The doctor was but a kind of 
secretary, betraying these good things to the world. Even his own 
family shared this feeling. ‘John Lever told me that he became 
aware that his brother was the author of “ Harry Lorrequer ” from the 
story of Father Darré and the Pope. But ah!’ he added, ‘ how in- 
ferior to my father’s mode of telling it!’ Lever himself could have 
done nothing more laughable than this serious narrative of his own 
appearance—wild Trinity College undergraduate, bold and brazen 
medical student, ‘ most noble grand,’ and Dublin wit as he was—in the 
capacity of a ‘shy débutant, whose genius might have been quenched 
altogether but for the insight and encouragement of the brilliant circles 
in Kilrush. 

However, the life of a country doctor, laborious and ill-rewarded 
as it is, was no doubt of great advantage to the young writer full of 
fun and animal spirits and sympathy, with an eye to see all the 
humours of the country-side about which he was continually dashing, 
driving ‘a pair of grey bloods,’ says one witness, and carrying out, like 
one of his own heroes, every wild fancy that came into his head. 
‘Once, when galloping to visit some patient, he came full tilt 
against a turf cart as it suddenly emerged from a side street, and, not 
having room to pull in his horse, he “put in” the spurs and lifted 
him over the load of turf, which feat gained him the name of the 
Mad Doctor.’ On another occasion, in the streets of Coleraine, he is 
said to have jumped over a horse and cart, perhaps another version of 
the same heroic incident. Not much less daring is the fact that he 
married on the strength of that parish doctorship at Portstewart, and 
sent off his last twenty pounds to buy a ball dress for his wife when 
an invitation came to them fora dance at a great house, which the gay 
young couple could not resist. Fortunately other resources were begin- 
ning to open up. The ‘ Dublin University Magazine’ was instituted 
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about the time of Lever’s marriage, more humbly than any of its 
contemporaries, ‘ by six collegians, each of us subscribing ten pounds’ 
—a modest capital with which to start a great literary venture. 
Lever began to contribute at an early period, sending some unim- 
portant tales, which have not been preserved. But how it happened 
to him to strike the vein of which he was to make so much we are not 
informed. He would seem to have fallen by chance and natural fitness 
into the gay ‘ Confessions’ and erratic career of Harry Lorrequer. His 
previons writings had evidently not prepared any of his friends for an 
outburst so characteristic, and so full of dash and daring. Fortunately, 
however, he found, as most successful writers do, a publisher with 
imagination and judgment enough to perceive that it was really some- 
thing genuine in its way, which his new contributor, still unaware that 
this venture was different from the others, had brought him. They 
stumbled together, writer and printer, into success. Lever himself, 
though not naturally diffident, does not seem to have realised for a 
long time that what had cost him so little could be worth much. He 
continually demands from his publisher the applauses of the news- 
papers, probably feeling that nothing but such matter of fact evidence 
could make him quite sure of the reality of his ‘hit ;’ and altogether, 
so far as we can see him through Mr. Fitzpatrick’s rendering, conducted 
himself with the caution and doubt of a man still far from sure that 
the public were not making a mistake. Throughout all his life, 
though he would puff himseif on occasion with a barefaced humour, 
quite distinct from vanity, we never see any trace of elation over his 
own powers, or self-admiration of any kind. Perhaps Lever was too 
reckless, too insouciant, too hugger-mugger, if the word may be 
used in a literary sense, for any of the exhibitions of intellectual self- 
esteem. He wrote, as he lived, from hand to mouth; feeling himself 
very lucky when he succeeded, in much the same way as he was lucky 
when he had good cards at whist, and cast down indeed when he 
failed, but not with any feeling of personal. responsibility. To the 
end, like many men of greater genius, he never seems to have been 
clear as to what was his best, but went on boldly, dashing as of old 
over all obstacles, as ready to put in the spurs and lift his reckless 
Pegasus over a difficulty, as he was to bolt a pike or clear a cart in 
Coleraine. 

In the meantime he went to Brussels, where, with easy audacity, 
he called himself Physician to the British Legation, an appoint- 
ment which it now appears did not exist. Lever’sconscience was quite 
impervious to any blame in respect of such an innocent fib. But 
though he had no distinct appointment he seems to have got, if not 
into practice, at least into the best society, always a prime object, 
and lived expensively as was natural to him, in great gaiety and 
sociability, interrupted by brief intervals of difficulty and doubt, in 
which he wished himself back in his dispensary, and persuaded himself 
that the life of a country doctor was a better passport to competency 
than that of a popularauthor. It seems unlikely that a man so fond 
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of society and movement could have had anything like a practice in 
the gay little capital where he wrote his second book, ‘Charles O’Malley,’ 
in the opinion of many people the best of all the brotherhood ; but 
he did continue more or less to exercise his profession. He tells us, 
on one of the few occasions on which his biographer permits him to 
speak for himself, that he was ‘ very low with fortune’ at the time 
‘O'Malley’ was begun. ‘ At the same time,’ he says, ‘I had then an 
amount of spring in my temperament, and a power of enjoying life, 
which I can honestly say I never found surpassed. The world had 
for me all the interest of an admirable comedy in which the part 
allotted myself, if not a high or foreground one, was eminently 
suited to my taste.’ ‘I wrote as I felt,’ he adds, ‘sometimes in good 
spirits, sometimes in bad ; always carelessly, for, God help me, I can 
do no better.’ 

This, no doubt, was the great secret of his success. Though we 
agree devoutly with the greatest of living moralists that genius may, 
at least on one of its sides, be described as an infinite capability of 
taking trouble, yet there is a charm in the spontaneous, even the 
careless, when kept alive by a spark of genuine life, which always 
appeals to the sympathies of mankind. Even genius has to be wary 
how it shows the signs of taking trouble, and the ease and flow of a 
stream which is evidently natural, and carries everything along with 
it in a bold and sparkling rush of constitutional vigour, is always 
attractive. When Lever’s first flush of impulse failed, and he began 
to take trouble, having no natural instinct that way, the interest of 
the public failed also. He was wiser, more thoughtful, perhaps on 
the whole better worth reading ; but he had lost the ingenuous fervour, 
the harebrained impetuosity, the dash and spontaneousness which 
were his chief attractions. ‘The Dodd Family’ is a much more elabo- 
rate performance than ‘ Charles O'Malley.’ It has far higher moral 
desert, the virtue of conscientious effort ; but it is not to this grave 
production of his manhood that the reader turns. There is something 
far more attractive in the disjointed adventures, poured out anyhow, 
just as they occurred to him, in hearty enjoyment and fullness of life, 
of the Irish dragoon. 

Space will not allow us to follow Lever’s life in detail. The 
reader will receive a vague impression of it, not to be altogether 
spoiled by any badness of telling from the volumes before us. As he 
began life, so he went on, save that all the extravagances of his nature 
increased as time passed, and the young fellow who made himself 
talked of by practical jokes, or by vaulting over a horse and cart in 
his way, or by any other mode of harmless display, in early years, 
went on getting himself talked of all his life long, by extravagances 
perhaps not less harmless, but creating a greater amount of animad- 
version. There was too much champagne, too many cards, with the 
irregularities attendant on both, throughout his gay life. It was not 
whisky, which would have been degradation ; but in the long run it was 
scarcely lessdangerous. And he had all theliberality which belongs to his 
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careless nature ; he did not choose always to be entertained, but loved 
to be in his turn the entertainer, to give the best of wine and cookery, 
and to lavish his money upon his friends. He kept ‘quite a stud 
of horses,’ and rode about with his children round him—a remark- 
able group, the girls on their ponies, with auburn hair hanging 
over their shoulders, and wearing fantastic dresses, so that he was 
not unfrequently taken for the head of a circus, a mistake which 
amused him greatly. The mixture of tender vanity and fondness, 
delight in his children’s society, and pleasure in showing them off, 
which appear in this incident, are thoroughly characteristic of the man. 
He loved to give a sensation to his fellow-creatures in the dullness of 
ordinary life, as well as to make one, and exhibit his fine horses and 
his skill in the management of them, and all the beauty and the 
splendour of his belongings; there was amiability in all his vanity, 
yet also a love of display and genial self-exhibition in all his kind- 
nesses. As he went on in life these peculiarities formalised them- 
selves, losing the gay dash of youth to which everything is pardon- 
able, and calling forth the remarks of unkind tongues, as the riding, 
and the swimming, and the card-playing, the late hours, and the 
luxurious living, and the necessities which now and then interrupted 
and threatened to break up life altogether, became more and more 
patent to the observation of the world. Such a life must have huge 
drawbacks; but perhaps its uncertainties, its hair-breadth ’scapes, its 
despairs and threatenings of ruin, had not much more effect than the 
hardship and headlong perils of a campaign such as Lever loved to 
describe. They gave zest to the brilliant gaiety, the lavish and 
thoughtless enjoyment ; and a man who thus manages to get by hook 
or by crook all that hemost likes in this life—beautiful villas, fine horses, 
a luxurious table, a variety of excellent society, and the constant 
company of those he loves—is in reality less to be pitied than the more 
humdrum individual who denies himself many fine things in order to 
live tranquilly, without debt or danger, ‘ within his income,’ according 
to the most respectable ideal of domesticity. He has indeed the best 
of it in every particular, since, after thus triumphantly getting his 
own way, he gets the sympathy which his occasional paying of the 
penalty calls forth, into the bargain. 

Lever spent the greater part of his later life in Italy, and was, 
during his last years, in the diplomatic service, holding the post of 
vice-consul at Spezzia, and afterwards at Trieste, in which latter 
place dullness for the first time seized upon him. And there he lost 
his wife, the beloved companion of all his vicissitudes, whom he had 
fallen in love with when a boy at school, and to whom he had been 
always bound by the most tender affection. He did not long survive 
her, and life was a blank to him after she was gone. He died at 
Trieste in the spring (so far as can be made out from the want of 
dates) of 1872. His books have come down from the position they 
once held, almost abreast of the works of his two great contemporaries, 
Dickens and Thackeray. It is hard to believe even that there was a 
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time when he was thought a competitor with them for the highest 
rank in fiction. Few mature readers, we believe, now think of 
taking up by choice one of those dashing productions which pleased 
us so much in our youth; but though we are no longer young, there 
are always others who are, and with them ‘Harry Lorrequer’ and 
‘Charles O'Malley’ still hold a scarcely diminished place. 

It seems a kind of disrespect to Thackeray,’ after reviewing 
at length a bad and big book upon the life of his friend and con- 
temporary, who was so greatly his inferior in art, and even in manly 
dignity and merit in life, to take up the brief and incomplete chapter 
of biography, which is all the world has had of him. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope—well qualified as a literary workman and as a friend to give 
some idea of the attractive figure of a man who, though buried 
these thirteen years, we can scarcely feel to be dead: but hampered 
by a hundred reticences and limitations, by the reluctance of 
Thackeray’s representatives to transgress his own wish, and by the 
very warmth of the jealous love which guards his memory—has 
produced, we need scarcely say, an interesting study of the author of 
‘Vanity Fair’ and his productions, with something not much more 
than a frontispiece, a vignette, a sketch softly outlined and lightly 
tinted, of the man. It is all we have got, and it is all we are likely 
to have; but it is scarcely substantial enough to justify comment. 
But there is much reference in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s large and loose 
volumes to the far greater artist, against whom he does not scruple 
to measure his hero; and the very suggestion of the period in which 
‘Harry Rollicker ’ encountered his many adventures, recalls the true 
and great humourist, who by a touch of happy travesty charac- 
terised Lever and his works as he did so many other men and things. 
There seems a certain impertinence in putting forth the details of a 
life so sad and so cheery, so bravely gay in courage and endurance, so 
tender and soft at heart, so ‘ cynical’ to the vulgar understanding, 
so remorseless to the mean and false. Why it is that we should feel 
this we cannot tell; it is in itself a tribute to the more delicate, 
more noble nature of the man. Dickens has been stripped bare to 
the very inner core of his living, and nobody has minded much; 
neither do we feel the least compunction in respect to all the details 
given of Lever, which indeed we knew before. Thackeray has been 
as long—nay, longer—gone from the midst of us, and we all know 
dimly the great misfortune that overclouded his life, and the beautiful 
tenderness with which he was father and mother alike to his children 
—but it almost wounds us to draw the veil from a career which he 
accepted so bravely and sweetly, with no crying out against fate. 
No author of recent times has worked himself so entirely into the 
love of his readers. It was not so at the beginning of his career, 
when the virtuous public thought him cynical, and contrasted his 
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unheroical familiarity with the blemishes and weaknesses of human 
nature with his great rival’s sentimentalities, much to his disad- 
vantage. We can ourselves remember, in the fervour of youthful 
optimism, to have protested with hot indignation against those 
lowering views of life, those revelations of unconscious vanity, with 
which he disturbed all our ideas of the perfect; and it is certain 
that among the mass of ordinary readers, the multitude which must 
give in its adhesion before any fame reaches its height, there were 
many who stood fast in this doctrine, refusing to be moved by the 
noble tenderness and pathos of much they found in his books, on 
account of the preponderance of that ‘ cynicism,’ to which for the 
moment we could give no better name. But all this is now over 
and past. Only a belated person here and there, old-fashioned, and 
clinging to the rash judgment of a previous generation, speaks of 
Thackeray now as cynical. We continue to combat the accusation, 
as people continue to do battle with an old mistake long after it 
has died a natural death. Mr. Trollope even, who remembers, like 
ourselves, the fervour with which it was once asserted, pauses to offer 
a justification—but it is an unnecessary effort. It is no longer the 
custom to call Thackeray cynical. We have learned to know him 
better by mere lapse of years. 

He was the only great humourist, in our opinion, whom the 
present age has brought forth. Dickens has been honoured with the 
name: but to set forth the oddities and eccentricities of life, to pick 
strange characters out of the mud, and set before us the grotesques of 
nature, requires a faculty altogether different from that which, putting 
before us no new types, no exaggerated peculiarities, but people like 
ourselves, formed of the ordinary metal of humanity, makes us 
acquainted with all the laughable pranks of human vanity without 
taking away our sympathy for our foolish brothers. This sympathy 
runs through and through all Thackeray’s work. We are not sure 
that it is not called forth even for Barry Lyndon ; and Captain Costigan 
certainly, with all his sins upon his head, never gets beyond a certain 
softening of fellow-feeling. But who would think of regarding Mrs. 
Gamp with any sympathetic sentiment? In the one case we laugh 
with an unmoved indifference to the individual, who is odious always, 
even when most amusing ; while in the other we are never without a 
hope that they may ‘ tak’ a thocht and mend,’ as Burns wished that 
the devil himself might do. But it is not our business to discuss 
this great quality. Humour is the fashion, the favourite quality of 
the age ; we all like to credit ourselves with its possession, and to 
claim the power of controlling our own absurdities by means of it, as 
well as perceiving those of other men. 

Mr. Trollope has little to tell us of Thackeray that we do not 
already know. He was born of a well-connected, well-established 
family, perhaps with no floating grandeur of a pedigree, but with 
generations of cultivated lives behind him: and thus had the advan- 
tage, not shared by all his rivals, of thorough acquaintance with the 
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inner life of those classes who are the favourites of literature, and 
among whom the finer problems of civilised life can best be studied. 
Dickens never possessed this advantage. However elevated the 
society might be in which he lived, in fiction he was never at home 
among gentlemen, and had no freedom in handling them. But 
though thus standing on a higher level than his great competitor, 
Thackeray had not his immediate success—he had not even the suc- 
cess which attended Lever’s easy and dashing sketches; but toiled 
upward for a long time before his hand touched at a hazard the 
hidden spring, and the door flew open before him. Up to this 
time he had lived a struggling life; spending and losing in the 
first place the little fortune to which he was born, and then for a 
number of years struggling along with varying degrees of unpros- 
perity, neither happy in his circumstances, nor fortunate in his efforts, 
but always cheerful, always honourable and self-sustained; a man 
flung by stress of weather into many out-of-the-way vessels and 
voyages, but never staining his good name, or leaving shame behind 
him. Mr. Trollope is disposed to discourse a good deal upon the 
story which does not furnish him with the details he loves. And 
indeed we cannot but regret that, having been opened up at all, it 
should not have been given with more detail, and a more complete 
revelation afforded us of the life-long sorrows and deprivations, the 
sweet and gay and melancholy humour with which he faced his 
troubles, and the purity and honour of the imperfect and diminished 
life to which he was sentenced from early manhood, and which he 
lived heroically, seeking no compromises or compensations for the 
loss which honour and duty called upon him to bear. It was but the 
other day that a great writer protested against the excuses offered 
for some offenders against justice, that they were highly moral and 
devoted to their wives and children; but whatever truth there may 
be in this protest, it is but right that such a moral hero as Thackeray 
should have his meed of praise. Society has learned to condone 
many a doubtful connection formed by those who have genius (or 
rank or wealth) sufficient to compel its tolerance quand méme. 
But here was a man who might have been excused if any could, 
whom no one could have had the right to judge harshly, but who 
asked no indulgence, required no tolerance, and lived his half-life 
with uncomplaining courage. The circumstances are such that per- 
haps no biographer could yet speak with perfect freedom of this part 
of Thackeray’s life. He was a man of the world, a man full of 
life and the love of enjoyment, and at the same time of domestic 
affection and that need of household expansion and the support of 
love and sympathy which belong to most fine natures; yet he bore 
without a murmur the desolation of his home, and left not the ghost 
of any doubtful connection to disturb the adoring devotion of his 
children. When so many indiscretions are condoned, should not this 
noble discretion and self-command be told in his praise? There isno 
more beautiful feature in Lever’s life than his faithful love for the 
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wife who was everything to him; there can be no nobler trait in any 
existence than Thackeray’s undeviating fidelity to the wife who, by 
the saddest of afflictions, was nothing to him, and could not even have 
felt any pang, had he escaped somehow, as so many men do, from the 
bond which cut him off from so many of the enjoyments of life. 

We have said that Mr. Trollope is a little apt to moralise upon 
the life which he is not, we suppose, permitted to fill in with 
fuller particulars. He gives Thackeray credit for irregularity and 
idleness, and tells us various particulars of his dilatoriness. One, for 
instance, which ended very pleasantly for Mr. Trollope himself, in the 
substitution of a hastily written (but admirable) story of his own 
for the novel planned and intended by Thackeray with which the 
‘Cornhill Magazine’ began its career. This passage, however, is so 
extremely characteristic, if not of Thackeray, at least of Mr. Trollope, 
that we are tempted to give it in full. 


About two months before the opening day I wrote to him suggesting 
that he should accept from me a series of four short stories on which I was 
engaged. I got back a long letter in which he said nothing about my short 
stories, but asking whether I could go to work at once and let him have a 
long novel so that it might begin with the first number. At the same 
time I heard from the publisher, who suggested some interesting little 
details as to honorarium. The little details were very interesting, but 
absolutely no time was allowed me. It was required that the first portion 
of my book should be in the printer’s hands within a month. Now it was 
my theory, and ever since this occurrence has been my practice, to see the 
end of my own work before the public should see the commencement. If I 
did this thing I must not only abandon my theory but instantly contrive a 
story, or begin to write it before it was contrived. That was what I did, 
urged by the interesting nature of the details. . . . I will not say that 
the story which came was good, but it was received with greater favour 
than any I had written before or have written since. I think that almost any- 
thing would then have been accepted coming under Thackeray’s editorship. 

I was astonished that work should be required in such haste, knowing 
that much preparation had been made, and that the service of almost any 
English novelist might have been obtained if asked for indue time. It was 
my readiness that was needed rather than any other gift. The riddle was 
read to me after a time. Thackeray had himself intended to begin with one 
of his own great novels, but had put it off till it was too late. ‘Lovel the 
Widower’ was commenced at the same time as my story, but ‘ Lovel the 
Widower’ was not substantial enough to appear as the principal joint at 
the banquet. Though your guests will undoubtedly dine off the little 
delicacies you provide for them, there must be a heavy saddle of mutton 
among the viands prepared. I was the saddle of mutton, Thackeray having 
omitted to get his joint down to the fire in time enough. My fitness lay in 
my capacity for quick roasting. 


‘It was his nature to be idle—to put off his work,’ Mr. Trollope 
says in another place, with all the conscious strength of a man who 
takes Time by the forelock, does his so many hours of work daily, 
and has so many novels to the good, all put away in drawers and 
ready for use, according to the whisper of malicious gossip. Thackeray 
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did not do this; he wrote from hand to mouth, composing part by 
part as he published them, a mode which, notwithstanding the un- 
doubted advantages of Mr. Trollope’s more orderly way, has also 
something to recommend it, especially for the writer to whom it is 
essential to be in sympathy with his readers, and to keep up the 
freshness of his own interest by way of holding theirs. And it was 
no doubt a method very suitable to the character of Thackeray's work, 
of which the plot and story are the smallest part, and which, opening 
up one mind, and soul, and life after another in an apparently 
capricious, episodical way, fell in very well with the new start of every 
month, which made it natural and advantageous for the artist to shift 
the light of his lamp, so that now one little : circle, now another, should 
glow with that complete, minute, and all-pervading illumination 
which makes every character and every foible of every character, and 
their goodness and their truth, and their little fibs and deceits, and 
all the unseen, half-conscious mechanism of their lives, so familiar to 
us. But perhaps Mr. Trollope does not quite see, being a man of 
more orderly and industrious ways, how this ‘ idleness ’ of his friend’s 
nature chimed in with the conditions of his art. 

Working in this way as he lived, his craft no distinct thing to be 
shelved in so many hours of close labour, and put away from the 
ordinary course of his existence, Thackeray went on after his first 
great success, a true spectator, a more graphic and familiar chorus 
than ancient art ever invented, showing to all beholders how the 
world wagged. Great passions were not in his way, and he studiously 
disowned the heroic, notwithstanding that perhaps the most purely 
heroic figure of modern fiction owes existence to his hand. George 
Eliot professes a far more serious meaning than Thackeray, and is 
the possessor of at least an equal genius, but neither has she, nor 
any other writer of the century, invented for us anything that can 
stand by the side of Thomas Newcome. But the genius to whom 
we owe that ideal gentleman went through the world. laughing in the 
face of his country) men, and protesting ‘that the heroic was not, and 
that his were novels without a hero. Naturally the public took his 
art at his own word, not seeing the humour of the protest, nor how 
the writer was laughing softly, with the tears almost too deep down 
to be visible, at his own certainty of an ideal and heroic human 
nature as well as at theirs. One can imagine that he laughed still, 
but a little ruefully, when he found how entirely he had succeeded in 
producing the confusion he had worked for, and in getting one of 
the tenderest of human hearts branded with the name of cynic. But 
all the same it was his own doing; for how were the unknown masses, 
who knew nothing of him but what he chose to tell us, to see through 
the paradox. Happily by this time it has explained itself. 

It was Thackeray’s name which floated off into full flood of pro- 
sperity our able and brilliant contemporary, the ‘ Cornhill Magazine.’ 
Some of the *‘ Roundabout Papers,’ published in its earlier years, were 
among the most exquisite chapters he ever wrote; easier, as being a 
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direct communication from himself to his audience, without the in- 
tervention of any formal framework of a story to interfere with the 
flow of his commentary ; and full of all the softness and kindness of 
his real nature. Everything he touched at last turned to gold. One 
of the enterprises of his life, his lectures, was undertaken greatly 
against the grain, and with many doubts as to the effect it might 
have upon his reputation and standing, for the most tender and 
jaudable of purposes. Public opinion has fully pronounced against 
the idea that public appearances of this kind are derogatory in any 
case. But we cannot see how they ever could have been derogatory 
in his, since there was in them no trading upon bygone effort, no 
reproduction of old work, made piquant by the exhibition of the 
artist himself to satisfy the curiosity of the public; but a series of 
original compositions made bond fide for the object he had in view. 

As there is so little opportunity of giving a fair impression of 
this man, as a man, to the reader who has no other means of knowing, 
we may quote the end of Mr. Trollope’s essay in biography, which 
shows at least the estimate of Thackeray’s character made by those 
who knew him best. 


His charity was overflowing, his generosity excessive. I heard once a 
story of woe from a man who was a dear friend of both of us. The gen- 
tleman wanted a large sum of money instantly—something under two 
thousand pounds—had no natural friends who could provide it, but must 
go utterly to the wall without it. Pondering over this sad condition of 
things just revealed to me, I met Thackeray between the two mounted 
heroes at the Horse Guards, and told him the story. ‘Do you mean to say 
that I am to find the two thousand pounds?’ he said angrily, with some 
expletives. I explained that I had not even suggested the doing of any- 
thing, only that we might discuss the matter. Then there came over his 
face a peculiar smile, and a wink in his eye, and he whispered his sugges- 
tion as though half ashamed of his meanness. ‘I'll go half,’ he said, ‘if 
anybody will do the rest.’ And he did go half at a day or two’s notice, 
though the gentleman was no more than simply a friend. I am glad to be 
able to add that the money was quickly repaid. I could tell various stories 
of the same kind, only that I lack space. 

He was no cynic, but he was a satirist, and could now and then be a 
satirist in conversation, hitting very hard when he did hit. When he 
was in America he met at dinner a literary gentleman of high character, 
middle-aged, and most dignified deportment. The gentleman was one whose 
character and acquirements stood very high—deservedly so—but who in 
society had that air of wrapping his toga around him, which adds, or is 
supposed to add, many cubits to a man’s height. But he had a broken 
nose. At dinner he talked much of the tender passion, and did so in a 
manner which stirred up Thackeray’s feeling of the ridiculous. ‘ What 
has the world come to,’ said Thackeray, out loud to the table, ‘when two 
broken-nosed old fogies like you and me sit talking about love to each 
other!’ The gentleman was astounded, and could only sit wrapping his 
toga in silent dismay for the rest of the evening. 


These incidents are almost equally delightful and characteristic of 
the man, who could not bear to see trouble without relieving it, or 
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pretentious folly without slaying it with swift and penetrating shafts 
of ridicule. Mr. Trollope concludes his work by declaring with an 
emotion which does him honour :— 


Such is my idea of the man whom many call cynic, but whom I regard 
as one of the most soft-hearted of human beings, sweet as Charity itself, 
who went about the world dropping pearls, doing good, and never wilfully 
inflicting a wound. 

We may add that the mere fact of this little biographical chapter 
having been written, should, we think, incline Thackeray’s represen- 
tatives to reconsider the expediency of giving a fuller picture to the 
world. As it has not been possible to conform to the letter of his wish, 
perhaps it would be more according to the spirit of that wish, that he 
should be made known to posterity in a perfect and complete manner, 
rather than by slight sketches and broken gleams of revelation. 
His letters, which we believe have been preserved in large numbers, 
would of themselves furnish a memorial more worthy, and a record 
more genuine, than any composition. His works disclose his mind 
more than his character to the public, and though those who know 
something of the latter will read a great deal between the lines, yet 
we can scarcely believe that any completely uninstructed reader would 
beable to divine the generous, tender, soft-hearted, sweet-tempered, 
manly and modest and unstained nature of the man from ‘ Pen- 
dennis’ or ‘ Vanity Fair. To know more about him, to know all that 
can be known, would be nothing but a benefit to the world. 

It is a high testimony to the artistic classes that so many 
of the most interesting biographies we meet with come from their 
ranks. Statesmen, and warriors, and philosophers may play greater 
parts in the world; but for the interest of human character, for 
glimpses into pleasant homes, and for that friendly intercourse which 
books sometimes afford us, widening our acquaintance, and enlarging 
the circle of our sympathies and our capability of friendship—it is in 
those circles at which almost everybody, not excepting the persons 
chiefly concerned, permit themselves to scoff, that we find most that 
is attractive. Literary society has been the subject of the jibes of 
all its own members, and of many who know nothing of it, since the be- 
ginning of time; but, short of the classes who are without distinction 
altogether, and who are frequently the most interesting of all, but so 
difficult to obtain a glimpse of, it is in the homes of literature and 
of its allied arts that we find most pleasure, when they become 
matters of history. The memoir of Charles Mathews the Younger,* 
which is now before us, is not like that we have been considering, the 
story, more or less imperfect, of a man of genius. He was, like Yorick, 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy; in his way an ad- 
mirable actor, and with unbounded energy, vivacity, and skill, as 
well as that genial and happy spirit which resembles genius more than 





* The Life of Charles James Mathews, chiefly autobiographical. Edited by 
Charles Dickens. Macmillan & Co. 
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any other quality; but his claim did not reach beyond this. Every- 
thing he did was easy to him, spontaneous, and natural, but it would 
be doing Mathews injustice to claim for him a higher inspiration. 
Though he did all that man could do to save himself from his pre- 
destined career, he was an actor born; and after that determined 
struggle against it which filled up his earlier years, he yielded grace- 
fully enough to his fate. The greater part of the two large volumes 
before us is autobiography, and it is very amusing reading, and gives 
us the idea, not only of an Admirable Crichton, skilled in all the 
arts, but of a most bright, lovable, and happy nature. A more 
accomplished, or amusing, or delightful young fellow scarcely could 
be than the youth of twenty who went with Lord Blessington to Italy 
in the year 1823, and kept his noble patrons in amusement with a 
thousand clevernesses, with his pencil and his voice, and his extraor- 
dinary powers as a mimic, and his vivacious and happy presence. 
The account he gives of himself to his parents at home, with whom 
he was on terms of the happiest confidence, is of the most attrac- 
tive kind, and the reader will wish as he reads, that he could be 
sure of having so lively, intelligent, and agreeable a companion for 
his next long journey, or country-house visitation. He had his 
little impetuosities also, sparks of generous temper, and fine flashes 
of self-assertion; but no more than becomes a high-spirited youth. 
We do not know when we have come across a more pleasant 
picture. And this young professor of all the arts showed himself 
as shrewd and sensible in business as he was brilliant in all the 
elegances of life. No wonder the parents were proud of him,to whom 
he writes of all his adventures with affectionate familiarity, yet respect, 
and whose trust in him, and satisfaction with all he does, give happi- 
ness to their lives. There have been various publications lately in 
which the domestic life of eminent actors has been exhibited to the 
world. Fanny Kemble, for instance, in her * Records of a Girlhood,’ 
has laid open to us a home so kindly, so refined and graceful in its 
homeliness, that the most prejudiced of old-fashioned readers could do 
nothing but admire; and here is another, not so distinct in all its 
accessories, but equally decorous, well-ordered, and graceful, in which 
the good son who has secured the suffrages of all who have had to do 
with him from his boyhood, is at once the pride and consolation, the 
object: of all hopes and wishes, and the most beloved friend and coun- 
sellor of his parents, reciprocating their tender trust and confidence. 
These are the player-folk, whom we assume to be lawless and irregular 
by right of their profession. The revelation is a very charming one. 
There is no teasing of the boy with unnecessary restrictions in this 
pleasant record, no conflict between parent and child, no impatience 
on one side or attempt at constraint on the other. All is wise, kind, 
and mutually considerate in the family relations, and last, and most 
perfect evidence of their mutual trust and excellence, the parents are 
liberal and the son economical. Not often, either in the world or in 


books, is the union and agreement so perfect. The best of fathers 
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mistake their sons, the best of mothers misunderstand them. Here, 
however, there is neither the one mistake nor the other, but all goes 
on with perfect harmony—an example to the world. 

Perhaps, if there had been a little less perfection of intercourse, 
the story would have been more moving. As it is, we are introduced toa 
most excellent family party, using perhaps a little finer language on 
account of their connection with the stage, and in everything else acting 
up to the best ideal of their parts. A suspicious recollection, quite 
unjust and injurious, yet involuntary, of the pere noble, haunts us 
when we read the excellent letters of Charles Mathews the elder, 
who on the stage, as is very well known, never did attempt the line 
of heavy father. But this is a wicked and improper suggestion, and 
the group is as dignified and pleasant a group as could be met with. 
However, it is young Charles’s course of pleasant adventure, and all 
his delightful circle of accomplishments, that chiefly charm us. What 
so congenial to the recollection of that summer sea, that magical 
air, those moons and skies of Italy, as the life of youthful enjoyment, 
all song, all society, all mirth and luxurious pleasure, which the young 
man lives on the shore of the most lovely of bays, with all these fine 
people about him, dashing off beautiful sketches, lively songs, and 
mischievous mystifications and sketches of character with the most 
lighthearted facility. He was working hard at art in those early 
days, studying Italian architecture (his profession being that of an 
architect), measuring every villa he sketched, and knitting his brows 
over plans and calculations. He was indeed engaged upon the plans 
of a mansion for Lord Blessington, which was never to be built, but 
which was then intended to give a beginning to the young architect, 
who was never to be an architect any more than his sketches were to 
grow into Lord Blessington’s house. 

It says a great deal for the wholesome character of the all- 
accomplished boy, that after this resplendent episode of Naples and 
the Blessingtons, and all the petting and flattery and swccés of his 
early career, he went into the wilds of North Wales with a brave heart 
as surveyor to a flash company, and wrote as cheerfully from the 
chaos of the ‘ Welsh Iron and Coal Mining Company’ as from the 
Italian villa. In the same way, after another long and delightful 
period of rambling, studying, and adventuring in Italy, and after 
several chapters of renewed success in society, picnicking with 
duchesses, and other such piquant amusements, he took, in despair of 
establishing himself more effectively, a situation as local surveyor at 
Bow, which he held for three years, journeying to and fro on the top 
of an omnibus, ‘ with the Building Act in my hand,’ into those wilds 
of obscure and dingy London which are further from the centre of 
society than either Naples or Pontblyddyn. ‘The only touch of joy 
I had,’ he says, ‘ was on the discovery of a locality rejoicing in the 
name of Cutthroat Lane, and in no other place could I make up my 
mind to fix my office. “ District Surveyor, Cutthroat Lane,” was 
something to have’on one’s card, and gave a spice of romance to the 
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affair. We are not told, which is a pity, whether the Surveyor of 
Bow had any time to disport himself among the duchesses while this 
address was on his card. Immediately afterwards he was driven to 
the stage by stress of circumstances ; his father’s affairs having fallen 
into irretrievable confusion. Short of this supreme reason, it is 
curious to remark, no actor’s son or daughter consents to take up 
the paternal occupation. This cause drove Macready on to the 
stage; it led thither the two accomplished Kembles, Fanny and 
Adelaide ; and it transported Charles Mathews from thé uncongenial 
surroundings of Cutthroat Lane. Perhaps things would have gone 
better had he yielded sooner to the inevitable fate. 

The most painful part of Charles Mathews’ life occurred after 
his marriage to Madame Vestris, an episode very lightly dwelt upon, 
save in respect to the overwhelming embarrassments which the theatre 
brought upon the pair of actors, embarrassments which culminated in 
the highly dramatic incident of Mathews’ arrest when on the eve 
of setting out for the theatre, where he was to play some of his 
favourite parts. Debts and difficulties had so increased upon him that 
the arrest itself might be natural enough, but the personal hostility 
that contrived it exactly at the moment when the provincial theatre 
was crammed, and the appearance of the ‘star’ eagerly expected, is 
melodramatic in the extreme; and the attendant circumstances— 
the pandemonium of the debtors’ prison, which it is almost impossible 
to believe in as having existed so short a time ago, and in which 
Mathews was almost as incongruous a figure as the Vicar of Wakefield 
in his not unsimilar imprisonment—and the still sadder unseen 
figure of the suffering wife, who died a few days after his liberation, 
give all the features of a tragedy of domestic life to this miserable 
chapter of Mathews’ existence. But it was only a chapter in that 
long life. His wife’s death ended what would seem to have been in 
more ways than one his grand mistake, and left him still a young 
man to form new ties, under serener heavens. He lived to seventy- 
five, always in the exercise of his profession, playing to the last, always 
popular, always successful. We cannot think that the performances 
of an old man in broadly comic parts are ever a pleasant exhibition, 
however wonderful may be his state of preservation : but Mathews’ per- 
formance in ‘ The Critic’ was without doubt a most finished and fine 
piece of acting, and his transformation from Sir Fretful Plagiary to 
Puff something like a miracle. We will not say, however, that we 
like him as well when he presents himself before us as an old actor, 
making the little speeches which delighted the public, and a great 
deal of money to boot, as when he was a young artist, playing a 
thousand gay parts, not for gain, but for fame and pleasure, in the 
highest enjoyment of his own faculties and life. 

It is rarely enough that a student of the art of biography has it in 
his power to contemplate together a group which has done so much 
to lighten up and brighten the age—and there is a whimsical pleasure 
in contrasting these men so full of genial gifts, and, though in degrees 
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so different, of genius itself, the one unaccountable and supreme 
endowment which we can neither create nor acquire by cultivation, 
but which bloweth where it listeth like that Divine Spirit which is 
the fountain of inspiration—with the excellent artist‘ and good man 
whose record of his own life and work is so quaintly unlike theirs. 
Sir Gilbert Scott was, we have every reason to believe, an architect 
of great powers. No one has left more traces of his progress through- 
out England. He has embellished his country over all its surface, 
and left his mark even upon other countries which are supposed to be 
better instructed in art than England. nd this he has done, 
though with prudent regard, as became a man of sense, to the 
practical advantages, yet with a great deal of honest enthusiasm 
and ‘feeling’ for his art. We took up the one volume to which he 
and his editor have judiciously confined themselves with feelings of 
pleasant expectation. An excellent artist, and a good man: what 
more could be desired? But alas! dear reader, there is something 
more to be desired. A man may be very good and may not be in- 
teresting: it is a quality like another. There are some who are 
short and some who are tall; some who are dark and some who are 
fair ; and, in like manner, some people are interesting and some are— 
not. Sir Gilbert did a great deal of excellent work. Circumspice, 
he may say, as a still greater architect did. Look round you, 
and you will see what he has done; but if you read the book in 
which his name is enshrined, you must be content to read it for 
some other purpose than that of knowing him. Just as he says, 
with excellent brevity and truth, of an art expedition, ‘I enjoyed 
it greatly,’ we can but say of him, ‘ He was an excellent man.’ But 
the interest lies in the details, in a certain kind and choice of details 
which we cannot teach any man how to make, and which this admir- 
able artist did not know how to make. Otherwise his life might 
have had sufficient elements of interest in it. He had a struggle 
in the beginning of his career which almost for a few pages gets to 
the point of being interesting, and there is a quite unintentional 
indication of a vigorous rapid figure by his side in the person of Mr. 
Moffat, his early partner, who catches our eye and seems to possess the 
necessary human features. But though this gentleman is about the 
only point in the book which will attract the reader, he did not so 
well suit the writer, and accordingly he drops very early in the nar- 
rative, and we are left to virtuous dullness and Sir Gilbert. The 
autobiography, we are told, was not meant for publication, but for 
the instruction of the sons who have very good reason‘to be proud of 
such a father. This, however, can only, we feel, be partially true, 
for it is in fact a long and tedious and detailed defence and explana- 
tion of certain incidents in Sir Gilbert’s professional career, which 
his children no doubt were already acquainted with, and of which 


* Personal and Professional Recollections. By Sir Gilbert Scott. Sampson 
Low & Co. 
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they could not need so elaborate a re-statement. The great archi- 
tect was both honest and modest, but he does not like it to be 
said or thought that his work ever fell off or was less than excellent, 
or that he did not act exactly as he ought to have done in the 
occasional professional crises which occurred from time to time. How 
it was that, being a Gothic architect, and having sent in Gothic 
plans, he should have held fast by his appointment as architect of the 
new public offices, even though it was necessary to cancel his first 
designs and execute the work in the Classic style, he is specially 
anxious to explain. It would have been better taste if in doing so 
he had not represented Lord Palmerston as entirely under the thumb 
of Mr. B——, a hostile member of the profession, and the Prince 
Consort as speaking the sentiments with which Mr. C—— had indoc- 
trinated him. Both these great personages were very capable of, and 
more than likely to possess, an opinion of their own ; but Sir Gilbert 
evidently felt it necessary to believe that private jealousy must have 
something to do with any check in his prosperous career. It is not his 
fault that he has injudicious backers, but it is a pity that it should 
have been thought necessary to supplement so much explanation as 
Sir Gilbert has given of special passages in his professional life, with 
an explanation of Sir Gilbert himself from the somewhat fantastical 
hand of the Dean of Chichester, to whom we owe an anecdote in the 
very worst taste, of a confidence which it is to be regretted the good 
man should have made even to his confidential servant, but which 
certainly should never have come to print, as to the fervour of his 
personal devotions. ‘No one about,’ says Dr. Burgon, ‘ not even 
his sons, knew the strength and ardour of those religious convictions 
which were with him an inheritance, for the Rev. Thomas Scott of 
Aston Sandford, the commentator, was his grandfather.’ It is alittle 
difficult to follow the sequence of ideas here; but if the fact of having 
a grandfather who has written a commentary is enough to make reli- 
gious conviction hereditary, we cannot but think that the Rev. Thomas 
Scott of Aston Sandford would have had a greater difficulty than our- 
selves in recognising the connection between any ideas of his and 
the religious convictions which prompted his descendant to breathe 
a prayer for a beloved companion dead, every time her image recurred 
to him. We need not, however, dwell upon this book, which is 
neither literature nor biography. It is a pity that some one who 
had some acquaintance with these arts, which are different from 
architecture, should not have had a hand in it. It will confuse the 
reader’s ideas even as to the eminence of Sir Gilbert Scott in his 
profession, which we for our own part, as a mere lay and uninstructed 
spectator, believed to be unquestioned, until we saw how many ex- 
planations, and what a detailed account of discussions and hindrances, 
twenty years old, there was to make. 
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Tue State or Pusiic Business. 


HE silence of exhaustion has during the past month succeeded to 
the feverish ‘ Imperialism’ which during the earlier part of the 

year had shifted the centre of British interest from Bulgaria to 
’ Afghanistan, from Afghanistan to Zululand. The burial of Lord 
Lawrence reminded men of a wise system the country has been 
inveigled into repudiating, and of the probable cost of a scientific 
frontier. The burial of the princely victim to a war of aggression 
in Southern Africa awakened a fresh emotion of weariness and disgust 
at the parody of the new Anglo-Afghan policy in another quarter of 
the empire. But for a time the nation has ceased to concern itself 
actively with affairs which have passed beyond its control. Without 
its own consent it has been made responsible for the good behaviour 
of Yakoob Khan to his neighbours, if not to his own subjects. With- 
out its own consent it is engaged on an enterprise which must end in 
the annihilation of the Zulu nationality. After the news of last 
week it is allowable to hope that the war is coming at last to a vic- 
torious end. From that war and its triumphsit expects no permanent 
advantage. On the result, however, whether for good or for ill, it no 
longer speculates as though its views could weigh in the scale. Past 
experience has taught it that under a Conservative Administration 
the national mind on foreign affairs is consulted only after the event. 
The Legislature participates so far in the sentiments of the 
public. It also is. tired of schemes of foreign and imperial policy, 
and is beginning to remember that in a fortnight the Prorogation 
will be upon it. The longest session of Parliament within this 
generation will be over. It may even be that the present Par- 
liament will have separated not again to meet. Im any case, an 
account will be exacted of the work the representatives of the British 
people have accomplished. When the reckoning is made mem- 
bers must not hope they will be allowed to excuse themselves for 
shortcomings in domestic legislation on the score of alleged achieve- 
ments abroad. Parliament is the assessor of a Government in all its 
business. There have been periods when a House of Commons might 
have. justified inactivity in its natural task of law-making by the 
obligation upon it of watching foreign policy. Had the foreign 
policy of the present Session been as full of happy auguries for the 
future as we believe it to be the reverse, Parliament could have 
claimed no share in the glory. It has simply waited on the will of 
the Cabinet, content to be the reservoir of gossip, and forced even to 
receive its gossip at second-hand. The Eastern Question, the Afghan 
War, the attack on Cetewayo, have occupied its attention in turn. 
But it has had no more power over those matters of high policy than 
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a Conservative paper. Meanwhile its own proper business has been 
simply stagnating. Never in the history of popular representation 
were so many weeks and months wasted by a popular assembly in 
doing so little. 

The obstruction occasioned by the Home Rule party is the 
favourite explanation offered for the failure of the Session. Last 
year Irish obstructiveness scarcely disguised itself under the pretext 
of criticism. The forms of the House were abused with an almost 
ostentatious purpose of creating delay. This year the tactics have- 
been changed. The objections raised have often been very trivial ; 
but they have been objections which would have aroused no suspicion 
of an ulterior motive had they proceeded from a different quarter. 
In the Army Discipline Bill, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Power, and Mr. 
O'Donnell succeeded in introducing some useful amendments. They 
themselves, however, have hardly dissembled that they had an object 
besides the improvement of military law. In demonstrating the 
defects in proposed legislation, they have hoped to demonstrate the 
insufficiency of the energy and time at the command of a single 
Parliament for the duties it at present monopolises. Yet more 
extraordinary than the audacity of a handful of members in throwing 
themselves across the rails and defying the parliamentary engine to 
pass over them, has been the abstinence of their colleagues from 
attempts to rid themselves of their tormentors. Any proposition by the 
Government which might afford means of repressing obstruction would 
be hailed with delight by the whole country, excepting the consti- 
tuencies which return Home Rulers. Within the House itself, Ministers 
in planning a remedy might calculate upon the co-operation of the 
leaders of Opposition. As Mr. Forster last month intimated, and as 
Lord Hartington over and over again has practically proved, the front 
Opposition bench sympathises with the difficulties of a Government 
in passing its measures. They who have had the charge of affairs 
know that the Ministerial bench is no bed of roses. But the Govern- 
ment has shown itself either sublimely patient, or remarkably 
deficient in tact. No modification of the rules for the conduct of 
business has been as yet devised which the offenders would not easily 
turn to their own advantage. The demonstrations which have been 
made with a view to intimidate them have proved lamentable failures. 
Threats to invoke the Speaker’s authority, inopportune demands for 
the taking down of words, without any clear understanding what the 
words were, have been the mode in which the leader of the House 
has retaliated on Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar and Mr. O’Donnell. 
Altercations on behalf of an economy of parliamentary time have 
consumed more hours than their absolute success would have saved. 
After its own fashion the course pursued by Government has been 
itself a kind of obstruction. Not merely has it utterly failed to put 
to silence the minute logic of the controversialists below the gangway ; 
but the House itself has been suffered to grow demoralised.. When 
any material clauses of a Government Bill have been disvosed of in a 
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long evening, they have been either hustied through, or passed 
in a pause of angry and heated exhaustion. The hope of a spon- 
taneous revival of an industrious and sober temper in the House 
must be very slender when, without any sense of absurdity being 
touched, Mr. Callan could be heard lecturing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on allowing language to be used by his own supporters 
‘which must necessarily lead to disorder and embarrassment.’ 

The Conservative Government has erred in this matter, as in 
its domestic policy generally, by a dangerous incapacity to take 
a line and keep to it. A year or more ago it was clear to what the 
policy of obstruction was growing. Yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his colleagues had no remedy to offer. They have 
permitted a year to be wasted, and the disorder has now swollen 
to an excess which new rules of procedure would be ill-fitted to 
control. In the present state of things, with the experience and 
dexterity come of long impunity, it would be hard to construct 
rules which would forbid a Home Ruler, so long as he remains a 
member of the House, from criticising and proposing amend- 
ments to each section of a long bill. A standing order would be 
a masterpiece of draughtsmanship which should define what was 
obstruction and what prolix and obstinate, but honest, discussion on 
the merits and demerits of the military penalty of flogging. Par- 
liamentary bills are by no means of a perfection transcending candid 
criticism. In the debates on the Army Discipline Bill, Mr. Parnell 
displayed a knowledge of the measure and of its defects which the 
Secretary for War, with the modest learning of the Judge Advocate 
General to back him, could not equal. If in the same spirit each 
measure which a Government introduces be examined, not a tithe 
of the indispensable legislation of the kingdom will in any session 
be completed. A session protracted over the usual vacation would 
not be sufficiently long for the completion of public business at 
this rate of progress. Mr. Bright’s metaphor of the futility of an 
attempt to drive six waggons abreast through Temple Bar would 
have to be amended by changing the figure from six to one. No 
alteration in the forms of the House would repress the indulgence 
of a keen logical faculty. The inconvenience may be palpable and 
glaring; but he must be a clever casuist who should invent a net 
of meshes strong enough to enclose critics who probe a measure 
savagely because they want to retard the progress of the one be- 
hind it, yet wide enough to let politicians through who examine a 
Bill the more punctiliously that they desire to turn it into an Act. 
A debater fights with the courage of one with something to gain 
and nothing to lose, when it is immaterial to him that his objections 
to a measure have been overruled, provided the disposal of them has 
occupied as many hours as if they had been sustained. 

Persons commonly discuss the parliamentary phenomena of the 
last two sessions in a tone which shows no sufficient sense of the 
essential difference between them. The Home Rule party is con- 
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demned for tactics it has long thrown aside. In its inexperienced 
youth it prevented Parliament from beginning its business by various 
abuses of the forms of the House. That mischief, if taken in time, 
might have been cured by a modification in the rules. Now the 
favourite manceuvre is to insist upon the House transacting its work 
with an elaborateness entirely foreign to its instincts. Most of the 
business of Parliament has been hitherto taken as done, though the 
Houses have never applied their minds to it for a moment. Ministers 
are to a certain extent a permanent committee of Parliament. Bills 
introduced by them have been assumed to be conceived in accordance 
with the spirit of English legislation. At all events, members have 
not ordinarily divided on points which, controvertible or not, they 
are manifestly unable to change. When agreement on the prin- 
ciple has been attained, the choice of the machinery by which the 
principle is to be applied has been commonly left to ministerial 
discretion. Only thus has it been possible to accomplish the huge 
amount of lawmaking which Parliament is called upon to under- 
take. But now half-a-dozen Irish members declare their con- 
sciences too delicate to suffer them to accept legislation, or let the 
House accept legislation, on the faith of its promoters’ testimony to 
its expediency. They have suddenly discovered that every member 
of an Imperial Parliament is answerable to his constituents for each 
bill which passes the House in which he has a seat. Jointly and 
severally they insist upon exercising their judgment upon any and 
all proposed enactments. Their objections may still be far-fetched and 
often irrelevant. Practice, however, will teach them to make their 
endeavours to improve British legislation more colourably genuine 
than they could at first have been expected to be. Even at pre- 
sent an enormous distance separates the obstruction of 1878 and the 
obstruction of 1879. By the end of another session or two a bill 
must have been drawn scientifically indeed not to furnish an Irish 
critic with abundant and plausible matter for animadversion. Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. O’Donnell are likely to continue their self-imposed 
labours, careless whether their proposed amendments be accepted 
or not. Against an individual offender the House might, after he 
had been warned by the Speaker, proceed by actual expulsion. We 
can conceive of Parliament being excited to a mood of such anger by 
long continued encroachments on its patience as to exert this extreme 
act of self-defence or even self-preservation. Public opinion in this 
country would justify the sentence; but unless future ineligibility 
accompanied the ejectment, perpetual re-elections would send back 
the exile to consume the time and temper of his colleagues. If he 
became ipso facto ineligible, whether for a term or for life, the 
combat between the constituencies and the House would be repeated, 
as in the days of Wilkes. 

When a man obviously courts the doom of a martyr, reluctance 
is naturally felt to grant him his desire. Nevertheless, it may 
become necessary so to glorify some convicted conspirator against the 
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credit and authority of the House of Commons. But embarrassments 
like this, from which the House of Commons, or rather the country, 
is now suffering, do not arise from merely personal causes. Irish 
perversity has rubbed into a sore a weak spot in parliamentary 
government. It was acknowledged before Home Rule was invented 
that Parliament was undertaking year by year more and more work 
than its machinery is constructed to perform. The instinct of dis- 
like guided the Home Rule members in aggravating to the intoler- 
able a difficulty which was always urgent. Excusable pride may 
keep the House of Commons from accepting a remedy for a general 
evil at a moment when it might be interpreted as a concession 
to particular wrongdoers. But it must be remembered that other 
sections on both sides of the House, besides Home Rulers, have at 
various times showed a disposition to act upon the same tactics. 
In future, whenever a bill excites grave difference of opinion, it 
is to be apprehended the Home Rule system will be employed 
of reviewing it clause by clause, and subjecting it to all possible 
objections, without respect to the power of the critics to carry the 
House with them. Sooner or later—and we hope it will be soon— 
Parliament and the country must make up their minds either to less 
legislation, or to legislation by grand committees. It is useless to 
argue in favour of the former alternative. Parliament may often be 
occupied with details which would best arrange themselves without 
legislative interference. The country, however, is too accustomed 
to rely on the omnipotence of Parliament, and a tendency towards 
increase in the knots requiring legislation to cit them is too incidental 
to a social state like the present, for the habit of recourse to the 
House of Commons to fall into disuse. The second system is the 
more permanently feasible. 

We confess to esteeming it no argument against the experiment 
that it might offer a means for cutting the existing dilemma. 
In a committee room the most argumentative Home Ruler would 
find his logic and rhetoric run down of themselves after a certain 
period. Legislation might be as careful and minute as even Mr. 
Parnell could affect to desire. It might also be multiplied indefinitely 
by as many rooms as the Palace of Westminster contains, and by the 
number of quorums into which it would be possible to distribute six 
hundred members. Unless Home Rulers can breathe only on St. 
Stephen’s Green, the suggested arrangement might even offer a 
means of transacting Irish business by Irishmen which Mr. Biggar 
himself could accept. Under the safeguard of a House retaining its 
‘power to revise the decisions of its committees, the arrangement 
need not agitate Irish landholders with the alarm of confiscation. 
Such a change has long been advocated by Englishmen, disturbed 
by the spectacle of constantly accumulating projects of legislation, 
without a corresponding enlargement in the patience or stock of 
legislative energy of Parliament. The welcome accorded by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and by both sides of the House to Mr. 
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Rathbone’s suggestion to deal in this manner with the Bankruptcy 
Bill, showed how prepared public opinion is for what would be nothing 
less than a parliamentary revolution. A Session which in no cir- 
cumstances would have been eminently fruitful will not have been 
frittered away in vain should its loss result in the serious weighing 
of a plan which has a wider utility than even the opportunity it 
might afford of evading the imagined reductio ad absurdum of 
the Imperial ambition of the British Parliament. 

If the country has lost by the plots of local patriotism against 
the despatch of public business by the Imperial Parliament and 
Government, the actual House and Government must be pronounced 
to have profited. Tiberius congratulated himself that his heir 
was Caligula. Caligula’s exuberance of animal follies would, the 
cynical despot thought, obliterate the memory of his darker tyranny. 
The miserable idling away of many months by British members 
and a British ministry is likely, on the same principle, to be for- 
gotten in the more recent extravagancies of Irish obstinacy. Mr. 
Forster was cheered three weeks ago when he declared that ‘ the 
country was forming an opinion about the House of Commons 
which was exceedingly unpleasant.’ The House applauded what 
it supposed to be a rebuke of the Home Rulers. In truth, it is 
the majority of the House, as much as the Irish section, which 
has been wearying the patience of the public. The Irish members 
are acting after their kind. They will have their reward in due 
time, however vengeance may seem to halt. What shape the 
vengeance shall take the country leaves to the wisdom of Parliament. 
It is for the House to arrange its own procedure, and to choose its 
own ways and means of keeping order. Meanwhile the country holds 
the House, rather than any particular section of it, responsible for 
the due transaction of the country’s business. A notoriously idle 
Parliament will not be let by the country off producing its tale of 
legislative bricks on the plea that it has ‘allowed half-a-dozen Irish 
members to play with the straw. 

The unimpeded success of a policy of obstruction, in truth, if not 
directly an effect, is at all events a symptom, of a general relaxation 
in political energy. A gardener, when he finds his rose-trees suffer- 
ing from blight, knows that weakness in the plants has predisposed 
them to the attack. A kind of poverty of parliamentary blood has 
developed local disaffection into the proportions of a national scandal. 
Had the House of Commons been resolved to accomplish the work of 
legislation, it is not to be imagined that the members for Meath and 
Cavan would have had force to keep it idle. Before the Home 
Rulers had gained their present skill in offence, the House was not 
renowned for its industry. Then the explanation was found in the 
inherent incapacity of the politicians who composedit. The existing 
House of Commons is not fortunately constituted. The test applied 
to candidates at the general election was disinclination for progress ; 
men were preferred who from temperament and circumstances: were 
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disposed to regard the condition of things about them as ultimate 
perfection. They were chosen for negative, not for positive, reasons ; 
to eject one Ministry, not to guide and brace another. The com- 
mission they received from the country they have fulfilled only too 
completely. As a body of politicians they have no common objects. 
They cannot be said to form a body of politicians at all, except so 
far that they troop obediently at the word of command into one 
particular lobby. A majority sent to Westminster to do, and not 
merely to abstain from doing, though it had been far weaker 
numerically than the ministerial phalanx, would, without new rules 
for the conduct of business, without taunts and menaces, have 
frowned down obstructiveness in its infancy. The politicians who 
constitute the majority are not statesmen. They comprise none of 
the rising leaders of national thought. But they have an average 
acquaintance with public affairs, and many of them, before entering 
Parliament, had proved themselves admirably fitted to manage their 
own. ‘The deficiency is not so much in the elements of the par- 
liamentary body: where Parliament fails is in unity within itself, 
and in sympathy with the country without. 

An empire like this is in constant want of legislation by the 
Imperial Parliament. Parts of the kingdom and classes in the 
kingdom are as much in need of legislation to speed their progress, 
or to clear obstacles from their path, as localities and classes ever 
were. Irishmen exaggerate Irish grievances: it is the Irish nature 
to exaggerate. But Ireland has grievances; only the Imperial Par- 
liament, by the mouth of Mr. Lowther, scoffs atthem. The Bright 
clauses of the Land Act need to have a motive power infused into 
them. Ireland’s deficiencies in appliances for secondary education 
remain still after last year’s Act only half supplied. Irishmen who 
are not agitators feel the want. Irish members feel it. The Imperial 
Parliament does not feel it. English farmers feel the want of a 
system of local government which shall be based on a principle. 
Parliament, a squires’ Parliament though it be, feels it not. The 
subject was mooted, and then it lapsed. Almost with a sigh of 
relief the House of Commons let the matter drop from its feeble 
fingers. There is the question of the agricultural labourer’s fran- 
chise. The injustice of the present arrangement, or lack of arrange- 
ment, is flagrant. But a Parliament of landowners does not like 
handling a question which might suggest others. There is the burn- 
ing question of the freedom of churchyards. All religious deno- 
minations, both great parties in the State, admit and declare the 
peremptory want of a decision. Parliament is loth to touch so 
seemingly fiery an issue. It is happy in a mere reprieve of a year or 
two years, though it knows the settlement, when it comes, will carry in- 
terest for the cowardly delay. In the meantime, the sanitary authority 
is to be permitted to establish cemeteries. Again, there is the question 
of the Indian exchange, which is driving India desperate. There is 
the great question of commercial treaties, which private and official 
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members are equally averse from stirring, from want either of living 
faith or of honest disbelief in received economical principles. There 
is the Criminal Code Bill, which condenses the essence of a hundred 
crabbed volumes into the compass of a single manageable statute. 
There is the Lord Chancellor's Bankruptcy Bill, which the whole 
body of English traders beseeches Parliament and Ministers to 
discuss. The measure in a truncated form is this week to be sub- 
mitted once more to the Commons, who will play with it, and then 
forget it. The Patent Law Bill affects every trade in the kingdom. 
The House of Commons has let the Bill disappear without a word of 
remonstrance from the manufacturers in whom the House abounds. 

One measure there was, introduced with a loud flourish of 
ministerial trumpets. It was a measure which was to retrieve the 
tarnished reputation of the Government as a lover of reform, though 
no lover of revolution. The Criminal Code Bill was extolled by 
friends of the Administration as a proof of its legislative genius. 
Justinian and Edward the First, Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir James 
Macintosh, were warned to look out for their laurels. The measure 
was of a noble breadth and scope as rough hewn by Sir James 
Stephen. Submitted to the cold and candid eyes of judges like 
Lord Blackburn and Sir Robert Lush, it might have been expected 
to issue in a shape which would carry it through Parliament without 
danger of wreck. From the first it was clear that the parliamentary 
peril of the scheme was not criticism, but indifference. It never 
got a grip of the House. It has now perished of a letter of faint 
praise from Lord Chief Justice Cockburn to the Attorney-General. 
Thus ended the last slender chance that Parliament at the final gasp 
might redeem its faded reputation. 

The apology for Parliament is, that for none of these essays in 
legislation was there any clamour out of doors. The nation is alleged 
to have been as unenergetic in demanding legislation as Parliament 
in legislating. For the most part, such measures as have been intro- 
duced have affected particular classes. As the class concerned did 
not insist upon the projected change, Parliament, which represents 
all classes, thinks it has made out good cause for abstaining from 
pressing a boon into reluctant hands. But this marks the difference 
between an efficient and an inefficient Parliament. When a Parlia- 
ment feels itself the national Legislature, the interest first of one 
section of the nation, then of another, concentrates upon itself the 
whole mind of the House. It is as if the welfare, not of a class, but 
of the nation, hung in the balance. A Parliament conscious of its 
duties, and of capacity to discharge them, as soon as a defect is 
brought home to it, is restless and uneasy until it be remedied. The 
representatives of a class may point out the flaw; the whole body of 
the national representation feels its conscience engaged to supply the 
cure. Judgments may differ on the proper appliance the occasion 
demands; there is no difference of opinion as to the obligation 
upon the Legislature, once it has obtained seisin of a grievance, 
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to discover means for its removal. The present Parliament gazes 
with blank eyes as grievances real or alleged are paraded to evoke 
its pity. It hears with timid satisfaction of the withdrawal of 
the demand. Its pleasure is none the less that the grievance con- 
tinues as sensible as ever, and that the suitors have merely withdrawn, 
like litigants at a crowded assize, in despair of ever winning the ear 
of the court. 

Parliament and the Government which represents the majority 
in Parliament have so admirably seconded each other in a disposition 
to stir. questions without ever reaching the bottom, that the more 
active obstructiveness of the Home Rulers might seem really super- 
fluous in a Session like the present. But in fact it required the com- 
bination of such a majority, such circumstances as those in which 
it was returned to Westminster, such a Ministry, and such genius 
for obstruction as Mr. Parnell’s, to result in such a deadlock. 
A quick hot breeze of popular feeling sometimes stirs the king- 
dom before a general election. The Parliament which has been 
chosen under its inspiration has no choice but to act upon the 
impulse. From any such congenital inclination to activity the 
present Parliament has been altogether free. That kind of impulse, 
however, gradually subsides {like any other species of impulse. 
Sooner or later, and probably long before the life of the Parliament 
has expired, the impulses under which it was elected die away. 
But a Ministry which has a sense of the national wants will 
supply a new ‘mandate’ in place of the original commission from 
the nation which has already been fulfilled. In its general cha- 
racter and performances a House of Commons is very much what 
the Ministry for the time being makes of it. It will do much or 
little, and will do that much or little well or ill, according to the 
keynote struck by its official leaders. In the present case the 
official leaders have not known how to pipe, or have piped out of 
tune. Several of the Ministers are respectable men of business. 
They are the stuff of which excellent permanent under-secretaries 
are made. But their warmest friends would not have marked out 
Mr. Smith for a reconstructor of the Navy, Colonel Stanley for an 
organiser of the army, the Attorney-General for the reformer destined 
to popularise English criminal law. Lord Cairns himself has enough 
to do as a moderator in the Cabinet without reforming the practice 
in liquidations, or in trials for larceny. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury have assumed the management of the high policy of the 
Cabinet. They have chosen to cast their eyes abroad. They have 
set the example of neglect of wants and objects at our very feet ; and 
a docile House of Commons has been only too rejoiced to sit still. 
That the Session has been barren must be imputed more to the 
absence of a legislative will in the Government than to the natural 
incapacity of members or even the obstructiveness of Home Rulers. 
So long as the Houses will not insist upon a Report being translated 
into a Bill, a Resolution being rendered into an Act, the Cabinet is 
ready to flirt with any question its supporters, or even its opponents, 
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choose: to propound. . None perceive more. keenly than Mr, Cross and 
Sir Stafford Northcote the fallacies of Protection. Yet in the first 
week of last’ month Sir, Stafford Northcote and Mr. Cross consented 
to an inquiry into agricultural embarrassments which the proposers 
they knew well would. construe as a step back towards Protection. 
Their consciences pricked them no more than did Sir John Holker’s 
at standing sponsor for a measure which was to revolutionise the 
criminal law. It was enough for them to feel assured they would 
never be called upon to justify the hopes of their supporters by 
repealing the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Never was there a Government so ready to give fair words to a 
Resolution, or to promise to introduce a Bill. It has guarded. itself 
with a portentous standing army of Bills. But the regiments have 
only their cadres. They never seem to advance a step forward. 
Lord Cranbrook a fortnight ago confessed and regretted this meagre- 
ness of the Session’s legislation; Lord Salisbury confesses and glories 
in it. We have described already the frigid reception of the Criminal 
Code Bill by the House of Commons. The Government never made 
the House believe that it was a Bill brought in to be passed. Had 
it survived, it would have atoned for the inactivity of the rest of the 
Session. Framed by a judge, endorsed by an Attorney-General, 
revised by eminent legal sages, it has been suddenly relegated to its 
appointed pigeon-hole without even a complimentary epitaph. What 
fate is reserved for the draft it is hard to surmise. If an opinion 
by Sir Alexander Cockburn that the Code was not perfection were 
allowed to constitute its death warrant, in the merest justice to the 
Bill it was entitled to have been provided with his assistance towards 
making it perfect before its second introduction into Parliament. 
On the insufficient plea that his legal duties prevented his appoint- 
ment on the Commission, he was left free to be its critic, whereas 
he might have been its chief patron. No temporary weight of 
judicial business should have been allowed to excuse the head of 
the English criminal law from helping to fashion the first English 
Criminal Code. As it is, the public has been left in ignorance 
whether the Lord Chief Justice were even asked to accept a place 
among the Commissioners. 

The Bankruptcy Bill is another of the measures in which the 
Government must bear with Parliament at. large the blame of failure. 
Brought into the House of Lords with a light heart, it had been com- 
pletely lost sight of until its spasmodic reappearance the week before 
last to take its ‘ benefit’ in its original character before its coming long 
vacation. Private members connected with the working classes intro- 
duced an Employers’ Liability Bill. The Attorney-General forthwith 
offered on behalf of the Government to introduce another. It has 
been introduced; but its present stage and prospects few know or 
care to inquire about. There is a Banking Bill suggested by the 
City of Glasgow Bank failure. Had there been the wish to carry 
it with which Sir Stafford Northcote still credits the Cabinet, instant 
advantage would have been taken of the eager interest and apprehen- 
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sions the Scotch catastrophe created. An interval has been suffered to 
elapse which has left the unfortunate measure stranded or becalmed. If 
it pass, it will only be through the throwing overboard of the provisions 
relating to the very country of which the misfortune suggested the Bill. 

The ghosts of multitudes of unburied bills still haunt the lobbies 
and libraries of the two Houses. Every Government department has 
presented several to Parliament. Lord Salisbury, at the City Con- 
servative demonstration of July 9, explained perspicuously the 
principle adopted by Government in its legislative experiments. 
It searches, boasted the Foreign Secretary, for the worm gnawing 
at the core, for the little abuse on which the great pile of com- 
plaint and irritation has grown up; this it removes, and then trusts 
to time to cause a subsidence of the grievance. Unfortunately 
the worm when triumphantly found often turns out to be dead ; 
but the rottenness its attack has set working is allowed to go on 
eating out the life of the plant. All the Government Bills possess 
one common characteristic. They are framed to provoke as little 
opposition and to catch as many votes as possible. What is the 
special view or intention of the Minister responsible for a particular 
measure could be discovered more easily anywhere else than within 
the measure itself. Compromise is written broadly over the whole 
surface of recent Government legislation, or rather attempts at legis- 
lation. When in one direction or another a popular demand has 
arisen for a change in the law, Government takes the measure out of 
the hand of its natural guardians, and pares down the draft. It is 
natural enough that measures thus taken in to nurse should lead a 
rickety life. The authors of the demand complied with in the 
title and preamble cease to care for the changeling. The Conser- 
vative rank and file compound for material security at the cost of 
a passing shock to the nerves. 

The Irish University Bill might be supposed to have been framed 
on this cautious principle. The O’Conor Don threatened to lay 
hands on Protestant Church property to provide training for Catholic 
graduates. The Government offers to license his graduates, but not 
to feed them. Impunity in accepting the guardianship of legis- 
lation and starving its wards, had made it audacious. Other- 
wise, if it had no better substitute to propose for The O’Conor Don’s 
scheme, it tasks the imagination to understand why it should have 
interfered at all. So transparently clear must it have always been 
that Catholic Ireland would resent this colourless unreality that many 
persons have conjectured the Government desired to tempt Parlia- 
ment to do it violence. An hypothesis has been current that a 
Protestant Cabinet, the champion of Church and State, hoped the 
spoils of the disestablished Church of Ireland might be seized, as 
though in despite of Ministers, and diverted to the endowment of 
Catholic education. Thus, it has been surmised, was a chronic diffi- 
culty to be settled without the odium upon orthodox Conservatives of 
having themselves committed sacrilege. The theory, at any rate, seems 
to be supported by the pains the Cabinet, which has launched in 
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the House of Lords this meagre rival of Burlington House, took in 
the Lower House to avoid any semblance of active hostility to The 
O’Conor Don’s measure. The country would at one moment have felt 
little surprise had that measure been actually adopted by the Govern- 
ment. When Mr. Cross made his unexpected statement it was assumed 
that the Bill he promised would contain some arrangements for endow- 
ing Roman Catholic education in the process of preparation for acade- 
mical degrees. The Bill appeared, and was saluted with universal 
derision. Its ostensible author’s own colleague and chief did not 
attempt to defend it. He merely expatiated dispassionately on the 
unsurpassable clearness with which Lord Cairns had explained its 
provisions and its scope. _ His language aypeared to invite opponents 
to show their courage by supplementing the outline his Cabinet had 
traced. When the Bill, a week later, came on for the second reading, 
the same impression was produced. The Government has only itself 
to blame for the injurious suspicion that, as it coquetted with the 
disguised protectionism of Mr. Chaplin’s Resolution on the subject of 
agricultural distress, so in its Irish University Bill it was not un- 
willing to have its hand forced. It has been reproached with having 
constructed a thing without life or substance, an articulated skeleton, 
That would almost seem to be the distinctive merit of the fabric. 
Inflexible Conservatives, friends of episcopal Protestantism, are left 
by the Lord Chancellor’s Bill ‘free to believe that the skeleton is 
meant toremain a skeleton. The friends of denominational Catholic 
education are equally encouraged to hope that they will be permitted 
to breathe their own life into the dead bones, and bear all the political 
odium of the experiment. 

Scarcely more than once in the present Session has the Govern- 
ment displayed real decision in legislation. It defended the retention 
of flogging in the army against Mr. Chamberlain with spirit and 
resolution. It infused its own temper in the House of Commons, 
and the pervading lassitude was for a time broken up. But it is not 
to be supposed that the merits of the legislation under discussion 
moved the Government and, through it, the House. The Army 
Discipline Bill, before pertinacious critics amended it, could scarcely 
pretend to a more independent rank than that of a consolidation 
Bill. The warmth and obstinacy of the scrutiny to which it has been 
subjected have simply confounded the public, which had previously 
taken the most slender interest in the fortunes of the measure. The 
passion of a personal squabble, or a series of personal squabbles, has 
roused an earnestness of interest which the prospect of a simplified 
and reasonable system of criminal law never stirred. Sir Stafford 
Northcote obviously cared much less for upholding the right of a 
court-martial to order a flogging, than for repulsing Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s attempt to intimidate the Conservative Government. It would 
have been matter for regret had the member for Birmingham gained 
his object, whether laudable in itself or the reverse, by the use of 
tactics borrowed from the members for Meath and Cavan. We must 
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confess to rejoicing that obstructiveness and defiance of the proper 
rights of majorities were not crowned with success. At the same time 
it is not very creditably characteristic of the present Session that its 
solitary demonstration of a lively concern about the details of domestic 
legislation should have been elicited on behalf of a practice which, 
as Lord Hartington has shown, everyone knows to be obsolete. At 
the cost of a waste of parliamentary time which in any other session 
would have been lamentable, the lash has obtained formal parlia- 
mentary sanction, as a superannuated officer is granted a step in 
consideration of surrendering the right to discharge its functions. 

Indolence in a Parliament and incapacity in a Government for 
knowing its own mind are habits which grow with indulgence. A 
politician must be doubtful of his seat, or very much of an optimist, 
who would maintain that the present Parliament and Government 
will ever be cured of these weaknesses. A habit of looking every- 
where rather than to the heart and centre of the British Empire, a 
temper of disgust at so mean and prosaic a thing as domestic legis- 
lation, have demoralised politicians of all degrees. Had obstruction 
never been fashioned into an art by Irish wits, which always work with 
most acuteness in the wrong direction, the Session which has nearly 
run its course would yet have distinguished itself by its inertness. 
A dog which has been chasing sheep all night does not care to attend 
its master very sedulously by day. 

The Session has demonstrated the dependence of parliamentary 
government for its efficiency upon sympathy between the Admini- 
stration, which necessarily initiates the activity of Parliament, and 
the national needs and tendencies. When, as at present, a Ministry 
awaits an effervescence of national discontent before it offers to 
legislate, the parliamentary tissue rapidly degenerates. In order that 
Parliament may keep abreast with national sentiment, it must be led 
by a Government which from the heart regards it as the most admir- 
able of instruments for carrying out the mission the Ministry has 
come into power to discharge. For that purpose genuine hostility 
may be as useful as warm partisanship. Lukewarm indifference 
is an irreconcilable enemy. Apathy and doubt whether the country 
would be the better for legislation of any sort have recently been 
the prevailing temper both at Westminster and in Downing Street. 
The absence of any earnestness among the majority of the House 
has afforded the Home Rulers a freer field than they could else 
have hoped for. A majority which looks upon any scheme of legis- 
lation with ill-concealed indifference or dislike is little fitted to 
subdue a faction whose obstructiveness is ensuring the result the 
majority itself may be supposed to desire. The Session, however, has 
lessons for others than Conservative members and Ministers. It warns 
the country at large of the peril to parliamentary government from 
torpor and indifference in those who conduct it. A warning may also 
be read in its history against the zeal which acknowledges no guide 
but impulse, and against the habit of consulting irresponsible 
opinion outside the House while disdaining deference to the party’s 
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chiefs within. The nation is tired of the want of representation 
of its cravings and legislative requirements. But it is equally 
alarmed at indications that they who reflect popular aspirations are 
angrily jostling each other, as if there were no rules of the road. 
The last few weeks have rejoiced the enemies of Liberalism. They 
are predicting that the sections into which Liberalism is split will 
not keep their ranks when the hostile fort has been captured and the 
spoils are to be distributed or appropriated. 

That is the critical peril of the Liberal cause. When either party 
is in opposition its members naturally assert a large share of indepen- 
dence. But at all times Liberalism necessarily admits of a looser 
formation than Conservatism. Men are much more easily banded 
together to dissent than to assent. An unfortunate dispute arose last 
month between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington on the course 
Mr, Chamberlain had pursued in the debate on military flogging. 
Lord Hartington never meant to be understood as having expected 
that Mr. Chamberlain should surrender his own views on the 
merits of flogging as an instrument of discipline to those of his 
leader. His opinion, and that of Mr. Chamberlain, on the subject, 
as was shown by the debate of the week before last, probably agree 
in substance. What Lord Hartington, as Mr. Chamberlain’s leader, 
had a right to require was that on points of party tactics the 
member for Birmingham should be guided by his party. On the 
question between them Lord Hartington was in the right, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was in the wrong. Mr. Chamberlain was insisting on 
raising an issue out of season. He acted, probably, on the cal- 
culation that the Government, in its anxiety to end the debate, 
might be forced to yield to his power of keeping the Bill in 
committee what it might not have felt obliged to yield to his 
arguments. This is simply the Irish Home Rule policy modified by 
the English temperament. Lord Hartington perceives, as definitely 
as Sir Stafford Northcote, that the essence of parliamentary govern- 
ment consists in the submission of a minority to the will of the 
majority, as soon as that will has been definitely ascertained. He 
was right in protesting against Mr. Chamberlain’s violation of this 
unwritten law. Mr. Chamberlain in return chose to repudiate Lord 
Hartington’s leadership. Were it fair to dwell upon an ebullition of 
temper, he must be taken by the very act to have read himself out 
of the great Liberal party. He probably repented long ago of his 
hasty words. But his outburst of rebelliousness is unhappily no 
solitary instance. He on other occasions, and other Liberals besides 
him, have on various occasions acted as if their allegiance were 
due to some committee whose nominees they are, and not to their 
parliamentary party and its chief. Individual members must 
submit to arrange their plan of action in concert with their party, 
and to accept their leader’s decision in interpreting the mind of the 
party. Otherwise Liberals had better forthwith resign their expecta- 


tion that they will be enabled to make head against the serried lines 
of Conservatism. 
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A cause more precious even than the cause of Liberalism runs a 
danger of being prejudiced by a factious spirit such as a few English 
members have recently displayed. The apparent difficulties of the 
combined executive, legislative, and deliberative functions a British 
Parliament exercises are so vast, that to external observers the 
working of an assembly thus constituted appears all but miraculous. 
Conspicuous failure is avoided only by the distribution of politicians 
into party camps. Individual differences are thus reduced to a 
minimum. Individual members may hold and act upon their own 
views in particular cases, but in arranging for the general conduct 
of the campaign they act with their party. If the whole body of 
members on one side of the House is to resolve itself at any 
moment into its component atoms, Parliament will be turned into 
a bear garden. Its legislative activity will be benumbed. The 
tone of confidence with which it has been in the habit of reporting 
its collective conclusions to the country will be lowered to a half 
articulate whisper. It is ridiculous to suppose that any section of 
English political opinion can-desire such a result. The Home Rule 
members almost avow that it is what they actually contemplate. 
The undisguised nature of their aims might be expected to scare 
others off a path which leads, or is imagined to lead, to such a goal. 
We are persuaded that the advanced wing of Liberals neither 
desires nor intends to pursue the policy of a portion of the Irish 
members. But it cannot be denied that circumstances have hap- 
pened within the past month which will enable the friends of 
Conservatism to allege the existence of a tacit understanding 
between the Irish friends of Home Rule and English Radicals. The 
assertion would be a party calumny. Not the less does the proba- 
bility that it will be made a Conservative ery indicate a sunken rock 
in the line of Liberal progress. Did no profounder reason exist to 
suggest temperance to certain fiery temperaments on the Opposition 
benches, we should supplicate for it on a very practical, yet not 
personal ground. A Government we regard as mischievous in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and lethargic in domestic, is already pre- 
paring its defence against a fate it sees in the near distance. It 
should be a point of honour with the Liberal party to see that the 
offenders do not sail away on the false issue of alleged Liberal 
anarchy from a doom which has been long registered against them. 


Erratum IN Jury Numser, p. 7. 
It was not the original ‘Friends in Council’ which was begun in 
Fraser’s Magazine in December 1855; but a sequel, ‘Friends in Council 


Abroad.’-—‘ Friends in Council’ first appeared in 1847 (London: 
Pickering). 
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